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BRADBURY, WILKINSON & CO., LTD. 


——eG>3<2 Ds — 

DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 
—of— 

BANK NOTES, POSTAGE STAMPS, 

BONDS, SHARE WARRANTS, 

CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES, 


and 
ALL DOCUMENTS OF SECURITY 
— 
PROSPECTUS, TRUST DEEDS, 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS, 


AND ALL STATIONERY FOR a 
FINANCIAL HOUSES : 
HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 18 LONDON OFFICE: 
NEW MALDEN, SURREY # Hk 2 re BUILDINGS, < 
a ® 
TELEPHONE: WIMBLEDON 2500-1-2 TELEPHONE: LONDON WALI, 8806-7-8 <4 
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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 


CITY OFFICES : WORKS : 
17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 
Telephones : Central 0212, 0213, 0214. Telephones : Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 


Telegrams : “Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 


COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 


PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 
PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 


PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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INSTANTANEOUS 
MESSENGER 


| 


A hundred miles or a few yards, it makes 
no difference, the message sent by Teletype 
is instantaneous. As the cyphers are tapped 
out on the home keyboard, so they are 
reproduced on the receiving machines far 
away. Further, the message is always 
accurate and may be preserved as a 
permanent record. 


Your typist can use the Teletype without 
practice—it requires no special experience. 


Ask for fuller particulars of the Teletype— 
the telegraphic typewriter. 


MORKRUM TELETYPE 





“IT TYPEWRITES BY WIRE” 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


CONNAUGHT HOUSE, ALDWYCH. W.C.2 
Central 7345 (10 lines) 

Works: HENDON, NORTH WOOLWICH, 
NEW SOUTHGATE. 


Branches : Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Glasgn 
Liverpool and Dublin. 
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REPORT 


BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


THE BANK OF IRELAND 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1927, 
TO THE GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, 
ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1928. 
















BANK OF IRELAND, Dublin, January 12, 1928. 










THE GOVERNORS and DIRECTORS of the BANK OF IRELAND have to report that the Net 
Profits of the Bank for the year ended December 31, 1927, after meeting all charges and providing for 
Bad and Doubtful Debts, Interest due on Deposits, and Rebate on Bills not at maturity, amount. to 
£571,884 6s. 9d., to which must be added a sum of £68,099 14s. 5d. brought forward from December 
1926, making a total of £639,984 Is. 2d. 















Out of this total the PROPRIETORS, at a General Court held at the Bank of Ireland on July 22, 1927, 
declared an Interim Dividend of 8} per cent., less Income Tax, absorbing £197,134 12s. 4d. The GOVER- 






NORS and DIRECTORS having transferred £150,769 4s. 7d. to the Rest, now recommend that a Final 






Dividend, of £9 per cent., less Income Tax, be declared for the Year ended December 31, 1927, which will 






absorb £208,730 15s. 5d., making, together with the Dividend paid on August 1, 1927, a distribution of 
£174 per cent., less Income Tax, for the year 1927, leaving a surplus of £83,349 8s. 10d. to be carried forward. 







The Dividend will be paid on February 1, 1928. 





ALEXANDER D. STEWART, Secretary. 


























BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1927 


LIABILITIES ASSETS. 


i) 


,769,230 15 5 Cash at Head 
Office, 
Branc hes, 


Capital paid up 


Rest 3,070,000 0 0 and Bank of 
England .. 3,554,297 14 7 
Jotes ¢ 208 ills i ‘ircula- ‘ ‘ 
Note and Post Bills in Circula pial tae Cash eat Call 
tion be 7 a .. 5,973,012 18 4 and Short 
Notice .. 2,658,235 16 10 
Government and other Public _ —— 6,212,533 11 5 
Accounts 5,027,880 5 4 | BritishGovern- 
ment Debt 2,630,769 4 7 
Deposit, ¢ urrent, and other Ac- 28.951.222 10 8 Government 
counts .. oe “+ ++ SOS wee ‘ Securities .. 17,475,174 17 6 
i al fe ae ees Other Securi- 
Profit and Loss Account, Balance a ties .. 3.729.653 2 8 : 
as below ae ws és 292,080 4 3 ccnollae 21,204,828 0 2 } 
. . : 
Bills Dis- i 
counted, Ad- 
vances to Cus- 
tomers, etc. 15,185,295 3 11 





National City Bank, Ltd. 
$06,000 
shares of £1 
each, 10s. 
paid a 203,000 0 0 
18 shares of 
£1 each, fully 
paid ‘ 










is 0 0 






. —__—___ 203,018 0 1 
Bank Premises, Head Office, and 
Branches—at cost, less depre- 
ciation .. én ee “* 646,982 13 10 






£46,083,426 14 0 £46,083,426 14 0 
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Report by the Court of Directors of the Bank of Ireland— continued 





4 Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended December 31, 1927. Cr. 





£ se 4. £ s. d. 
To Amount transferred to Rest .. 150,769 4 7 By Balance brought forward from 
, Interim Dividend paid August 1 last year as we ° 68,099 14 5 
of £84 per cent. less Income ss Net Profit for the year, after 
, Tee o« on ae ~o 207,134 128 4 meeting all charges, and pro- 
§ , Proposed Final viding for Bad and Doubtful 
Dividend for Debts, Interest on Deposits 
the Year ended and Rebate on Bills not at 
nv December 31, maturity, Pension Fund and 
of £9 per cent., £ a & other Contingencies .. .. 571,884 6 9 
less Income 
Tax -. 208,730 15 5 
,. Balance carried 
forward to | 
next year .. 83,349 8 10 
- 292,080 4 3 


£639,984 2 £639,984 1 2 
eee nee cm mn 
ROBERT J. BUCKLEY, A RONALD 8S. NUTTING, Governor. 
Accountant-General. H. J. MILLAR, Deputy-Governor. 


5 AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, with the balances on the books at the Head Office in 
Dublin and with the Returns from the Branches, as certified by the Agents and Sub-Agents. We have 
satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances at the Head Office and at the Bank of 
England; we have verified the Investments of the Bank as well as the Securities held against Cash at 
Call and Short Notice; and the Bills discounted held at the Head Office have been produced to us. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and, in our opinion, such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the 
Books at the Head Office and the Certified Returns from the Branches. 

DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 


Chartered Accountants. Auditors. 


ww 


January 12, 1928. 
Accounts opened and Agency Business undertaken for approved Foreign 
and Colonial Banks and other Financial Institutions. 











NAL PROVIN 
Se BANK AL 


LIMITED 
Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - 9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1927) 274,460,678 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


OVER 1,200 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
AGENTS THE WORLD OVER. 


BANKING both HOME and OVERSEAS. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
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THE IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1889) 
And under a Special Concession, Bankers to The Imperial Government of Persia. 
Capital fully called up - £650,000 Reserve Account - - £520,000 


(with power to increase to £4,000,000) 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter - - - -£1,000,000 


LONDON BANKERS: 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLs & Co. THE WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, LOMBARD STREET. I,LOYDS BANK LIMITED, 
HEAD OFFICE: 
33/36 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
CHIEF OFFICE IN PERSIA: 
TENHERAN, 
BRANCHES IN PERSIA: 
Abadan, Ahwaz, Barfrush, Birjand, Bunder Abbas, Burujird, Bushire, Duzdab, Hamadan, Isfahan, Kazvin, 


Kerman, Kermanshah, Masjed-Suleiman, Meshed, Mohammerah, Nasratabad (Seistan), Pehlevi, Resht, 
Shiraz, Sultanabad, Tabriz, Yezd. 


BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia) : BRANCH IN INDIA: 
BAGDAD, BASRA, KIRKUK. BOMBAY. 


IQVUULVAUCGENUUL IN TA 


HE BANK is prepared to transact Banking Business of every 
description in and connected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotamia), 
also with Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 
Clean and Documentary Credits arranged. Documentary Bills 
negotiated, Clean and Documentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. 
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Correspondents in all important places abroad. 


SUNN LAO TULLUTLTTEATe 


THE 


MITSUI BANK Ltp. 


INCORPORATED IN JAPAN FOUNDED 1680 


Capital subscribed - - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up - - Yen 60,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . Yen 58,400,000 


(June 1927) 


Head Office - : - TOKYO, JAPAN 


Branches in all the principal cities in Japan, and 
in Bombay, New York, Shanghai, Sourabaya. 


LONDON OFFICE : 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 


Telephone - - LONDON WALL 3221-2 and 4239 
Cable Address - - “MITSUIGINK, LONDON.” 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Established 1836 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 


December 31] st, 1927 
LIABILITIES 

Paid-up Capital .. a aes a ne -» 12,665,798 
Reserve Fund .. -- 12,665,798 
Current, Deposit & ches haunt (including 

Profit Balance) ay ss -- 376,122,881 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits en re -» 20,160,494 
Engagements... és os - -- 16,837,100 

ASSE TS 

Coin, Gold Bullion, Notes & Balances - Bank 

of England .. - 49,763,778 
Balances with, & Chun on sities Seas 18,641,269 
Money at Call & Short Notice 27,509,077 
Investments - we Sa 35,435,530 
Bills Discounted .. ics ‘a ‘ 49,314,778 
Advances .. P h - 206,487,910 
Liabilities of a ter Aemahen, Confirmed 

Credits & Engagements... a ne -- 36,997,594 
Bank Premises .. 7“ ee 7,635,646 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits a 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. .. os a 1,343,781 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. in xe 2,782,283 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd. oi 2,176,649 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Sa Ltd. 363,776 


The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 2410 branches in Great 


Britain and Northern Ireland, and have agents and correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 | 




















YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Registered in Japan.) 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . - - - Yen 96,500,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 

BRANCHES and AGENCIES at Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, 
London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 
and Ietters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits 
received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, ee E.C.2. 
NOHARA, Manager. 














Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York was one of the first of 
the American Banks to establish a branch outside the United States, 
Its London Office was opened in Lombard Street twenty-eight years ago. 


To-day the bank maintains three London Offices—in Lombard Streets 
Kingsway and Pall Mail—an office in Liverpool, a number of offices in 
the principal cities of Europe, and affiliations and connections through- 
out the world. 


The Guaranty Trust Company is thus able to offer unrivalled international 
banking facilities to banks, financial houses and merchants engaged in 
foreign trade. 


The Management of any of the offices will be pleased to explain the Bank’s 
services in detail or to discuss any individual banking and trading problems. 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus $60,000,000 Total Assets $850,000,000. 











MARTINS | Just Published. 
BANK esi ying 


LIMITED. Banks of Issue, with an Analysis of 
Representative Charters. 


Formerly the | - , 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. [| | BY © H- Kiscu. ce. and W. A. Etxin. 


with which is incorporated the With a Foreword by the 
LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LTD. Rt. Hon. Montacu C. NorMaN, D.S.0. 


Governor of the Bank of England. 18s. net. 
Head Office : Se ee ee eee 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL ° 
London Office : A Study in 


68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 Public Finance > 


Figures on completion of amalgamation :— By A. C. Picou, M.A. 

Capital Authorised -. £20,791,120 § | Author of “The Economics of Welfare,” 
Capital Paid Up and | | “Industrial Fluctuations,” etc. 16s. net. 
Reserves .. a ia 7,719,585 § | Part I. General Relations. Part II. Tax 

Deposits, etc. be .. 83,479,052 Revenue. Part III. Finance by Borrowing. 


The Bank has 565 Offices, and Agents in Profits in Bank Stocks 


all the principal towns at home and abroad. 


wine goce ge By Wa.ter H. Woopwarp. 6s. Gd. net. 
All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 


Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 117 Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 


A COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE 


LINKING 


THE OLD 
WORLD AND 
THE NEW 


Associated Institutions:- 


BRITISH BANK of SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
BANQUE ANGLO-SUD AMERICAINE, SOC. ANON, PARIS 
ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN TRUST CO., NEW YORK. 
(ine. under Laws of State of New York.) 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital - - : - £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund - - £3,810,000 

Reserve Liability of Peepeiatens under the Charter £4,000,000 
£11,810,000 

COURT OF DIRECTORS : 

RIGHT HON. LORD ALDENHAM. F. san C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, EsgQ., 

© 2 Se | RIGHT HON. Tue EARL, OF MIDLETON, K.P. 

J. F. G. GILLIAT, Ean. HAROLD NELSON, Esq. 

KENNETH GOSCHEN, Eso. | SeRaee same mie 

C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 

T. R. JOHNSON, Esg. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Eso. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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_ National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 


Head Office: 8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


90 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 









OTT ie 





HUNT UtL 











The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, receives Deposits for fixed periods at 
rates which may be ascertained on application, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business connected. with New Zealand. ARTHUR WILLIS, Manager. 
ill INUIT HVE 


Authorised and Subscribed Capital po ed £6,000,000 
=; Paid-up Capital <a . £2,000,000 
S Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits £2,175, "769 
= £4,175,769 
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BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 


Authorised — - 87,561,238 






Paid-up Capital, as at 31st March 1927 oe me . £6,529,185 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits es spa ace axa 3,609,655 


£10,138,840 














Aggregate Assets at 31st March 1927 £48,860,540. 





London Office: 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 
Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. Grants Drafts on its Offices in New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, and 
Samoa. Remittances made by telegraphic transfer. ROBERT MILL, Manager. 
















THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


CAPITAL £1,250,000 _ RESERVE FUNDS £1,950,000 
Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND MIDLOTHIAN, K.G., K.T. 
Deputy-Governor: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HOME. 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


REES GRIFFITH THOMAS, General Manager. R. W. STEVENSON, Secretary. 
Over 190 Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Office: 38 Threadneedie Street, E.C. 2. 


Every Description of Home and Foreign Banking Business transacted. 
AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED. 











A. M. BONNER, TD. Enablin # 


30 LIME ST. and 7 BLOMFIELD ST. 












LONDON, E.C,3 Mv Ps LONDON, E.C.2 

Tel : Tel: 
esau 0794 RUB B A City 1956 
DATING STAMPS, AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 
ENDORSING INKS AND URGENT ORDERS DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 






SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 











Notte Dae Sate Sethi 





The Quadrant, Regent Street, 
laid with 


RUBBER TILING 

Write for Catalogue No. 39. f 
The Leylend and Birmingham Rubber ; B4 
Co., Ltd., yland, Lancs. ae: 





ALL-RUSSIAN 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


Gold Roubles 30,000,000 
23,076,643 
266,787,179 


Authorised Capital ‘ 
Paid-up Capital, Ist October, 1927 
Total Assets, Ist October, 1927 

The shareholders of the All-Russian 
Co-operative Bank are 10,933 Co-oper- 
ative societies, all central organisations 
included. 

Head Office : . 


ILYINKA, RIBNY Per. 3, MOSCOW 
“Cable Address : ‘‘ VSEKOBANK”’ 


59 Reanches and 891 correspondents throughout the 
U. S.R. Correspondents in all principal foreign 
centres. 

Affiliated Banks: 


1. The Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd., 
Lincoln House, 300 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 
Paris Pranch: 
26 rue Vivienne (2-e), Place dela Bourse 
Capital one aie £ 1,000,000 


2. The Co-operative Transit Bank, 
Sarajnaja Str., 30/32 Riga (Latvia) 
Capital aes ‘ion Gold Lats 3,000,000 
All kinds of Russian and Foreign Banking 
Business transacted. 
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EERRERE 
THE OUT-STANDING 


MERITS OFA. 
GREAT PENCIL 











PERFECTION is the 

attribute common to all 
VENUS pencils—each one 
is as good and true to grade 
as the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of quality pencils 
can make it. 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


17 Blacklead Degrees & Super 
Copying(Medium&Hard) 
on ving Plein Hard) 

enus Copying 
34 each-2 per dozen 


IT'S THE LEAD INSIDE 


G MAKES THE VENUS GLIDE ~ 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


Chairman: J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 
Deputy-Chairman: Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


HEAD OFFICE : LONDON, BA. 3. 


BALANCE SHEET: 31st DECEMBER, 1927. 


LIABILITIES. 





Capital Subscribed : 
£73,302,076 
in 14,372,955 “A’’ Shares of £5 each, £1 per 
share paid up nee .. £14,372,956 0 O 


1,437,296 “ B”’ Shares of £1 each, fully paid 1,437,296 O O 
—_—————-_ £15, 810 ,252 
Reserve Fund one aes een pom eae ose «“ 10,000,000 
Profit and Loss Balance toe ane eee eae one ane ese 1,472,722 
27,282,974 

Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, including provision’ for 
Contingencies at ie #3 a ... 357,184,897 


Notes in Circulation (Isle of Man) 4,924 
Acceptances 5,952,940 


Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obligations pre 1 sake 37,815,176 
£428,240,911 19 


aAinwoo o1cooo 


ASSETS. 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of England .. £45,155,865 5 0 
Balances with, and cheques in course of collection 
on, other Banks in the British Isles ... pas 12,789,718 13 1 
————__ £57,945,583 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... re jos oe poe PPA 26,623,545 
Balances with Banks Abroad os mee : 1,173,782 
Treasury Bills ; : ‘ ina ‘ 40,590,000 
British Bills of Exchange - ; - : 10,266,680 
Colonial and Foreign Bills ; ' ‘ ssid = Sate 1,192,153 
Investments :— 
Treasury Bonds and other short-term British Govern- 
ment Securities ee ; is .. £24,374,897 7 6 
Other British Government Securities. 11,878,647 15 10 
(of which £389,800, nominal, is lodged for Public 
and other Accounts) -_—_ 36,253,545 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities, and British Corporation Stocks... 1,718,654 
Other Investments i 1,964,683 
(Nore.—There is a contingent liability for uncalled Capital in respect of 
a portion of these Investments.) ——_—— 
177,728,634 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited, £4,869,520 (nominal) Stock 
(£1,071,294: 8: 0 paid up) taken at Capital paid up, plus a of 
Reserve Fund and undivided Profits 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 402,670 shares of £5 each, 
fully paid, at £8: 10:0 per share . 3,422,695 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited, 72,000 shares of 
£50 each, £20 paid up, at £20 aaa share a soo toe ° 


2,5£0,127 


187,798,224 


Loans and pt eth . one aoe ses ons rd 2 x 


Items in transit ‘i ‘ r iy 
Other Assets and Accounts ‘ 2,737,738 
Bank Premises, at cost, less amounts provided “for depreciation ae 6,365,685 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra rae 5,952,940 
Liabilities of Customers for Endorsements, Guarantees, and other 78 . 
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THE BANKER 


A Banker’s Diary 


Mid-December to Mid-January 


AFTER several months of relative stability in the Italian 
exchange, a decree was issued on December 21 
: announcing the immediate and definitive 
we devaluation of the lira at the rate of 
Stabilication Ig to the dollar, or 92.46 to the 
pound sterling. On a comparison of gold 
content the pre-war lira was thus equivalent to 3.66 
of the new units. The Bank of Italy is required to 
redeem its notes in gold or gold exchange, and to maintain 
a gold reserve in metal and exchange of 40 per cent. 
against its note and other sight liabilities. Actually 
it appears that the gold and exchange reserves amount 
to nearly 60 per cent. The proceeds of the revaluation 
of the gold reserves to conform with the new parity are 
credited to the State, thus wiping out the floating debt 
in the form of Bank advances. A large quantity of 
exchange on gold standard countries was handed over 
to the Bank of Italy by the National Instituteof Exchange, 
while in order further to secure the success of the scheme 
of stabilization two external credits were arranged, to 
be drawn on in case of need. The first, for $75 millions, 
was granted by a consortium of central banks, headed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the Bank 
of England; the second, for $50 millions, by a group of 
London and New York non-central banks. 


THE restriction on Italian borrowing abroad imposed 
some time ago has been succeeded by a system of per- 
: manent control, the details of which were 

FE — set out in a decree issued early in January. 
oo. All public bodies, companies and _ firms 
proposing to borrow abroad must first 

obtain Government authorization, though ordinary dis- 
count operations, bank credits, and deferred payments 
for goods bought abroad are exempted from the general 
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rule, provided the transactions are cleared within twelve 
months. In deciding whether to give or withhold assent 
in any particular case the Finance Minister is to be 
advised by a special committee; but it is laid down that 
loans will only be approved if for productive purposes, 
that is, if calculated to increase employment, to bring 
about an expansion in exports, or to develop home 
production of goods which must otherwise be imported. 


On January 10 the French Government issued a decree 
suspending the law of 1918 which laid a prohibition on 
, the export of capital. Consequently foreign 
French — securities and currencies may now be bought 
Capital 
Exports and sold freely. Other measures of a 
similar character, however, remain in force, 
in particular the prohibition of the quotation on the 
French market of any foreign securities not already on 
the official list; the requirement that bankers and others 
shall keep records of all exchange transactions; and the 
restrictions on the export of gold and bank-notes. 


Asout the middle of January the United States Govern- 

ment notified leading New York banking houses of the 

abandonment of its objection to the issue 

French Loans of securities in America on behalf of French 
in the United 

Sestes industrial undertakings. The objection was 

the outcome of the French Government’s 

failure to reach a final settlement in respect of the debt 

to the United States, and it is understood that the 

market is still closed to Government borrowing operation. 


THE Reichs Statistical Office issued early in January its 
estimates of Germany’s external indebtedness at the 
, end of 1927. The loan debt, exclusive of 
pains My the Dawes loan, is put at 4,200 million 
xternal - Le vel ‘7 ore a PO scncasigi an 
Indebtedness '@ichsmarks. Of this total, 2,250 millions is 
attributable to borrowings by private under- 
takings, among which the heavy industries and the potash 
and electrical industries are prominent. The indebted- 
ness on account of short-term credits is estimated 
between 4,600 and 5,100 millions, making a total gross 
debt of 8,800 to 9,300 millions. External credits granted 
by Germany are put at between 2,700 and 3,200 millions, 
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thus reducing the net external indebtedness to some- 
where between 5,600 and 6,600 millions. The annual 
interest payable by Germany in respect of its gross 
indebtedness, excluding the Dawes loan, is computed at 
480 millions, while that payable to Germany is put at 
75 millions, so that the net interest charge on the debt 
as it stood at the end of 1927 was about 400 millions per 
annum. Detailed figures are available in the ‘‘ Wirtschaft 
und Statistik.”’ 


THE Government’s revised bill for the establishment of 
an Indian Reserve Bank (see October issue) was made 
; public about the middle of January. One 
Indian of the main features is the provision for 
weg Soo widespread allotment of shares in the Bank. 
No one will be allowed to hold shares worth 
more than 20,000 rupees, and every shareholder will have 
one vote, irrespective of the size of his holding. Shares 
will be allotted only to Indians or British subjects 
domiciled or resident in India, scheduled banks, Indian 
companies and co-operative societies or British companies 
with a branch in India. The maximum possible dividend 
is 7 per cent. The bill provides for five distinct registers 
of shareholders. The shareholders of each register will 
elect once in every five years a fixed number of delegates 
to an electoral college, whose function it will be to elect 
eleven directors. In addition, there will be thirteen other 
nominated and elected directors. Various other changes 
recommended by the joint committee which examined 
the original proposals have been incorporated in the bill, 
which is due to come before the Legislature at its next 
session. 


THE annual report of the Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Royal Mint was issued just before Christmas 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 5s. 6d.), and con- 

Future Gold tained an interesting reference to future 
Supplies gold supplies, which read in part as follows : 

““ Unless we are prepared to face a prolonged 

fall in commodity prices, it is imperative to economize 
gold, both in regard to its use as a commodity and to 
its use as money.’ The annual bullion letter issued by 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. about the middle of 
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January contained Mr. Joseph Kitchin’s estimates of the 
world’s gold production in 1927, the total being put at 
£82 millions, almost exactly the same figure as for the 
three preceding years. 


IN connection with impending debt maturities the 
Government made an offer of 5 per cent. Treasury — 
7 redeemable at par on February I, 1935, « 

British = Gn or after February I, 1933, at its amine, 
en Both cash and conversion applications were 
invited, the former at a price of IoI, and on 

these terms the lists, which were opened on December 29, 
closed on the following day. The list for conversion 
closed on January 11. The terms in this case were 
£1053 of the new Bonds for each £100 of 5 per cent. 
liotionel War Bonds due for repayment at 105 on 
September 1, 1928, and {993 of the new Bonds for each 
f{100 of 4 per cent. tax compounded National War Bonds 
due for repayment at 100 per cent. on September I, 1928. 
The new Bonds carry a right of exchange into 4 per cent. 
Consolidated Loan, at £117 of the latter for {100 of the 
former, between July 16 and 31, 1928, and at {114} for 
f100 between January 16 and 31, 1929. The results of 
the offer were announced on January 19. Cash applica- 
tions were received for over {£86 millions of the new 
Bonds, while £116} millions were issued in exchange for 
£1103 millions of the 5 per cent. National War Bonds 
and £12} millions for . similar amount of 4 per cent. 
National War Bonds. There remain outstanding about 
£434 millions of 5 per cent. and £6$ millions of 4 per cent. 
National War Bonds due on September 1, while total 
debt maturities during the present year now amount 


to about £137 millions. 


THE year 1927 was notable for the large amount of new 
money raised in the long-term capital market. According 
to statistics compiled by the Midland Bank, 

New Capital the total reached nearly £315 millions, a 
Market larger figure than for any year since 1920. 
Of the total, £176 millions was for employ- 

ment at home, {£88 willicns for various parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and £51 millions 
for foreign countries. The proportions of home and 

L 
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overseas issues to the total were about the same as in 
1926. Governments, municipalities and railways absorbed 
£133 millions and industrial undertakings of all kinds £182 
millions, the proportions here again being about the same 
as in the previous year. Of the industrial issues, 27°9 
per cent. took the form of debt, as opposed to capital, 
this figure comparing with 35°4 in 1926. (For full details 
see ‘“‘ Midland Bank Monthly Review,’”’ December 1927— 
January 1928.) 

The month to mid-January was a fairly quiet period, 
due to the intervention of the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. An outstanding feature was the oversub- 
scription of the Indian Government offer of £74 millions 
of 44 per cent. stock at gr}. 

















On December 22 the Imperial Bank of India raised its 
rate from 6 to 7 per cent. The Bank of France reduced 
its discount rate from 5 to 4 per cent. 

Bank Rate on December 29, this step being followed 
Changes _ by a further reduction to 3} per cent. on 
January 19. On the last day of the year 

the Bank of Sweden lowered its discount rate by } to 33 
per cent. 
















The Trend of Central Banking 


“TT seems evident,’”’ writes Mr. Montagu Norman, in his 
| introduction to the exceedingly useful analysis of, and 
commentary upon, central bank constitutions, which 

has just been published in collaboration by Mr. C. H. 
Kisch and Miss W. A. Elkin,* “that the limitations 
imposed on new or reorganized banks during the last few 
years arise more from the fear and mistrust of political 
interference than from the needs of central banking as 
such.’”’ Preoccupation with this aspect of a very complex 
situation has undoubtedly diverted attention from other, 
but at least equally urgent, aspects of the central banking 


* “Central Banks: A Study of the Constitution of Banks of Issue.” 
(Macmillan & Co., 1928.) 
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problem, and we agree with the Governor that “further 
consideration of the whole question of central banking 
may proceed more usefully and hopefully” when the 
facts about existing banks are more fully known and are 
studied comparatively. We may perhaps be forgiven 
for dissenting from the view, also expressed by Mr. 
Norman, that, ‘during a period of fifty years or more, 
ending with the early years of the present century, the 
gradual development of central banking was taking place 
in various countries without being the subject of dis- 
cussion, and, indeed, almost without attracting notice.”’ 
That will hardly appear to the historical student a satis- 
factory summing up of the endless controversies over the 
Bank Acts in England; the embittered controversies 
over the Bank of France in the sixties; the renewed 
outburst of controversy over “ Diskontpolitik”’ and the 
position of the Reichsbank before the war; and the agita- 
tion in America between 1907 and the passing of the 
Reserve Bank Act in 1913. 

It is not that the nineteenth century took the central 
bank for granted that is significant ; the significant thing 
is that nineteenth-century writers were on the whole 
inclined to place more stress on the question of the 
standard and were content to assign a more modest role 
to the central bank than we are inclined to do. The 
fundamental issue today is really, we venture to think, 
in danger of being overlooked. It is this : What precisely 
central banks can, and what precisely they cannot, be 
expected to do. Unless our modern constitution-makers 
have clear and definite opinions upon this particular 
point, much of their labour is bound to be wasted. 
Structure is important, but function is even more impor- 
tant, and it is here that the work of critical investigation 
must really begin. 

Any such scientific study should begin by asking 
precisely what countries ought to have central banks at 
all? At the present time central banks are springing up 
almost as rapidly as mushrooms; and we have the ab- 
surdity of small areas, with populations of the size of a 
London metropolitan borough, solemnly creating a central 
bank to manage the credit structure of a Lilliputian State. 
The existence of such banks, we may be told, is necessary, 
because each one of these newcomers to the family of 
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nations has insisted upon providing a separate currency, 
and it is better that such a currency should be controlled 
by a central bank than not be controlled at all. But is 
not the proper line of progress to press for the abolition 
of such currencies altogether ? Why should we take it 
for granted that the Treaty of Versailles should mean the 
indefinite perpetuation, not only of customs frontiers, 
but of currency frontiers as well ? The real truth is that 
these new currencies represent, through the franchise 
and other taxes imposed on the central banks, a source 
of profit to Government. But this point could easily 
be met by a convention that if all these minor States were 
to form a common currency area with a szngle central 
bank, they should draw from the profits of the central 
bank an amount determined by the ratio of their 
respective populations to the total population included. 
It is clear enough that whilst some areas are really 
too small to set up all the elaborate paraphernalia of a 
central bank, others do not present the economic charac- 
teristics which require a central bank; or, at any rate, a 
central bank of the ‘“‘advanced” type represented by the 
American model which has been so slavishly followed in a 
good many parts of the world. We have before now 
drawn attention in these columns to the misunderstanding 
which prevails in certain quarters as to the “commercial”’ 
activities of the South African Reserve Bank. Meanwhile, 
an attentive study of the balance sheets of that bank will 
show that the greatest part of the earning assets of the 
bank are inv ested in British trade-bills. Does that not 
indicate that the creating of the South African Bank was 
somewhat premature? If a central bank invests the 
greater part of its earning assets in a foreign country 
(we say nothing of its non-interest-bearing reserves), does 
not that seem to show that the area in which it is situated 
lacks some of the essential qualifications which the crea- 
tion of a central bank presupposes ? The authors of the 
book we have cited are evidently aware that there is 
something to be said for the view that there can be an 
oversupply of central banks when they remark that, 
“unless, however, a country is under the dominating 
influence of a ne ighbouring money centre, or unless the 
local credit structure is insufficiently developed, the 
arguments on the economic side for handing over the 
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management of a currency to a central bank are con- 
vincing.”” No doubt; but the exceptions are very 
important—if we are all of us veally living under the 
dollar standard, the first qualification might be held to 
make any central bank except the New York Reserve 
Bank unnecessary ! 

If some centres are too small and others too unde- 

veloped really to require a central bank, then, if it is also 
true that “the risk of prematurity in the creation of a 
central banking system should not necessarily be regarded 
as a decisive factor, because there is no influence so potent 
on the way of developing the credit system on sound 
and progressive lines as a well-founded central bank,” we 
must not expect central banks to follow a uniform model. 
Even central banks must live (no one has ever supported 
the idea of a subsidy to a central bank on the ground of 
the net economic advantages it confers), and that being 
the case, naturally the local central bank must utilize 
such opportunities as the rudimentary economic environ- 
ment affords for making ends meet. If this involves types 
of activity not sanctioned by orthodox theory, so much 
the worse for the theory—it must abandon the view that 
there is a standard pattern suitable for all alike. 

We venture to express the opinion that what passes 
as “advanced” theory on a good many points of central 
banking practice is simply a generalization from the 
practices of the Federal Reserve system. This applies, 
for instance, to the following devices, now much favoured : 
the compulsory maintenance at the central bank, by 
the commercial banks, of an amount of cash equal to a 
given percentage of their de posits, and the exclusion of 
the central bank from dealings other than those with 
other banks and the “open market,” i.e. the creation of a 
“pure” bankers’ bank. If this zs the ideal which ought 
to be followed when new central banks are opened and 
old ones are reconstituted, there is hardly a single Euro- 
pean central bank today which is not in urgent need of 
reformation. It may be the case that expedients which 
were devised to meet the peculiar position of the U.S.A. 

unwillingness to join the system on the one hand, 
resentment at possible competition on the other—are 
everywhere valid ; but we should not take this for granted 
without further inv estigation. 
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Other difficulties which arise at the present time are 
due to a deplorable unwillingness to accept anything 
as true because it happens to be simple. We are nowa- 
days so preoccupied in discussing the virtues of “credit 
control” that we overlook the simple truth that one of 
the reasons why in the past the central bank was less 
highly extolled than it is now was that it was quite clearly 
seen that an international metallic standard prevented 
a central bank from either abusing its powers too easily or 
allowing others to abuse theirs. Our authors, for instance, 
ascribe the failure of the first Polish stabilization “in 
part . . . to the fact that sufficient precautions had not 
been taken to secure for the central bank effective control 
of credit conditions in the open market. There was, in 
consequence, an excessive expansion of credit by the 
commercial banks, which led to a heavy drain on the 
international assets of the Bank of Poland.’ But, of 
course, the way to check a fall in the value of the currency 
is to retire it by the sale of foreign assets. What is a 
reserve for if it isnot to be used ? The truth is, of course, 
that credit-creation by the Polish banks had very little 
to do with the matter at all; a stabilization scheme is 
pretty sure to break down if a Government inflates 
through a second bank whilst the first is trying to deflate. 
“Control over credit” is perfectly useless when simul- 
taneously a Government desires not to have its note 
issues controlled. After this, it is perhaps not very 
surprising that an exaggerated importance is given to 
reserve requirements; “‘insistence on adequate reserves 
is the great safeguard against over-issue, but no system 
[of reserves| however carefully devised can ensure that the 
central bank will never find itself in difficulties.” - If the 
old-fashioned and simple truth is once fully remembered 
again, according to which, if free and effective converti- 
bility is rigidly insisted on, the reserve looks after itself, 
whilst if free and effective convertibility is not present, 
any reserve, however large it may be, is utterly useless, 
we shall be able more effectiv ely to influence the policy 
of those central bankers who, by accumulating large 
masses of gold which they are afraid to use when the time 
comes for action, are threatening to bring about the very 
catastrophe of a falling price-level which they affect 
to deplore. 
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The Banking Year 


O far as profits are concerned, 1927 was not quite so 
S good a year for the English banks as 1926 or 1925, 

though better for the Big Five, if not for the Lan- 
cashire banks, than 1924. The governing considerations 
are, first, that the bank rate averaged 7s. per cent. less 
(that is £4 13s. against £5) than in 1926, but 2s. per cent. 
more than in 1925, and 13s. per cent. more than in 1924; 
secondly, that the deposits, and therefore the total 
resources of the banks, averaged more than in the previous 
years—more, in fact, than in any year since 1922; and, 
thirdly, that 1927 was the year succeeding the year of the 
coal stoppage, and therefore probably a year in which 
greater provision than usual for bad and doubtful debts 
was necessary. It is, however, impossible to assign values 
to these factors. We cannot tell how far the fall in profits, 
due to lower interest rates, was offset by the increase due 
to larger resources, for the fall in the bank rate will only 
affect earnings on demand deposits and not on time 
deposits, which carry a rate of interest varying with the 
bank rate, and we have therefore no direct means of 
approach to the question of how far, in fact, extra pro- 
vision was required for losses, realized or prospective, 
resulting from the coal stoppage, the depressed state of 
the cotton industry, and the no less depressed state of 
agriculture, in which, as Mr. Leaf showed some years ago, 
the banks, or some of them, have a surprisingly large 
financial stake. All that seems certain is that notwith- 
standing the exemplary prudence which the banks have 
for many years past exercised in the matter of provision 
for doubtful debts, they did not entirely escape the effects 
of the industrial disasters of 1920. 

However, the setback in profits, so far as the published 
figures tell a true tale, is really of an almost trivial nature. 
The Big Five between them made {11,562,920, 
against {11,759,360 in 1926 and {11,748,644 in 1925, so 
that the drop is less than 2 per cent. compared with either 
of those years. It would, indeed, have been a trifle 
larger had not the Midland Bank, apparently weary of 
ploughing its lonely furrow of a 15 per cent. cash ratio, 
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reduced its percentage by over I per cent., though still 
maintaining it at a higher level than its competitors; a 
change of practice which doubtless explains why this 
bank alone of the five showed an’ increase in profit. 
The Lancashire banks rather oddly seem, taking them in 
the lump, to have done rather better than the Big Five, 
for only two of them made less than in 1926, though one 
of these, the Union Bank of Manchester (which is owned 
by Barclays) has provided what, for want of a better 
term, must be called the sensation of the year by reduc- 
ing its dividend rate from the 20 per cent. paid in recent 
vears to 18 per cent. This was a precautionary move 
the 20 per cent. dividend would have cost only £120,000 
out of declared profits of £195,000—dictated by con- 
sideration of the state of the cotton trade. Of the other 
banks in the cotton manufacturing area, however, two 
show a small increase in earnings, and only one, Williams 
Deacons, a decline. The Bank of Liverpool and Martins 
(now Martins Bank) which, until its recent absorption of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, was not very widely 
represented in the cotton manufac turing districts, includes 
six months’ earnings of the Equitable Bank of Halifax 
(which was purchased during the year), but would prob- 
ably have shown a small increase without them. The 
Scottish banks, so far as their results are available, all 
declare slightly higher profits, but the National Bank 
reports for the third year in succession an appreciable 
decline. The figures are set out on p. 141, as also are the 
profits and deposits of that important annex of the bank- 
ing system constituted by the three large joint-stock 
discount companies. These houses (which, unlike the 
banks, have not to worry about doubtful debts) have all 
done better than in the previous two years, thanks to the 
somewhat increased margin between the cost of short- 
term borrowing and the interest earnable on bills and on 
short-dated Government securities; and thanks, also, 
as the deposit figures show, to a somewhat increased 
volume of business. 

We have already mentioned the substantial rise in 
deposits which is, in fact, probably the most important 
feature of the banking year. It would be pleasant to 
think that this expansion of deposits is a reflection of the 
recovery of industry and of an increase in the general 
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prosperity of the country. But whilst this interpretation 
may not be altogether invalid an examination of the 


ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS 


1g2 1926 1925 - 4 

r f £ 
Barclays 2,306,329 2,427,162 2,289,637 oe 
Lloyds .. 2,475,074 2,523,582 2,569,366 2,468,934 
Midland . 2,554,050 2,535,730 2,522,469 2,424,992 
(a) National Provincii " 2,093,452 2,115,054 2,161,580 1,974,043 
Westminster 2,132,815 2,157,232 2,205, 392 2,013,502 
National Bank 313,328 345,011 368,374 361,272 
(a) District .. a 452,521 450,139 = 458,993 448,073 
(a) Lanes & Yorks .. 264,528 245,360 242,957 
(a) Manchester & County 188,860 186,116 199,319 193,393 
(a) Martins... 555.22G* 542,731 572,317 539,443 
(a) Union of Manche ster 195,28 205,762 214,221 221,395 
(a) Williams Deacons 310, 585 330,856 344,860 338,893 


* Including 6 months’ profit of Equitable Bank (Halifax). 
+ Profit statement for 1927 not issued; bank now incorporated in Martins 


Bank. 
(a) Profits stated before deducting income tax on dividend. 


SCOTTISH BANKING PROFITS 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
£ £ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland (to Feb. 28) .. 370,119 368,164 365,975 355,726 
3rit. Linen Bank (to Jan. 15) 317,750 320,234 317,812 300,665 
(a) Clydesdale Bank (to Dec. 31) 335,485 334,191 341,566 345,642 
Commercial Bank (to Oct. 31) 335,126 326,694 334,897 335,117 
National Bank (to Nov. 1 . 286,060 284,777 288,397 291,583 
Royal Bank (to Oct.8) .. .. 481,977 476,545 472,62 3 452,369 
(a) Union Bank (to April 2) 317,750 315,587 330,464 326,362 
(#) Profits are stated before deducting income tax on dividend. 


DISCOUNT COMPANIES 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
£ f £ £ 

Alexanders : 

Profits .. a 109,051 106,045 106,113 136,510 

Deposits .- 19,109,251 17,344,837 17,525,055 17,862,591 
National : 

Profits .. ee 178,007 153,081 147,588 159,544 

Deposits .. 29,208,384 29,135,061 28,681,949 26,826,096 
Union: : 

Profits .. iia 233,915 220,240 221,275 253,794 


Deposits .» 44,801,420 41,455,141 40,794,107 40,100,868 
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course of the money market during the year and also of 
the distribution of the additional deposits suggests that 
in the main it is rather to external than to internal con- 
siderations that the increase must be related. In the first 
place, the table given below shows that while the deposits 
of the thirteen purely English banks which make up their 
accounts to December 31 (a qualification which excludes 
the National Bank, Hoares, and Glyns) show an increase 
of £44,623,000 to £1,864,528,000, that is of just under 
24 per cent. between December 1926 and December 1927, 
£41,000,000 of that increase is attributable to the Big 








(000’s omitted) 


DEPOSITS ADVANCES 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

f f f f 
Barclays 318,373* 309,884* 161,868 155, 455 
Lloyds 357,185 346,133 195,339 194,758 
Midland ‘ 3745375 366,423 206,488 200,460 
National Provinci i 273,597 259,250 146,715 142,190 
Westminster 280,612 285,406 137,054 141,741 


National Bank... ~. 36,578 30,815 15,359 15,903 











Coutts ws .. 16,996 9,183 8,772 
Glyn Mills .. ws ». 34,875 30,766 10,832 10,541 
Hoare (to July 5) .. st 3,051 3,237 1,016 944+ 
District 53.721 52,322 25,120 24,189 
Lanes & Yorks 24,026 23,661 10,039 9,901 
Manchester & County 19,179 19,249 12,132 12,404 
Martins 62,891 59,819 36,573 36,703 
Union of Mancheste r 17,734 17, 435 10,780 11,548 
Williams Deacons 32,663 32,438 18,250 18,985 
Yorks Penny Bank (to June 30)27,534 27,952 3,690 3,248 


* Including profit and loss balance 
¢ Including discounts. 

(000’s omitted) 
DEPOSITS ADVANCES 


1926-7 1925-6 1926-7 1925-6 





f £ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland ‘a 31,937 29,904 13,332 13,485 
British Linen Bank .. 27,002 27,078 12,763* 11,588* 
Clydesdale Bank - 29,620 29,887 15,872 15,751 
Commercial Bank is 33,617 33,180 18,717 18,473 
National Bank. . - 30,746 30,885 14,001 13,725 
Royal Bank .. ea 44,187 40,458 21,435 19,454 
Union Bank .. ais 25,620 27,098 10,530 9,758 


* Including discounts. 
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Five banks and to Glyn Mills, a City bank with a 
specialized business; whilst the greater part of the 
remainder may be explained by the fact that Martins’ 
balance sheet for last December included about £1,500,000 
of deposits previously held by the absorbed Equitable 
Bank. These facts support the conclusion, to which 
other considerations point, that the major part of the 
fresh deposits received by the banks were deposits of 
foreign origin. During the greater part of the year the 
whole of our monetary policy was directed to attracting 
foreign balances to London and to retaining those already 
there. Before the end of the year that policy, assisted by 
the openhandedness of the United States in the matter of 
foreign lending, had led to an influx of gold into England 
—the gold holding of the Bank of England was £1,600,000 
higher at the end of 1927 than at the end of 1926, and the 
reserve of the Banking Department (with the assistance, 
probably, of bank-notes returned from the Continent) 
£3,350,000 higher—thus providing the cash basis for 
additional deposits. We should, however, add that the 
expansion of deposits took place before the influx of gold. 
The deposits of the ten London clearing banks, which 
issue monthly figures, averaged over the whole year 
about £50,000,000, or 3 per cent. higher than in 1926, 
although the average cash holding was only about 14 per 
cent. higher. This, of course, was only possible at the 
expense of a reduction of the cash to deposits ratio—a 
reduction which was due to the change of policy on the 
part of one bank, the Midland, already referred to. But 
for the Midland Bank’s modification of earlier practice 
there could have been no appreciable expansion of bank- 
ing deposits until the end of the year, when the additional 
gold to support it was available, for the Bank of England 
on its part showed no disposition at all to allow its ratio 
of reserves to deposits to weaken. 

The steady expansion of “‘loans and advances,” which 
has been in progress since the summer of 1922, continued 
during 1927, though, particularly towards the end of the 
year, at a reduced rate. As between December 1926 and 
December 1927 the advances of the London clearing 
banks increased by only £25,000,000, compared with 
£42,000,000 between December 1925 and December 1926; 
and thanks to the substantial addition to the volume of 
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deposits, the ratio of advances to deposits, which had 
previously shown a persistent tendency to impinge upon 
the supposedly critical percentage of 55 per cent., eased 
somewhat. In the matter of advances, too, some contrast 
between the London and the Lancashire banks is apparent, 
for in the aggregate the advances of the six Lancashire 
banks declined slightly during the year, no doubt because 
the banks found it necessary to face with increased resist- 
ance the demands for accommodation of the spinners and 
weavers of American cotton. 

Following their regular procedure of the last five 
years the banks again sold investments to provide funds 
for their increase d advances to trade and industry; the 
holdings of the ten clearing banks show between Decem- 
ber 1926 and December 1927 a shrinkage of £17,000,000, 
comparing with the increase of £25,000,000 in advances. 
The bill portfolio is in the aggregate substantially un- 
changed, though acceptances and similar commitments 
show a substantial increase. Unfortunately, however, 
the figures relating to these items tell us nothing worth 
knowing, since, with one exception, Treasury bills are 
not distinguished from commercial bills, and, with two 
exceptions, acceptances are lumped in with “other 
engagements,’ which represent largely forward exchange 
contracts. Until all the banks follow the example of 
Lloyds—of which a word later on—and give the informa- 
tion which the Cunliffe Committee nearly ten years ago 
recommended that they should, it will remain impossible 
to answer that question of vital import which is so often 
asked : ‘“‘Is the bill on London losing ground as an instru- 
ment in the financing of world trade?” Two other 
items in the bank balance sheets arouse curiosity—first, 
the large increase in “money at call and short notice,” 
and, secondly, the decline by £579,000 in the value of the 
shareholdings in affiliated banks of the Big Five. 
The latter movement is due to the writing down by 
Barclays and Lloyds of their holdings in the Union Bank 
of Manchester and the National Bank of Scotland 
respectively. So far as Barclays is concerned, the course 
adopted follows naturally upon the reduction of the 
dividend of the Union Bank, but in Lloyds’ case no 
particular reason for the writing down is apparent. 
Indeed, in both cases the action taken savours, perhaps, 
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of the puritanic, but at the same time it does draw atten- 
tion to what, we believe, is an undeniable fact, namely, 
that the affiliated banks of the Big Five have not 
progressed so well as the “independent” banks operating 
in the same districts. Is that because the dwellers in 
Scotland and Lancashire have shown a _ sentimental 
preference for the “independent” local banks, or is it that 
the “independent” banks have been administered more 
robustly and with greater regard to local conditions and 
requirements ? It is beyond us to say. 

The increase in the “money at call and short notice” 
of the London clearing banks has been of a very 
pronounced character. On the average of the year this 
item accounted for £137,000,000 of their funds, against 
£120,000,000 in 1926; and the figure for December, 
£160 ,000,000, or £28,000,000 more than in December 
1926, is by far the highest figure yet recorded. The reasons 
for the increase are somewhat obscure; it may be con- 
nected in some degree with the large foreign deposits 
held by several of the London banks, or it may be, par- 
ticularly as the increase is greater in the second half of the 
year than in the first, connected with the great activity 
of the Stock Exchange in the latter part of the year and 
a consequent increased demand for “‘account to account” 
loans. 

Unfortunately, the English banks have not yet seen 
the desirability, as the Americans have, of disclosing 
the amount of their accommodation to the Stock Ex- 
change—which brings us to our final point. A year ago, 
in discussing, in THE BANKER, the banking year 1926, we 
urged as strongly as we knew how that the banks should 
abandon their habits of unnecessary secretiveness and 
consider what they could usefully do in the way of pub- 
lishing information of general economic value to which 
they have access. Since then one bank, Lloyds, has made 
a notable advance in this direction. In his annual speech 
to the shareholders a year ago, Mr. Beaumont Pease 
disclosed some of the results of an interesting analysis 
of the advances of his bank, an analysis which, if con- 
ducted regularly, may become quite a valuable source of 
information upon the state of the principal groups of 
industries. But Lloyds Bank has not stopped at that. 
In its last report it sets an example to other banks by 
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adopting an improved form of balance sheet designed 
to give fuller information about the constitution of three 
principal types of asset. Bills of exchange it now sub- 
divides into Treasury bills, commercial bills, and foreign 
and colonial bills, a classification which, if other banks 
would adopt it, would tell us something about the distri- 
bution of Treasury bill debt of the British Government 
and something about the volume of outstanding commer- 
cial bills. Further, it divides the item ‘‘advances and 
other accounts” into advances proper, balances abroad, 
“items in transit,’’ and ‘‘other assets and accounts,” so 
that we now know for the first time what the true total 
of Lloyds Bank’s advances is—that on December 31 
last it was £187,798,000, and not £195,339,000, as it would 
have appeared under the old system. And lastly Lloyds 
Bank, like the Midland Bank, now distinguishes 
“acceptances’”’ from ‘endorsements, guarantees and 
other obligations,” revealing incidentally, since the 
endorsements and guarantees amount to £37,800,000 
and the acceptances to only £5,900,000, how seriously 
misnamed this item was before. These innovations are 
useful and acceptable, and it is hoped that the reception 
they have had will induce Mr. Pease to give us some more 
and, for example, to reveal the composition as between 
time and demand deposits of the “ current, deposit and 
other accounts,” and also the amount of money lent to 
the Stock Exchange. But—and this is the point which 
we wish to stress—information given by one bank, 
however full, is not in itself of great value. What is 
required is a continuous supply by all the banks, or at 
least a preponderating number, of the information of 
economic significance which they have at their disposal. 
It is essential that all the banks should agree to furnish 
on a common basis the figures relating to their activities 
which are of public value, and the action of Lloyds Bank, 
creditable though it is, is of importance only in so far 
as it is a breaking of the ice and an example. As Mr. 
McKenna has just said, thereby indicating a willingness 
on the part of his bank to support cordially any plan 
to this end, “ Co-operation between all the banks, 
including the Central Bank, in publishing the statistics 
acquired by scientific students would help us materially 
in the solution of some of the problems of credit control.” 
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Gold Problems of the Federal 


Reserve Banks 
By H. Parker Willis 


T the beginning of the year 1928, the Federal 
Reserve system finds itself faced with a problem 


which has been for a long time under-estimated or 
minimized by a good many persons, including not a few 
in the Federal Reserve system itself. This is the situation 
with respect to the gold holdings of the United States 
and their disposal. Figures currently compiled show that 
during the twelve months closing with December the 
United States lost a net sum equal to $151,000,000, that 
being a larger amount than had gone out in any year 
since 1919. As a matter of fact, the loss, during the last 
few weeks of the year alone, was much larger than this 
sum, being in the neighbourhood of $200,000,000, but 
it was offset by net gains which had occurred earlier in 
the season. Today there is every reason to expect very 
much larger shipments of gold in the near future unless 
something should be done to restrain the movement by 
artificial methods. The Federal Reserve system has, in 
fact, reached the point at which it will be called upon to 
do something which it has thus far never successfully 
attempted: to regulate the flow of specie into and out of 
the United States, and so to control the amount of the 
metal held in the country. This raises an unusually 
interesting problem of central banking. Perhaps the 
most encouraging feature of the present situation is that 
the leading bankers of the United States are well aware 
of the character of the situation, and that Federal Reserve 
bankers also appear to recognize some of the elements in- 
volved init. At the close of October 1927 the stock of gold 
in the United States was rather less than $4,500,000,000 
or about the same as it was at the corresponding date in 
1924. Movements into and out of the country during the 
years since the latter date had practically offset one 
another. Since the end of October the country has lost 
about $200,000,000. The total held in Federal Reserve 


banks is about $2,855,000,000. 
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However, during the years in question, I924-27, 
there has been a very substantial out-and-in movement 
due to the great (and fluctuating) trade balance of the 
United States, the enormous financing which has been 
done for European countries, and the extensive credits 
which have been opened in favour of foreign central banks. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to 
Congress just rendered, states the annual movement of gold 
(including gold earmarked and not shipped) as follows : 


IMPORTS {in millions) EXPORTS (in millions) 
From a, ‘ 53 «To Brazil 38 
Engle - + a . 
” oo a ,, Argentina - in 
x Japan 59.«~—C GeTMany .. 14 
Holland - ok ae 5 CaRetA: x. ia <a ~ 
Australia « 22 ,, Mexico... re es 6 
a -* . “> 7 ,, other countries .. ss © 
Mexico cae 2 Sale of gold held abroad .. 62 
,, Other countries IZ wi ked 
Purchased abroad 62 a a eee ae 
Total «i a <a Total... be .. 299 


There is already, as is thus evident, a serious gold- 
control problem, viewed from a banking standpoint, and 
the difference between the present moment and any 
previous date in the past three years is found in the 
fact that apparently there is a well-defined situation 
which tends to drive gold out of the country with no 
compensating inward movement to offset it. 

It might seem that, with about half of the readily 
available monetary gold in the world located in the 
United States at the present moment, there need be no 
serious doubt as to the ability of the country to supply 
gold in such quantity as was necessary. It is true that, 
in testifying before the Indian Currency Commission 
about eighteen months ago, some American bankers 
expressed the opinion that the United States could not 
spare any gold to other countries or, as they expressed it, 
such exports “would not be welcome.”’ This view tacitly 
implied, of course, the thought that the gold could not be 
spared if our present credit structure were to be main- 
tained. What was meant by such an opinion is made 
clear enough from a compilation prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board and published in the current number of 
the “ Federal Reserve Bulletin.”” In this it is stated that : 
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“The growth of loans and investments at reporting 
member banks during the past year has been accom- 
panied by an increase of about $1,400,000,000 in the 
banks’ combined net demand and time deposits, demand 
deposits showing an increase of $738,000,000, and time 
deposits an increase of $655,000,000 for the year. The 
increase in demand deouciie: during the current year has 
been in contrast with the two preceding years, when the 
volume of demand deposits remained constant while time 
deposits increased steadily. The continuous growth of 
time deposits in recent years, which has considerably 
increased their proportion of total deposits, has been 
an important factor in enabling the member banks to 
increase their loans and investments in the past five years 
by about $8,600,000,000, on a basis of $445,000,000 
added to their reserve balances. This expansion of bank 
credit during the past five years, at the rate of about $19 
a credit to $1 of reserve, has reduced ime average reserves 
held by member banks from 81 to 7°3 per cent. of the 
deposits, subject to reserve requirements. i 2 sagen 
member bank investments have not increased nearly a 
rapidly as their time deposits, it is clear that a a 
able proportion of the funds represented by time deposits 
has been used in short-term credit operations.” The 
following table gives a brief statistical review of the change 
that has thus been going on during the past few years 
among the banks of the Federal Reserve system (figures 
being “those of reporting member banks numbering about 
658 and located in 100 principal cities) : 
REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
(Monthly averages of weekly figures. In millions of dollars.) 





Increase or Decrease (- 
from previous year 


\ 
Amount ; 


Net demand Time Net demand Time 
deposits deposits deposits deposits 

November 1922 ei II,Im6 | 3,650 gob 654 
November 1923 a 11,168 4,033 52 383 
November 1924 ie 13,075 4,837 1,907 S04 
November 1925 a 13,180 5,343 105 506 
November 1926 - 12,950 5,770 —230 427 
November 1927 an 13,688 6 42: 5 738 655 
Tots ul c hange for 6 years - 3,478 3,429 
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From this survey, it is apparent that what has 
happened in the United States has been an enormous 
expansion of credit as compared with reserves. Let it be 
especially noted that the Reserve Board, in the study to 
which reference has already been made above, remarks 
that the “expansion of bank credit during the past five 
years at the rate of about $19 of credit to $1 “of reserves has 
reduced the average reserves held by member banks from 81 
to 7°3 per cent. of the deposits subject to reserve requirements.’ 
This shows how serious a reserve situation may actually 
have to be faced by the system, unless it can get its own 
consent to curtail the outst inding credit liabilities in 
some way corresponding to the narrowing of reserve 
balances as accentuated by shipments of sold. It must 
meet any lessening of business or reduction of prices 
which would result from such a change of front. 

Nevertheless, there is a large and influential body of 
opinion in the Reserve system and in the Administration 
which is of the opinion that gold can be shipped abroad 
without in any serious way inte rfering with the domestic 
credit situation. Members of the staff of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York have taken the position that 
there is a “cushion of credit’’ which can be used to break 
any shock to the general business or to the stock market 
position that might otherwise result from shipments of 
specie and consequent narrowing of reserve holdings. 
As stated by these spokesmen, it is possible for the Reserve 
Bank of New York, with its own resources and those of 
other Reserve banks jointly used, to make an automatic 
expansion of advances through “open market operations,’ 
and thereby to put back into the general fund of credit 
available for the use of the community about the same 
amount that is withdrawn through reductions of reserve 
balances growing out of the exportation of gold from the 
United States with the consequence that the exporting 
banks draw it out of the Reserve banks and so cut down 
their reserve balances in those institutions. 

This view of the situation calls for some brief review 
of the open market policy of the Reserve system. The 
open market section of the Federal Reserve Act authorized 
the banks to buy and sell in the open market, with or 
without the endorsement of a member bank, bills of the 
kinds made eligible for rediscount. For many years 
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after the adoption of the Act, this section was a dead 
letter, and was even stigmatized by former se 
of the Reserve Board as wholly impossible and unwork- 
able. However, after 1922, when the personnel of the 
3oard had conside ably changed, more attention began 
to be given to the open market section, and some of the 
restrictions which had severally handicapped its opera- 
tion were removed. Eventually, a so-called open market 
committee was appointed, its personnel being drawn from 
the executive offices of Reserve banks, working presumably 
in consultation with the Federal Reserve Board or with 
certain of its members. It was provided that this open 
market committee should determine exactly what could 
be done at any given time, and the amount of open 
market paper to be bought. Purchases of open market 
paper were to be distributed among Reserve banks in 
specified proportions. It was agreed that practically 
all of the open market operations should be based upon 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness and bankers’ accept- 
ances. The Treasury certificates, as is well known, 
merely represent the unfunded portion of the public 
debt of the United States. They are allowed to run for 
three to twelve months, according to maturity and series, 
and then they are taken up through the use of borrowed 
funds (in addition to current fiscal receipts) obtained 
through new issues of Treasury certificates. The bankers’ 
acceptances are bills drawn for any of the purposes for 
which acceptances may be made, and re present a banker’s 
guarantee of the underlying credit. At the present time 
about one-third of them have been drawn, and are being 
carried, for the purpose of financing agricultural products 
in storage. Briefly stated, the open market “ policy’ 

of the Federal Reserve banks, fully explained at the 
request of a congressional committee in 1926, whose 
hearings are now a public document, is to buy or sell 
certificates and acceptances whenever it is felt that the 
market “needs”’ to be supplied with “money,” or con- 
versely can spare it, so that Reserve banks are warranted 
in drawing it in. For some time past, the practical 
application of the policy has been to purchase largely 
of certificates and acceptances whenever gold movements 


whenever it was needful to supply banks 
The 


occurred, or 
with the funds they required for lending at call. 
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New York Stock Exchange, through its money committee, 
has for some time past undertaken to maintain a call 
rate between 34 and 43 per cent. In order to accomplish 
this object, the money committee, whenever necessary, 
requests the larger banks of New York to offer funds in 
the stock market, and finds itself usually obliged to do so 
when interior banks have determined to withdraw from 
the market, and so have called in funds which they had 
previously loaned for the purpose of supporting stocks. 
It is evident that from time to time the member banks 
appealed to may not have enough funds on hand to comply 
with such requests or orders, and when that has been the 
case they have, of course, gone at once to the local Reserve 
bank with applications for accommodation. Such appli- 
cations have usually been supported with eligible paper 
offered for rediscount or have been accompanied by pre- 
sentation of their own notes secured by Liberty Bonds or 
other Government obligations. In this way, the Reserve 
bank has been called upon to furnish in fact the money 
that was needed for sustaining the stock market and 
keeping call rates down to the figure already mentioned 
as being theoretically considered the ideal one. 

What is practically proposed therefore by those 
Reserve bank officials who have expressed themselves 
on the subject has been that, as gold goes out, there 
should be a further expansion of open market advances 
based on Treasury certificates and acceptances, while 
at the same time the stock market is being supplied with 
funds through direct loans to larger banks which, in turn, 
maintain the call rate at a figure that substantially 
coincides with the rediscount rate of the Reserve system. 
It is believed that in this way the Reserve banks may be 
enabled to ship very large quantities of gold (some 
official estimates placing the amount that can be exported 
without “inconvenience ’”’ as high as $500,000,000) without 
feeling any bad effects. 

One of the weakest links in the chain of reasoning 
which is thus indicated is the great expansion of brokers’ 
loans which has been going on steadily throughout 1927. 
Announcement has just been made by the New York 
Stock Exchange that the aggregate of these loans made 
by banks of all descriptions to members of the exchange 
for the purpose of carrying securities is $4,430,000,000, 
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an increase of about $341,000,000 during December, and 
of about $1,000,000,000 during the twelve months of 
1927. A very large share of these loans was made by 
member banks in the New York district, the official 
figures indicating a total of about $3,800,000,000 so 
derived. Continuation of the policy is evidently very 
largely dependent upon maintaining the general level of 
prices on the Stock Exchange, and at the same time, of 
course, continually enlarging the loans made by the banks 
(with the support of the Reserve banks) to brokers. A 
vicious circle is established through this policy, and there 
is great danger that at any moment it may be broken. 
One thing that tends to break it at almost any time is the 
fact that the income return of nearly all stocks is now far 
below anything that justifies their current prices. Many 
of the leading stocks are selling at figures which afford 
a net return to the holder of not over 3 to 4 per cent., 
and in some cases even less, while the most careful survey 
of the business situation furnishes no reason whatever 
for believing that enormous further increases in actual 
value will occur. Certainly they seem highly unlikely 
to increase in a degree that would sustain or support 
the quoted values of the shares which have been forced 
up to such abnormally high levels within recent months 
and weeks. 

Maintenance of the existing artificial banking and 
credit situation has, however, become a political creed. 
On January 6 President Coolidge, in public statements to 
newspaper correspondents, took cognizance of the heavy 
selling which had been induced in the New York market 
after January 1 by announcement of the great growth in 
brokers’ loans, and expressed the opinion that this growth 
was entirely healthy and normal, being simply due to 
the multiplication of securities that had been in progress 
and, of course, required the use of a reasonable amount 
of bank credit to finance and carry them. The opinion 
is not concurred in by authoritative members of the 
Reserve system or, indeed, by authoritative bankers 
generally. 

Governor George J. Seay, of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, in a public survey of the whole situation 
(issued, however, before the President’s statement was 
uttered) asks whether we are “living in a fools’ paradise,’ 
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and takes very sharp issue with the whole stock market- 
banking- credit situation. Mr. Thomas R. Preston, the 
president of the American Bankers’ Association, in a 
lengthy and thoughtful article, classes the banking- credit 
problem of the United States with the question of farm 
relief in rank, and regards the speculative growth of 
loans as a matter of great danger which will require 
close watching. The banks of the country in general, 
says Mr. Preston, are already considerably “loaned up, 
and will before long require to get funds for the support 
of their commercial customers by borrowing them as 
best they can, or by obtaining them through the sale 
of investments which they are already holding. That 
they will get the funds through the sale of investments 
is the belief of many, and when their great holdings of 
stocks and bonds are placed on the market downward 
movements must necessarily be expected. All this, 
thinks Mr. Preston, constitutes a situation to which 
the community “must not be blind.” 

The credit situation in the United States, as thus 
depicted, affords the background for grandiose schemes 
which have never thus far been revealed in full, but which 
have been hinted at by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mellon, in his annual report just published. In that 
document he says the fact that the stock of gold in a 
United States stands today at about the same level i 
at the close of 1924 is attributable “at least in part”’ to 
“reserve policy.’’ This, he contends, has been exhibited 
“not simply through specific operations designed to 
deal with gold movements, but principally by the pur- 
suance of a larger plan which has had as its objective 
the restoration of the gold standard throughout the world, 
and which has found expression in the granting of credits 
to a number of European banks of issue, and in a discount 
and open market policy which, as far as possible, has 
avoided a rate position which would attract gold to this 
country and would put a strain upon the European 
money markets.’’ The Secretary of the Treasury con- 
gratulates himself upon the satisfactory working of the 
gold policy of Reserve banks, and thinks it exceptionally 
essential to carry on and expand the plans that have been 
heretofore pursued, for, says he: “ Foreign countries have 
balances here amounting to upwards of $2,000,000,000, 
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which constitute a claim upon our gold reserves which 
may be exercised at any time,’ while “foreign loans of 
many countries and many kinds are being offered in our 
market at a rate of over $1,000,000,000 a year.” He 
evidently believes that large movements of gold will 
continue and, as already stated, Reserve bank officials are 
definitely contemplating them, asserting that they are to be 
expected ; and (although doubtless conscious of the credit 
background already depicted) are repeatedly asserting 
that they can prevent any effect of such shipments 
because of the “cushion of credit’? which they believe 
themselves to possess and to be able to interpose against 
any danger of shock. 

3elief that gold when shipped abroad has been dis- 
posed of, or has betaken itself to some country or market 
from which no reflex effects of it will be felt, is apparently 
implied in these general statements, and, indeed, is 
expressed by some. Others who belong to the school 
of “old-fashioned economists” are inclined to hold to the 
belief that wherever the gold is sent it will exert some 
effect, bringing about a readjustment of financial relation- 
ships between “the American market and the one to which 
it goes. Whatever may be thought on this more or less 
obvious score, the most recent outgivings as to the dis- 
posal of the gold show that it 1s certainly not going to 
countries where it will be used very efficiently for main- 
tenance of the gold standard, or for restoration of that 
standard, or in pursuance of a anes plan’”’ looking to 
the progress of the gold standard throughout the world. 
The latest computations of the Reserve system show 
a very wide distribution of gold shipments during the 
year 1927, a great deal of it going to countries where 
there is already a plethora of gold instead of the 
countries which require it in order to build up their 
reserves 

There is thus unquestionably a very great discrepancy 
between theory and successful practice in the management 
of the gold policy and gold holdings of the Reserve 
system and of the U nited « States in general. This fact is 
making its way increasingly into the minds of financiers 
and business men, with the result that they are feeling 
a larger and larger degree of doubt with reference to the 
length of time that present conditions can be maintained. 
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This frame of mind sums itself up in the frequently- 
heard statement that the “Federal Reserve system is on 
trial’’—a statement which is true in a way quite different 
from that which it is ordinarily intended. In fact, the 
system has never, in former years, had to deal with any 
serious problem relating to gold, or at all events never has 
admitted the existence of such a problem until very 
recently. The problem has now, however, become 
unmistakable and has forced itself upon the attention of 
all the various factors of our present banking and securi- 
ties situation. Accordingly, many who have in the past 
shown only a very mild interest in American banking 
discussions are now for the first time interesting them- 
selves in a rather serious fashion, and are looking anxiously 
to see how our untried Reserve bankers themselves will 
be able to deal with the difficulties by which they are 


faced. 


Municipal Savings Banks 


Report of the Bradbury Committee 


The report of the Treasury Committee under the chair- 
manship of Lord Bradbury, on the question whether it is 
desirable in the public interest to permit a further exten- 
sion of municipal savings banks, has now been presented 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and will be reviewed 
in our March issue. 

Upon the whole the committee's conclusions will be 
approved by practical bankers, but it is desirable to 
observe that those conclusions are by no means supported 
by the summary of the evidence given in the report or 
the arguments stated therein. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the committee did not think fit to present a fair view 
of the case for municipal banking, for their failure in this 
respect gives the report a partisan character and will 
certainly not end the controversy between advocates of 
municipal banking and the predominant section of bankers 
who believe, on adequate grounds, that any extension 
of municipal banks may lead to grave consequences. 

Mr. J. P. Hilton, general manager of the Birmingham 
Municipal Bank will examine the report and state a case 
for municipal banking in our March issue. 
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The Labour Surtax Scheme 


Mr. Graham's Arguments Considered 
By W. W. Paine 


(Director of Lloyds Bank) 


R. GRAHAM'S reply to my article begins with the 
M handsome admission that “certain parts of my 

case are incontestable,’ but he alleges that much 
of the rest of that case has already been answered by 
Mr. Snowden’s speech at Hindley and by the subsequent 
decision of Parliamentary Labour, and he adds that 
many of the proposals which | criticized “are not in the 
minds of the great majority of the Promoters of the 
plan.”’ 

Here, surely, he is confusing the issue. The proposals 
which I criticized were those embodied in the plan 
presented by its ‘‘ promoters ’’—for whom Mr. Lees Smith 
acted as the principal spokesman—-to the Labour 
Conference at Blackpool, and though “ Parliamentary 
Labour’ may have seen the necessity for some 
modifications of the plan, I am not aware that the 
actual promoters of it have in any way changed their 
views. 

Still we have advanced some little way, and my hope 
is that further consideration and discussion may induce 
Mr. Graham to see that these proposals are economically 
unsound. 

The authors of the plan were quite clear and emphatic 
upon two points: (1) that the surtax would produce 
£85 millions per annum; and (2) that its proceeds were 
to be applied in the following order: to the abolition of 
food taxes, to social services, and to the reduction of 
the National Debt. 

t. Both Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham now freely 
admit that the tax will produce much less than {£85 mil- 
lions. This admission follows a series of mistakes which 
show that never was a scheme of this magnitude and 
importance launched upon such a hopelessly inadequate 
examination of the data upon which it depends. 
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On the introduction of the proposals to the Blackpool 
Conference, Mr. Lees Smith had no doubt whatever that 
they would produce the estimated figure. It was quite 
clear that the tax, which was proposed as a substitute 
for the Capital Levy, was intended, like the levy, to 
apply to individuals only, and not to companies, and it 
was specifically stated that it would avoid placing any 
new burden on industry. When the voice of criticism 
of the figures upon which the estimate was based began 
to be heard, and it was shown that not much more than 
one-half of the amount of the estimate was the more 
likely figure, both Mr. Lees Smith and Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
who must be regarded as two of the rising financial 
authorities of the Socialist Party, strongly resented this 
criticism, and stoutly affirmed the correctness of their 
figures. 

But Mr. Lees Smith then admitted, what had never 
been even alluded to before, that it included about 
{22 millions in respect of company reserves, and, with 
that admission, the claim that the tax would impose no 
new burden upon industry completely broke down. 

Mr. Graham handles this admission very adroitly. 
He says that “if special consideration is given (which 
later he admits must be given) to company reserves, the 
vield will certainly be much less than £85 millions.’ 
He might well have gone farther and admitted that it 
must be much less, whether or not company reserves are 
included in the tax. 

He naively asks “‘ Who proposes to apply a surtax 
to an admittedly beneficial reserve” ? By “beneficial” 
reserves he explains that he means reserves held “for 
remunerative use,’ and for the development and ex- 
pansion of business, and he answers, in diametric 
opposition to what Mr. Lees Smith, in answer to his 
critics, had already affirmed : “No labour representative 
within my knowledge.”” Now, excepting perhaps in the 
case of a few private companies, formed mainly to 
facilitate evasion of income-tax or super-tax, it is diffic ult 
to appreciate what reserves are not ‘‘ beneficial’’ in the 
sense that they are held for remunerative use and for 
the maintenance or development of business. Are we to 
have an inquest in each case as to the purposes for which 
such reserves are to be applied? Surely no greater 
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bureaucratic interference with business could well be 
imagined. So much for the estimate. 

2. Now, one may admit that, under the influence of 
men like Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham, neither of whom 
were in any sense promoters of this proposal (and much, I 
should imagine, to the chagrin of its real promoters), the 
probable destination of the proceeds of the tax has been 
materially changed. Indeed, the attenuated estimate 
of the amount of such proceeds which now holds the 
field would in any case have rendered this necessary. 
But the essential criticisms contained in my article 
remain untouched. If the objects are economically 
sound, they are national objects and ought to be secured 
by a national sacrifice, and not by the imposition of a 
special tax upon a single class of the community, and, 
least of all, of a tax which must strike at the very root 
of the national habit of thrift, the importance of which to 
industry is universally admitted. 

Mr. Graham's attempted excuse for this—that it 
follows a “principle” already embedded in our fiscal 
system with the consent of all political parties—will not 
hold water for one moment. In referring to that 

“principle’”” he can only be alluding to the fact that, 
under the present income tax, earned income is en- 
titled to an abatement of one-sixth up to a maximum 
of £250 in each case. But can he really suggest that 
there is any analogy whatever between that abate- 
ment from an existing tax and the imposition of a 
new and special tax of this magnitude solely upon 
‘unearned”’ income ? 

He cscs light of the effect of the tax in saying that 
“in many cases it would involve a very slight curtail- 
ment of loses expenditure,” and speaks of the “slight 
hardship” which the tax may involve. A tax, therefore, 
of one-tenth of the income—and in many cases of much 
more if that average is to be maintained—is treated 
as a slight addition to existing burdens! Why, a 
tax of that amount would have turned Mr. Gladstone’s 
hair grey, if it had constituted the whole burden of 
income-tax. 

But the real question at issue lies deeper than that. 
Mr. Graham twits me with making no alternative concrete 
proposal for the drastic reduction of the debt. He and 
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his friends are, in my judgment, in danger of allowing such 
reduction at any cost to become a sort of fetish. All 
economists realize the importance of that question, and 
most of them would be glad to see reduction expedited 
as soon as we can afford it. I associated myself with that 
view in my evidence before the Colwyn Committee. But 
Mr. Graham seems to forget that the process of i imposing 
a new tax in order to diminish the burden of an existing 
one may in itself do injury to trade, industry, and employ- 
ment greater than any benefit which the relief from 
existing taxation can bring—may, indeed, as I pointed 
out in my article, even nullify that relief by postponing 
the opportunity for favourable conv ersion of the debt. 
The question is surely one of “balance” between an 
immediate injury and a prospective benefit, and is largely 
also one of degree. 

We have, no doubt, to look to the future, but we have 
also to look to the present and see that, in the interests 
of the next generation as well as of this one, we do not 
strangle trade and industry, upon which they both 
depend, or indefinitely postpone the hoped-for return to 
prosperity. If and w hen that comes, the yield from exist- 
ing taxation will increase, and it will then be for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider, before making 
further remissions, whether the Sinking Fund should not 
be considerably augmented. 

That is the policy which I conceive the Colwyn 
Committee, after weighing all the evidence, to have 
recommended, but it is miles apart from the idea that 
the trade and industry of the country can be furthered 
and the conditions of our working classes improved by 
the crude expedient of imposing heavy additional taxation 
upon the very class upon which they are mainly dependent 
for the working capital which they require. 


The Bankers’ Almanack 

“The Bankers’ Almanack for 1927-1928” (published 
by Messrs. Thomas Skinner & Co., and Messrs. Waterlow 
and Sons) has once again been thoroughly revised, and 
much additional information is given concerning foreign 
banks. A chronological and geographical list of holidays 
during 1928 has been added, and should be of much 
service to bankers. 














Michael Spencer-Smith 


On the morning of January 20, Mr. Michael Spencer-Smith was mortally 
injured in a motor accident and died a few hours later at Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
Cambridge. Born in 1881, he was the eldest son of the Reverend Spencer Compton 
Spencer-Smith, Vicar of Kingston, Dorset, and went to F-ton in 1895, to Miss Evans’s, 
his tutor being Canon Bowlby, and left in 1g00 for New College, Oxford. He married, 
in 1907, Penelope, younges st daughter of the Reverend Arthur Delmé Radcliffe, and 
had two sons and one daughter. 

Two of Mr. Spencer-Smith’s colleagues have sent us the following appreciation 
of his life and character. 

In the tragic death, through a motor accident, of 
Michael Seymour Spencer-Smith, the City has lost, as if 
in a moment of time, one of its most promising younger 
men. 

After taking his degree he joined the staff of Messrs. 
M. Samuel & Co., with whom he remained till 1912, five of 
the intervening years being spent in Japan. In 1912 he 
joined the we - known firm of Messrs. H.S. Lefevre & Co. 
Immediately upon the outbreak of war he went to the 
front, where he quickly rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, being mentioned in dispatches and awarded the 
M.C. and, finally, the D.S.O. in January tg1g. On his 
return to civil life his advancement was equally rapid. 
He was elected a director of the Bank of England in 
1920, of the London Assurance and the Anglo-Austrian 
(now the Anglo-International) Bank in 1922, and of the 
British Italian B. inking Corporation in 1924. Later, he 
became a director of the Banque des Pays de |’Europe 
Centrale and of the Anglo-Czechoslovakian Bank. There 
have been few men who have risen so rapidly to the front 
rank in City circles. During the last six or seven years, 
in his capacity as a director of the foreign banking institu- 
tions already mentioned, he spent a great deal of time in 
many visits to the Continent, and it would be difficult 
to estimate the value of the work he did there towards 
the rehabilitation of Central Europe. Possessed of 
great, though indefinable, charm of manner, he uncon- 
sciously made friends everywhere—alike among the 
Japanese in his earlier business life, on the Continent, 
and in the City. Never was so happy a conjunction of 
great ability, freedom, easiness, and sincerity. No greater 

testimony could have been paid to the high esteem and 
regard in which he was held than the congregation of 
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City men who were present at the memorial service in 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, on Friday, January 27. 

It was the very fact that the congregation was of all 
ages, all ranks, and all nationalities that illustrates his 
universal appeal. The afiection and respect which he 
won for himself in Japan was shown by the many tributes 
received from Japanese in their cables of sympathy, and 
that he retained this wonderful ability to attract the con- 
fidence and even the love of all nationalities all the days 
of his life is proved by the letters written to his colleagues 
in London by his friends in almost every European coun- 
try. During the war it was the same; he won promotion 
and decorations, and these he valued; but he valued still 
more highly the respect of his fellow- soldiers, and that 
he had won this is clearly shown in the messages received 
from his old comrades in Canada when they he ard of his 
death. Much of his active career as a soldier was spent 
with the Canadian Corps Heavy Artillery, and his old 
comrades in Canada write of “the great courage and 
devotion to duty which endeared him to all those with 
whom he came in contact.”’ 

But he was, perhaps, best loved and understood in the 
England which he himself so well understood. England 
meant to him the English countryside, for at heart he 
remained always the “boy, and it was on the village 
cricket green or in care- free days with rod or gun that he 
was able to give scope most freely to his joy in life. It 
was this overflowing joy in life that made his fellow- 
players and companions share his happiness ; and Michael 
Spencer-Smith’s team, whether of cricketers or guns, 
could be sure at least of a happy day, whatever fortune 
might come their way, if he was of the party. 

His was a busy life, full of big tasks and heavy respon- 
sibilities ; but his days were never too full to find time to 

help a friend who had need of him, and he was always 
ready to shed his cares and plan a day of sport and 
happiness, or live over again with his friends those hours 
in the open air which he hi id shared with them. 















Mr. Spencer-Smith was buried at Quendon Church, near his home at Stansted, 
on January 24. A memorial service was held at St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate, 
on January 27, at which the Bank of I:ngland was represented by Mr. Governor 
of the Court of Directors. 





Norman and many members 

















A MODEL OF THE NEW HEAD OFFICE OF THE MITSUI BANK 


The History of the Mitsui Bank’ 


N spite of the immeasurable distances, other than 
| in mere mileage, that separate the Far East from 

Western Europe, one cannot help being struck by 
a certain similarity between the history of the Japanese 
credit institution and that of our own. No doubt the 
similarity results from the common effort to arrive at a 
credit system, in order to overcome the fruitless limita- 
tions of specie payments, just as specie is the first 
necessary advance in a system of barter. 

The reason that this European-looking development 
should take place in the seventeenth century, in remote 
Japan, much at the same time as it was taking place in 
England, may, perhaps, be found in the necessities of 
island situation, where the most primitive form of wealth, 
the ownership of land, soon reaches its utmost possible 
development, and men look away, across the water, 
for further scope. From the seafaring outlook came those 
elements of risk and anticipation upon which credit grows. 

Curiously similar, too, were the early experiences of 
the bank. Appointment as fiscal agents, the satisfaction 
of the ever-growing needs of central government, or 
feudal lords, played their familiar parts in its growth, 
while mere coincidence, we have the fact that its 
founder, Takatoshi Mitsui, died in the year of the charter 
of the Bank of England. Otherwise, the utterly different 
dynastic and social history oz Japan caused the Mitsui 





* “The Mitsui Bank, A Brief History ’’ (The Mitsui Bank, Tokyo). 
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house to proceed by ways to which it is difficult to discern 
any European parallel. It is not too much to say that 
the Japanese postponed their Runnymede into the 
nineteenth century, and even reversed the issue, for it 
was the feudal aristocracy that surrendered to the 
central power. There followed the inevitable policy of 
forced loan and appointment of the private bank to assist 
in the rectification of a currency that was actually more 
diverse and debased than that of eighteenth-century 
England. Next came a Government mint, but changes 
which were in themselves important were overshadowed 
by the dramatic suddenness of the throwing open of old 
Japan to Western influences. 

There is a nice object-lesson in the dangers of hasty 
reform in the difficulties that beset not only the Mitsui 
Bank, but the whole economic system of the country 
during the ensuing decades, aggravated by considerable 
wars, and one cannot but admire the quick intelligence 
and reorganizing ability which were able to bridge the 
gulf between medievalism and modernity. For in 1go09 
the Mitsui Bank was turning its partnership into a limited 
liability company, a step that our own Big Five had 
completed only in the previous decade. 

The world convulsion of 1914 was not without its 
reactions in Japan, which had also to contend with 
a species of disturbance from which Western Europe, 
at least, is thankfully free. How should we like to 
read in the annual report of one of the Big Five the 
announcement that 

“The Head Office and Yokohama (read Liverpool) 

Branch were not seriously damaged by the earth- 
quake, but the fire that followed burned out the 
interiors of both buildings.”’ 
There follows the familiar fact that both buildings had 
long been written off completely in the balance sheet. 

In the difficult and much discussed matter of ‘‘grading,”’ 
the Mitsui seems to be well ahead of most European 
banks. But then, the Japanese have a way with them. 

The get-up of the brief history published to com- 
memorate the jubilee may be commended to the notice 
of those entrusted with such issues in this country. 
Coloured plates we must not, perhaps, expect, but the 
plain reproductions are excellent and provided with 
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T. MITSUI, THE FOUNDER OF THE BANK 
From an old Japanese print 


outline maps and explanation. The whole looks like a 
book, and not an advertiser’s pamphlet. It may be 
discreet, but it is not shamefaced. On the whole, a very 
heartening evidence of the growing ubiquity of credit, 
that may out-distance legislation in the task of dis- 
entangling the conflicting interests and forestalling the 
continued efforts at self-destruction of our so slowly 


educated democracies. 
N 
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Bank Buildings 


Messrs. Coutts’ New Cavendish Sq. Branch 
By Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.1.B.A. 


HE inner drift of London, which is fast breaking 
down old barriers, is prophetic. The City and the 

West End for business purposes are becoming one ; 

this is as it should be, for both cities and individuals 
respond to the passing of the years. Financial activity 
is a healthy sign, and when it is directed with intelligence 
few regret the yielding of the old to the new. Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. have long associations with noble houses. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find tradition maintained. 
The house at the corner of Harley Street and Caven- 
dish Square was in existence half a century before “Old 
Coutts of boundless wealth” became famous. When the 
early eighteenth century was recovering from. the 
“Bubble” speculation, London was shaping its fashion- 
able suburbs north and west of the Oxford Road. Then 
it was that Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, began to consider a project for town houses 
on the north side of the square. In the original plan the 
whole of the north side was reserved for a palace for the 
Duke of Chandos. In the King’s collection of maps and 
drawings, in the British Museum, is a view of “The 
Elevation of a New House intended for His Grace the 
Duke of Chandos, in Marybone-fields, designed by John 
Price, architect, 1720.’’ This scheme was never fully 
realized. Pope’s ““Timon”’ was to be content with Canons 
at Edgware; and although the twin houses built by 
John James were at one time thought to be the outer- 
works of a palace on magnificent lines, there is little 
to support the theory. A different view can be held 
respecting the two houses at the corner of Harley Street, 
one of which is now No. 16. In this case the corner 
block formed an appendage to what was intended to be 
the princely mansion of the Duke, and in all probability 
represents the only part of John Price’s scheme which 
was carried out. The records show that in 1732 the corner 
house was occupied by Sir Richard Lyttelton. On the 
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THE CAVENDISH SQUARE FRONTAGE 


death of George II the house was bought by his daughter 
the Princess Amelia, who for a quarter of a century held 
under its roof what Walpole termed her “tiney court.”’ 
At her death in 1786 the famous John Hunter was called 


in to embalm the body. The house was next sold to 
N2 
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Lord Hopetoun, who made many alterations to bring its 
apartments into the mode. Before 1811 it was occupied 
by Henry Philip Hope, and from 1811 to 1820 it was 
vacant. In 1820 Mr. Watson Taylor appeared on the 
scene and paid £20,000 for the property. John Wilson 
Croker writes: “I have seen Mr. Watson Taylor’s bills 
for the repairs and additions of his house; they are 
£48,000 beside the original purchase money.” 

Evidently the cost of the alterations proved to be 
too much, for Mr. Watson Taylor became bankrupt in 
1828. From this date the mansion was occupied by the 
first Viscount Beresford, and remained in the possession 
of this family until 1854. Under its later Victorian 
tenancy it was divided into two, and subsequently into 
three residences. 

Reverting for a space to the early history of Messrs. 
Coutts, mention must be made of No. 59 Strand; the bank 
built on the site of the “‘ Three Crowns.’”’ Mr. James 
Coutts, who came to London in 1755, became a partner in 
the firm of Campbell and Coutts, and when George 
Campbell died in 1760 James Coutts was left the sole 
partner. Soon after Thomas Coutts was admitted, and 
he, surviving his brother, became head of the firm. It 
was natural for careful Scots to engage a Scotch architect, 
and in the person of Robert Adam they found a congenial 
spirit skilled in the art of design. The interior of the 
bank in the Strand was almost regal in its restrained 
dignity; a not unworthy competitor with Sir Robert 
Taylor’s halls at the Bank of England. The customers 
who trusted Coutts with their wealth felt at home in the 
atmosphere of tinted plaster and polished mahogany. 
They must have admired the classical finials on the 
cashiers’ desks, and doubtless appreciated the elegance 
of the chairs and tables. 

History sheds a soft light on the busy world of George 
the Third. We can envision a row of “Feltons” town 
carriages drawn up before the sign of the “‘ Three Crowns,”’ 
the chairmen with their sedans, the outside messenger, 
and the bewigged cashiers gravely weighing gold and 
parcelling out newly-washed silver. Little did the 
banker brothers think that a branch of their bank would 
be opened, a hundred and fifty years later, within the 
sacrosanct precincts of Cavendish Square. The new 
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THE DOORWAY AND SIGN 


branch inherits all the qualities of the original bank in 
the Strand. It is in no way a copy; on the contrary, it 
is an outstanding example of respectful adaptation. 
Messrs. Coutts were fortunate in having such an inter- 
preter of good taste as Mr. F. C. Palmer, A.R.I.B.A. 
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The branch occupies the ground floor and basement of 
the old mansion at the corner of Cavendish Square. 
Above is a portion of the American Consulate. The 
reconstruction included heavy work below ground, new 
foundations, strong-rooms and‘a large safe-deposit cham- 
ber. Externally the new basement storey of Portland 
stone is distinguished by clean-cut arcuations. The 
junction between the old and new work is most skilfully 
contrived. There is an almost perfect blend between 
the whitbed stone and the old sherry-coloured brickwork 
above. At first sight there is little to distinguish the 
bank from a private house; this shows respect for the 
locale, and is an indication of the atmospheres of this 
quarter of Old London. 

You ‘enter the bank between elegant railings; note 
the sign of the “Three Crowns”’ and “admire the reeded 
chambranle. It is similar to entering the hall of a private 
mansion. There is evidenced that entertaining homeliness 
which is the charm of aristocracy. You wonde r why 
inanimate things are responsive. 

Within the banking hall the full effect of reasoned 
planning becomes apparent; artistic order is revealed in 
the spacing of the marble slabs on the floor and the 
regular coffering of the ceiling. The background to the 
muse en scéne is plasterwork floated to the patina of warm 
marble; it tones admirably with the rich mahogany of 
the counter, the screens, and the fitments. You will 
admire the desks of the cashie rs, note the delicacy of the 
brasswork, the scales and weights dispensed in orderly 
sequence. There is a total absence of greenhouse design, 
that sashbarred effect which neither conceals nor rev eals. 
Mr. Palmer has attempted a higher development of 
interior treatment than is usual with first-class branches. 
He has carried his theme to the furniture. You become 
conscious of a friendly atmosphere, and study the joinery 
and metalwork with as much appreciation as you admire 
the coloured aquatints on the walls of the waiting-rooms. 
Going into the question of practical points, it is only 
fair to say that every modern idea has been incorporated. 
Do not imagine for a moment that a perfect branch bank 
has been evolved. There is always room for improvement, 
and even a professional critic may be forgiven constructive 
views. If Mr. Palmer and Messrs. Coutts will permit 
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A VIEW OF THE BANKING HALL 


advice, it can be tendered in the shortest of sentences. 
Briefly, the details of the interior are a little too rich! 
True, there have been careful attempts to emulate late- 
eighteenth-century refinement, but it has been overdone. 
The detail is too self-conscious, too meticulous, and too 
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ingenious. If the flutings, lions’ heads, blocks, and work- 
ings had been omitted in favour of unpolished surfaces 
of wood, and simpler plaster detail, the effect would 
have been pre-eminently austere. In architecture the 
line dividing ingenious scholarship from imaginative 
invention is very slight. For example, when Sir John 
Soane designed the magnificent interior of the Bank of 
England, he defied convention and produced a master- 
piece. On the other hand, the so-called “modernist,”’ 
who desires notoriety, assumes that by stampeding tradi- 
tion he will produce a new result. Nothing could be 
wider of the truth. The basis of intelligent evolution in 
architectural design is indubitably observance of first 
principles. New shapes cannot be invented, but old 
faults can be remedied and new effects gained in a manner 
that should appear effortless. This true secret of 
present-day design is observed by Swedish and Danish 
architects. There is one other slight criticism which is 
offered with all respect to the architect and to the bank 
authorities. This concerns the lighting. A real modern 
note could have been given to the interior by suppressing 
the hanging bowls. Artificial light is required on the 
counters and low down in the waiting-rooms. It is a 
mistaken idea to compete with natural lighting by 
attempting a general glow, to light up the ceiling, the 
walls, and the floor, at equal value. Most authorities 
are agreed that desk lighting, supplemented bv general 
flood-lighting for the body of a banking hall, is by far 
the best method. The problem of bank lighting has yet 
to be solved ; that it deserves more attention goes without 
saying. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, which are entirely a 
matter of opinion, there is no doubt of the pleasant effect 
of the interior and the convincing external treatment of 
this fine branch. Messrs. Coutts and their architect have 
conjointly given the public an intellectual feast, at which 
the mere critic hovers as an unpleasant agitator. 

In architectural circles the design of banks is recog- 
nized to be of high importance. Banking authorities are 
awakening to the fact that architectural character in 
bank building is necessary. It is, however, not yet under- 
stood that bank designs require grading. For example, 
suburban branches need less embellishment than head 
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THE COUNTER IN THE BANKING HALL 


offices. There is as yet insufficient appreciation of locale. 
Externally a bank should give character to a district; 
it should be official, yet free from ostentation. The in- 
terior treatment should have a quiet dignity. Nothing 
should be introduced in the way of decoration or furniture 
that requires unending attention. The traditions of 
bank design, extending as they do from the founding of 
the Bank of England, have a parallel in the evolution 
of the Government office building. How well official 
character was interpreted in the past is to be seen in the 
offices of the Treasury, and in the various departments 
at Somerset House. But the solution of the architectural 
problem, in so far as the designing of banks is concerned, 
lies deeper than copyism or intelligent adaptation of old 
motives. Granted that the principle of the motive became 
necessary following the chaos of the late nineteenth 
century. This theory, however, no longer applies. But 
there are signs, almost Lombardic in their application, 
proving blending of materials to be more desirable than 
strict observance of precedent. 
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Financial Programmes of the French 


Parties Before the Election 
By ee reper 


(Sénateur, Ancien Président du Conseil) 


NLESS grave events of an unexpected and un- 
| foreseeable character occur, there is no doubt that 

financial questions will be a leading issue at the 
next elections, both in the programmes of the candidates 
and in the minds of the electors. One can now discern 
the positions taken up by the different parties and it is 
not uninteresting to show how they propose to manoeuvre 
on this difficult ground. 

On the right the groups which under different names 
comprise the Conservative elements, that is to say, the 
persons who were in sole power from Ig14 to Ig24 
and have shared in the Government since 1926, have 
not made any great effort to construct a programme. 
They propose evidently to exploit to the extreme the 
slogan of the ‘National Union,’ to cover themselves 
behind the results obtained by M. Poincaré without any 
criticism or analysis of these results, and to persuade 
the elector that it was only necessary to introduce a few 
members of the Right into the Government to re-establish 
the franc and that, therefore, it will be sufficient to send 
more to the Chamber to put the national currency out of 
all danger. 

Nevertheless, since, in spite of all this, the increased 
taxation imposed upon French taxpayers has provoked 
some discontent, there will be a promise of economies, 
indefinite and insignificant, and of reliefs which, forming 
no part of a constructive programme of fiscal reform, 
are therefore destined to be illusory, if they are not to 
compromise the equilibrium of the budget. 

In fact, it would be very difficult for the parties of the 
Right to set up any coherent financial plan. They cannot 
without grave risk of unpopularity avoid proposing some . 
relief of taxation and yet, strongly attached to the pro- 
tection of wealth, they oppose every new contribution 
required from the rich, and do not know where to find 
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the means to offset the reductions required by public 
opinion. 

The Conservatives are therefore constrained to shun 
the problem, to employ the name of M. Poincaré as an 
argument, to gloss over the difficulties still unconquered 
and the technic al problems still unsolved, and to profit 
by the repugnance of the electors in the face of dull 
financial details to allure them by the facile theories of 
confidence and unity which not so long ago served as a 
cloak to the ‘‘ Bloc National ”’ to enable them to increase 
the public debt by nearly 120 milliards between 1920 
and 1924. 

On the other hand, the parties of the Left are all con- 
cerned to offer the electors a programme of fiscal reforms. 

I will not speak of the Communists, whose well-known 
theories are outside economic and financial realities: but 
the Socialists have slightly modified their proposals, 
made in the present Parliament, at least in form and 
peesentation. 

The English reader knows something of the great 
influence exerted by the Socialist Party on the evolution 
of French politics in the last three years through the 
obstinacy with which it endeavoured to exploit the capital 
levy when it formed part of the Government. In 1925 
and 1926 this doctrine, the unpopularity of which was 
patent to any impartial observer, was advocated with 
such obduracy that in the end it provoked the crisis 
which resulted in the return of M. Poincaré. 

On the eve of the elections the Socialist leaders have 
taken account of this experience in a very feeble way. 
They have changed the name of capital levy into that of 
the tax on wealth (taxe sur la fortune). Doubtless they 
hope by this verbal shade, difficult to render into English 
but quite sensitive to a French ear, to calm the dis- 
quietude of the small and medium-sized capitalists who 
are all the more attached to their capital because it is 
slender, and all the more hostile to any sacrifice because 
they are less able than the large capitalist to evade it 
partially or wholly. It remains to be seen whether this 
change of name—because, of course, it is still the capital 
levy—will suffice to calm the fears of the peasants who 
are particularly liable to be aroused on this point. 

It is, no doubt, unnecessary to take up the time of the 
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English public in criticizing a method of taxation which 
the English Socialists themselves have rejected, but it is 
interesting to note the preoccupations behind the levy 
plan of the Socialists. They have appreciated the com- 
plaints raised against the taxes on consumption which 
have become extremely burdensome with the last in 
creases. They wish to satisfy public opinion, and in 
order to reduce indirect taxation they have proposed 
the new tax on wealth. 

By an evident contradiction they do not make it a 
regular annual tax, but an exceptional operation, and 
therefore unfitted to replace the taxes for which it is to 
be substituted. Nor do they explain clearly what method 
they will employ to ensure that mobile invisible and 

vagrant capital will be reached as surely as the wealth 
displayed on the surface of the ground. In short, the 
French Socialist Party seems to me to be invoking electoral 
difficulties for itself by its scrupulous fidelity to a formula 
which is only linked to its permanent principles by an 
artificial bond, and certainly to be creating heavy respon- 
sibilities if it is called upon to assume the Governmental 
role in the near future. 

Between the inconsistency of the Right and the 
schematic rigidity of the Socialists the Radical Party 
has sought to find realistic and progressive solutions, 
furnished both by experience and reason. 

In the first place, monetary stabilization! It is 
necessary to end even the theoretical uncertainty of the 
exchanges and to give French production the possibility 
of undertaking long-term transactions untainted by 
speculation. The circulation of wealth will find in the 
stability of the franc an element of increase from which 
the State will be the first to benefit. The equilibrium 
of the budget must be ensured by an energetic resistance 
to the demands for fresh expenditure and a rigorous 
suppression of all unnecessary expenditure. 

It is necessary, moreover, to adapt the demands of 
the State to the contributive capacity of the nation. 
This means paying serious attention to the increasing 
number of indices of economic crises—the rise of unemploy- 
ment, the increase in the number of bankruptcies, etc. 
The debt redemption efforts required from the present 
generation are excessive, and it is here that we may find 
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a modest but definite source of relief, which without doubt 
will suffice to remove the existing unfavourable symptoms. 

The present equilibrium of the budget is somewhat 
fortuitous. Time has not been taken, and there has not 
been time, to select the taxes which can support increases 
with a minimum of repercussion on the economic vitality 
of the country... 

This discrimination between the taxes which ought 
to be reduced and those to be increased should be the 
first work of the new legislature. For example, the income 
tax should be amended by introducing a distinction 
between income from capital and income from work. 
The reliefs legitimately demanded by those who have 
only a small income on which to exist ought to be com- 
pensated by an additional supertax on income from 
investment. Unproductive capital, which now escapes 
all taxation, should likewise be required to furnish a 
contribution. The increases made in the French succes- 
sion duties require revision. The revenue authorities 
must learn to distinguish between family property which 
represents the accumulated efforts of generations and 
the sudden fortunes in which the efforts of the owner 
have played a very minor part. 

It is through the regulation of taxation that the State 
can most efficaciously direct and control the economic 
and social evolution of the country. The Radical Party 
will endeavour to bring about a fiscal policy which will 
re-establish and uphold the scale of moral values which the 
war and the post-war years have overthrown in France 
as in the whole of Europe. 

Such are the parties and their programmes. Which 
will triumph ? We have our own ideas, but we know how 
dangerous is the role of the prophet, and we refrain from 
forecasting. The competitors are in the arena. Which 
will reach the winning post ? The betting is even. 


Lord Lugard 


Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G., a former Governor-General 
of Nigeria, has been elected a director of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
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Studies in Banking History 


Il. The Rothschilds 
By Professor T. E. Gregory 
















HAT is the secret of the immense fascination 
which the House of Rothschild has exercised over 
the European mind for a century ? It was not 

the first great international finance house ; two centuries 
before, the F uggers and other merchant bankers of South 
Germany had earned the title of the “financial rulers of 
: nations,’ which John Reeves bestowed on the Rothschilds 
at a time when the pre-eminence of the firm was no longer 
unchallenged or unchallengeable. They were not the 
first issue house of the modern type-——-that honour must 
go, if to any one, then to Hope of Amsterdam, or to 
Barings of L ondon. They were not the first Jews to rise 
to great wealth, nor even the first to use it nobly as well 
as magnifice ntly. So far as the facts go, the secret of 
that fascination has been perfectly accurately explained 
by a daughter of the House, Lady Battersea,* when, 
discussing the frequent intermarriages of the family in 
the first two generations of its influenc e, she remarks 
that ‘“‘at that time the Rothschild family had attained 

a very remarkable position in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. This they owed to their genius for 
finance, to their strict businesslike habits, and to the 
family feeling that made the interests of one branch 

common to all. They certainly carried out in their lives 














































* “* Reminiscences,’”’ by Constance Battersea. (Macmillan, 1922.) The 
literature on the Rothsc hilds is largely valueless. It is only recently that 
a serious effort has been made to investigate the facts with due regard to 
the canons of historical writing. Irom the last century date Démachy’s 
‘Les Rothschild, une famille de financiers juifs au XIX* Siécle’’ (Paris, 
1896), with some interesting revelations from the archives of the French 
secret police, and R. Ehrenberg’s study in ‘‘ Grosse Vermogen ”’ (2nd Edn., 
1905). But the obscurities of the early history of the firm are - be found 
studied in C. W. Bergheoeffer’s ‘ ‘ Meyer Amschel Rothsc hild * ’ (Frankfurt, 
1922), and in the recent book by Egon Cesar, Count Corti, ‘‘ Der Aufstieg 
des Hauses Rothschild ’’ (Leipzig, 1927), which brings the history of the 
House down to 1830. Based ona thorough study of the material contained 
in the public archives of Central Europe, it yields much new material, but 
must be pronounced to be disappointing in its analysis of the economi 
side of the problem. An English edition is announced. 
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NATHAN MAYER ROTHSCHILD, 
Founder of the English House of Rothschild 


the family motto: ‘Concordia, Integritas, Industria.’ 
Their vast financial undertakings in the five European 
capitals brought them into close touch with the rulers 
and statesmen of those countries; no other Jewish 
financiers had before that time attained to such a position, 
or if they_had, they had ceased to be Jews. But the 
Rothschilds were strict adherents to their faith and deeply 
interested in the affairs of their community. They 
were looked upon as the leaders of the Jews wherever 
they lived, and deserved such appreciation. From all 
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these causes they were on a different social plane from 
their co-religionists, and gradually became habitués of a 
world still closed to many of their own Jewish friends 
and connections. But as orthodox Jews they were 
strongly opposed to mixed marriages; thus the frequent 
intermarriages amongst relations became the only way 
out of a difficulty which was the result of circumstances.” 
The truth is that the world loves mystery, and the House 
of Rothschild has been mysterious. The Ghetto of 
Frankfurt has been the shadowy background for the 
pomp and glitter of its public appearances; but the 
social pageantry, the endless philanthropy, the feasts 
and the marriages, politics and sport, and the country 
house have concealed all the more successfully the secrets 
of the ledgers. A history of the Rothschilds as merchant 
bankers could only be written after an intensive study, 
not only of the public archives, but of the financial press 
of two continents. And even then there will be much 
that will never be known at all. But, great as the 
achievements of the House have been, the dry light of 
economic science can at length account for some of the 
circumstances which brought the House to the front. 
When, in 1834, the philanthropist brewer, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, “dined at Ham House to meet 
the Rothschilds,’ and afterwards wrote to Miss Buxton 
an account of his experiences, he was to give currency to 
a story which—though it had already had in his day a 
respectable age *_has only been exploded in our own 
day. “Soon after M. Rothschild came to England, 
Bonaparte invaded Germany; ‘The Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel,’ said Rothschild, ‘gave my father his money ; 
there was no time to be lost; he sent it to me. I had 
£600,000 arrive unexpectedly by the post; and I put it 
to such good use that the Prince made me a present of 
all his wine and his linen.’’’+ For this story there is, 
as we now know, not the slightest warrant, any more 
than there is for the still more romantic tale, according 
to which A. M. Rothschild, the founder of the firm, is 


* What Bergheeffer calls the ‘‘ Legend of the Rothschilds,’’ seems, 
according to him, to have originated some time between 1806 and 1808 
(op. cit., p. 146). The reason for Rothschild’s mystification of Fowell 
Buxton is hard to find. 

7 “Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart.,’’ 4th Edn., 1850, 


Pp. 290. 
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Seyd umschlungen Millionen ! 


NATHAN MEYER ROTHSCHILD, FOUNDER OF THE LONDON HOUSE 


supposed to have received the custody of the money 
and the treasures of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, “‘ About 
the year 1800, when the spirit of revolutionary upheaval 
was sweeping through the world, to the destruction of 
property, of art, and of beauty, and how in after years, 
when peace had been restored, the Elector received back 
from the hands of the Jewish merchant’s sons his 
treasures intact.’’* 


* Lady Battersea ; ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ p. I. 
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There is something rather ironical about Lady 
Battersea’s lamentations over the revolutionary spirit 
which was to provide her ancestors with their greatest 
opportunities. Had it not been for the Napoleonic wars 
it is very doubtful whether the House of Rothschild 
would so quickly have risen to eminence. The truth is 
this: The Elector of Hesse-Cassel was the wealthiest 
prince of his day, the family fortunes having been largely 
increased by the sale of Hessian troops to-the British 
Governments of the eighteenth century. In this way 
the Elector of Hesse-Cassel was in a position to sell 
foreign exchange on London, and the first financial 
business of the Rothschilds arose in connection with the 
sale of these bills. The first relations between the Elector 
and A. M. Rothschild date back to the sixties of the 
eighteenth century : in 1769 A. M. Rothschild was made 
“ Hof-faktor”’ (Court agent) to the hereditary Prince of 
Hesse-Nassau, who afterwards became Elector, but his 
main business appears to have been the occasional sale 
to the Prince of coins for the collections which the Prince 
was making. The origins of the Rothschilds as bankers 
are thus not very dissimilar to those of many other banking 
firms. The typical Continental banker of the eighteenth 
century was first and foremost a dealer in bills, and 
more often than not combined dealing in bills with 
dealing in goods; provincial banking in England arose in 
precisely the same way. That Rothschild dealt in wines 
is confirmed by the very disagreeable correspondence 
over wines in 1815 with the very Elector whose generous 
gifts are the substance of the legends; the Rothschild 
dealings in British cloth were in part responsible for the 
decision taken by the great N. M. Rothschild himself to 
come to this country, for he started as a dealer in cotton 
goods in Manchester. 

The turn of the century was also the turning-point 
in the history of the family. That circumstance is due 
to their gradual pre-eminence in the financial affairs of 
the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, which they owed to their 
personal relationship with C. F. Buderus von Carlshausen, 
the confidential financial administrator of William of 
Hesse, and to the financial operations and personal exigen- 
cies of the latter, who, fleeing before the French, first 
into North Germany and then to Prague, required 
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BARON AMSCHEL MEYER ROTHSCHILD, HEAD OF THE FRANKFURT HOUSE 


constant personal intercourse with one or other member 
of the family. The Elector, between 1809 and 1813 alone, 
invested £670,000 in British securities in the name of 
various nominees; the Rothschilds had to get certificates 
forwarded to him, and managed the investment of the 
money, at times advancing the funds to buy the securities. 
At about the same ‘time began Nathan Rothschild’s 
operations in bills and specie, which involved the presence 
of his brother James, afterwards the head of the Paris 
house, on the French coast—operations which brought 
02 
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the latter into touch with the leading French financial 
authorities, who, acting on the mercantilist idea that a 
drain of specie would be the downfall of Britain’s power, 
appear to have tolerated the whole business. 

That “ trading with the enemy ”’ was a legal concept 
with a connotation very different from that which obtains 
today we know from many sources; that the financial 
relations between the bankers of the belligerent States 
remained largely unimpaired is clear from the quotation 
of the Paris exchange in London, and from such episodes 
as the ‘“‘ Ouvrard Affaire,” involving “a colossal remit- 
tance of silver to an amount of 37,000,000 f., which 
Spain was to make to France through the mediation of 
the Anglo-French-Dutch banking firm of Hope & Co., 
of Amsterdam, with which Baring Bros. of London and 
the ultra-speculative banker, Ouvrard of Paris, worked. 
As the British controlled the sea, however, the trans- 
ference could only be effected by British w arships fetching 
the money from Vera Cruz, in 1807, and conv eying it to 
a European port on Napoleon’s account.’* There is 
therefore nothing inherently improbable in Rothschild’s 
story (told to Buxton) that he bought {£800,000 of gold 
from the East India Co. and resold it to the British 
Government for the service of the army in Spain. ‘“ When 
they had got it, they did not know how to get it to Por- 
tugal. I undertook all that, and I sent it through France ; 
and that was the best business I ever did.’”’+ But there 
is a danger that Count Corti’s interpretation of these 
events will create a new legend, according to which 
Rothschild in London bought up Wellington’s bills, 
cashed them for guineas at the Treasury, remitted these 
guineas to Paris to his brother James, who bought bills 
on Spain with the proce eds and so supplied the deficiencies 
of Wellington’s army.{ It is true that Rothschild himself 
prefaced ‘the story about the dispatch of the £800,000 
by the remark that “I knew the Duke of Wellington 
must have it. I had bought many of his bills at a dis- 
count ’’; but this shows only that he knew that Wellington 
was short of spot cash, not that Wellington’s bills, which he 

















* See Eli F. iliidiee The Continental System: An Economic 
Interpretation ’’ (London, 1922), p. 372 and references there cited. 





Tt Op. cit., p. 289. 
t Corti, “‘ Der Aufstieg des Hauses Rothschild,” p. 127 e¢ seq. 
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BARON SALOMON MEYER ROTHSCHILD, FOUNDER OF THE VIENNA HOUSE 


had sold for cash to the local bloodsuckers in Spain and 
Portugal, were used to get cash for him in London. This 
misinterpretation is due to Count Corti’s evident mis- 
understanding of the passage cited, and to his embroidering 
the well-known Chapter III of the ‘‘ Memoir of the Public 
Life of the Rt. Hon. J. C. Herries,’ an important source of 
information. Herries was Commissary-in-Chief from 1811 
to 1816, and it does not appear from the Memoir when 
he first got into touch with Rothschild, but it seems 
that they were in collaboration ‘‘ towards the end of the 
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year 1813,’’ and that Rothschild and he were in sub- 
sequent years to alter the whole system by which the 
Allies drew their subsidies : no longer drawing on London 
and disorganizing the exchange, but getting their 
subsidies on the Contine nt, the Treasury, or rather Herries 
and Rothschild, managing the remittances.* It was 
the negotiations over the payment of these subsidies 
which finally brought the Rothschilds into touch with 
the Austrian finz ncial authorities, which gained them 
their patents of nobility, and led to their relations with 
Metternich, through their connection with the “ Austrian 
System’ to Naples, and thus to the founding of the 
Naples house : the last to be founded, the earliest to be 
closed. 

By the end of the Napoleonic wars the Rothschilds 
had passed through two economic stages. The first 
stage was that of financial agents of a single wealthy 
princeling; the second was the exploitation of the 
depreciated exchanges and of the “ transfer-problem ”’ 
of the period. The economic situation now changed : 
just as after 1918, so after 1815, there came a series of 
‘reconstruction loans.’’ The international position of 
the firm and the close relations now established with 
certain governments gave it its chance as an issue-house. A 
period of gradual pacification is obviously one in which new 
conversions and consolidations of loans 1 is very profitable, 
and the period of the “‘ predominance ”’ of the Rothschilds 
coincides with the long era of peace from 1815 to 1848. 
If it were not for the incurable habit of romanticizing 
everything connected with the Rothschilds, it would be 
obvious that a period of falling prices, falling interest 
rates, and industrial depression plays into the hands of 
the owner of liquid capital. The rivalry of Austria and 
France on the Continent, so far from aiding the position 
of a firm with a foot in both camps and a third in London, 
was a source of weakness; and the difficulties over the 
Belgian revolution of 1830, which can now be followed by 
means of the secret letters passing between the partners 

* “Herries Memoir,” p. 85 et seqg., especially Appendices, pp. 237-274, 
where will be found a detailed account of how the subsidies of 1814 and 
1815 were paid. The amounts involved were {11 millions stg., 15} million 
thalers, and 14 million florins. If Rothschild got 14 per cent. commission, 
this explains the frequent statement that exchange business brought 
him in £150,000 in a single year. 
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BARON JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD, FOUNDER OF THE PARIS HOUSE 


and ‘‘ abstracted’ by the care of the Austrian secret 
police,* show how aware the partners were of the perils 
which surrounded them. So far from exulting at the 
prospect of war—as on Marxian lines they ought to have 
been—the firm trembled at the enormous losses which 
the mere rumour of war was causing them 

By 1850 a new era in the history of the firm begins. 
The founder had died in 1812, before its greatness was 
made fully manifest to the world. Nathan, the founder 


* See Corti, Chap. VI, passim. 
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of the London house, died in 1836. Three others, the 
heads of the Naples, Vienna and Frankfurt houses, died 
between 1850 and 1860—only James outlived his brethren 

many years, dying in 1868. A second generation arose 
to face a new world the bourgeois Europe of 1848-1870. 
In France, this was the period of epic conflict between 
the Rothschilds and the young upstarts of the Crédit 
Mobilier : private merchant banking and __ joint-stock 
merchant banking fought their first great battle, in which 
the honours for the time went to the older and better 
established house.* 

But the world after 1848 was a very different world 
from the world of 1815. Socially, the Rothschilds could 
be reckoned among the “ old families,” their economic 
power rested upon their powers of adaptation to the new 
forces of the time. In France, in England, and in Vienna, 
the second generation proved as resourceful as the first, 
and went into gold, and railways, and joint-stock banking.t 
Naples disappears from the scene, and Frankfurt declines 
relatively to the others. But the scale of operations of 
the economic system as a whole is now so great that no 
single firm, however powerful and eminent, can exercise 
a dictatorship : the eminence of the Rothschilds becomes 
one of prestige and tradition rather than of superiority 
in resources over all their rivals. Still more must this have 
been the case when, in the eighties, a new third generation 
begins to come to the front. By that time a new world 
of finance had been called in to redress the balance of the 
old : American plutocracy and South African millionaire- 
dom altered both the tendencies of the investment market 
and the social concepts of what constitutes “ great 
wealth.”” At the turn of the century the Frankfurt house 
ceased active business, and the centre of German banking 
greatness was shifting to Berlin. The House was still 
great and continues to be great in resources and in 
esteem, but financial leadership has passed to other 
hands. 


* On this period v. Pierre Dupont-Ferrier, ‘‘Le Marché Financier de 
Paris sons le Second Empire,”’ Paris, n.d. 

* Fora record of Government Loan Issues in London, 1860-1876, which 
throws some light on the comparative positions of the various Issue houses 
v. Leyland H. Jenks, ‘‘The Migration of British Capital.’’ (N.Y. and 
London, 1927, p. 421.) Berghoeffer, op. cit., gives a list of the loans of the 
Frankiurt House up to 1865. 
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Retrenchment 
By Alwyn Parker, C.B. 


(Director of Lloyds Bank) 


Although there may be times when the public mind may become 
comparatively relaxed in regard to the general principles of economy and 
thrift, it ts the special duty of public men to watch the very beginnings of 
evil in that department. 

Mr. GLADSTONE at Greenwich, December 1868. 

My Lords,—I feel strongly that we are drifting, and drifting rapidly, 
into a most serious financial position. ... We are being taxed at a 
rate which ts throttling industry. 

Lorp INCHCAPE, in the House of Lords, March 1927. 


deny that continuance of waste, with increase of 
expenditure, is the very thing that the existing 
Parliament was elected not to do. Unless words pass for 
things, or things are to be liquefied into words, the Prime 
Minister’s election manifesto proclaimed that there would 
be no fluctuations of temper or purpose on the subject 
of “‘a most rigid economy.”’ Unhappily for his country, 
most unhappily for his own reputation, Mr. Baldwin 
allowed himself to be swayed, and became the instrument 
of a financial policy of which he utterly disapproved. 
The “good cause of economy ’ has fallen under that 
process which Burke vividly calls the ‘‘ accursed slider,” 
and we now see the limbo of abortive creations peopled 
with the skeletons of Mr. Churchill’s large promises and 
smooth excuses. The vital necessity for thrift demon- 
strated; half-measures languidly attempted; attempts 
dropped on their first contumelious greeting ; hedging here 
and changing there; the jolting process of a series of 
partial measures when action at a stroke—the rationing 
of most departments and closing of several—-would have 
been more honourable, less uneasy, less unsafe; dry rot 
left quietly alone for a respite—all because ministers are 
unaccustomed to carry out an idea to its consequences. 
Let us freely admit that homage has been paid to 
virtue by the nibbling of a mouse at the mountain of 
the National Debt; vet this year’s statutory Sinking 
Fund of £65,000,000 is illusory in amount, because 


I would be more than idle, and less than honest, to 
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Mr. Churchill has, amongst other makeshifts, shortened 
the brewers’ credit and in twelve months collected tax 
under Schedule A which is really due in respect of 
eighteen months. His expedients are thus aptly compared 
to cashing a series of post-dated cheques; on these two 
counts alone he has forestalled some £20,000,000 which 
do not belong to this year. 

To extenuate the contrast between promise and 
performance, we are told that expenditure is popular; 
fortune was adverse; retrenchment is difficult and 
efficiency costly. 

First we may consider this bastard motive of popu- 
larity, not in order to declaim the platitudes of a rose- 
coloured morality, but rather, by reference to the 
hardest facts of our national existence, to demand that 
our rulers should turn from stereotyped catchwords 
about economy to its real destination. 

There is no doubt a great deal of crude and indeter- 
minate opinion in the House of Commons, and outside, 
on the subject of public expenditure ; and it is significant 
that Lord Midleton can recall, and has publicly alluded 
to, a case in which one speech made at the expense of a 
Government office cost a man, whose only thought was of 
upright public service, 400 votes and his seat in Parliament. 
Thus, though the House of Commons be free of men 
who, in Dante’s blighting phrase, “‘ were for themselves,” 
yet the keen party of men who look for a future may he 
intent on scattering grants or opposing economies at the 
solicitation of individuals and classes; on making things 
pleasant all round; on pandering in constituencies to 
organized groups. Let us not forget, moreover, what 
Lord Morley wrote, ‘“‘ that most Members of Parliament 
like to think with pretty large blinkers on.” 

What the occasion now requires is “that passion 
should burn low, and reasoned persuasion hold up the 
guiding lamp’; for rash or wasteful expenditure of 
money extracted from the community will sooner or 
later move that margin of men and women on the edge 
of parties by whom electoral decisions are finally decided ; 
and in all classes reason ultimately predominates over 
blatancy and prejudice, witness the newborn readiness of 
employers and workmen to confer. Alluring arguments 
may be urged in favour of prodigal expenditure; but 
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there is one insuperable argument against it—that it is 
impossible to afford it without swelling the disquieted 
host of unemployed and confiscating money which should 
fructify in the pockets of the people. 

That well-guarded and well-audited social services are 
requisite is incontestable ; but to seek measure, synthesis, 
and balance is not necessarily the sign of a callous 
heart and a mean understanding. The question is one of 
fact and degree and relative value. It is true that ina 
social service, such as education, it is not easy to arrive 
at any exact computation of the advantages that will be 
reaped as the result of any given expenditure over a 
period of years; but, nevertheless, experience justifies 
us in the belief that wise and well-husbanded educational 
expenditure does ultimately bring to the community in 
one shape or another a full and sufficient reward. As 
igainst this, we are convinced that, under the familiar 
and seductive labels of ‘social service,’ “dole,” ‘‘sub- 
sidy,”’ ““subvention,’”’ the community swallows many a 
sugared pill officially and expensively compounded, when 
the simple ingredients would have yielded a larger, a 
cheaper, and a more beneficent result. Thus it may 
well be that £1 diverted by taxing the community gives 
a net return to the community of far less than {1 after 
passing through the cost!y conduits of official services, 
and that it would have yielded appreciably more than 
£1 if left freely alone by the tax-gatherer in productive 
employment and natural fruition. 

We can indeed hardly imagine, in large survey of 
broad social facts and sustained chain of reasoning, a 
finer or more engaging subject of inquiry, one of higher 
practical importance or more invigorating theoretical 
interest, than the proposition that retrenchment is the 
one indispensable reform of the day. Retrenchment is 
the potent spell whereby the country, in the days of 
Gladstonian finance, forged ahead by Jeaps and bounds. 
However anxious we may, and’ rightly should, be to 
ameliorate social conditions, we ought always first to 
see our way to paying our way, nor can we entirely close 
our eyes to arithmetic when, exclusive of the formidable 
scale of municipal and county rates, {14 per head is the 
yearly burden of taxation in Great Britain as against 
£7 in France, £6 in the United States, and £5 in Germany. 
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Upon one point let us be satisfied: excessive taxation 
discourages private thrift and encourages speculation ; 
depletes the reserves and impedes the development of 
industry ; consumes the savings of one year which should 
build the capital of the next; aggravates the dead weight 
of unemployment; and, through this dreary sequence, 
continually depresses the national credit upon which rapid 
and progressive reduction of the Public Debt depends. 

If some skilful reasoner were to arise, abounding in 
ingenious illustration, possessed of a happy gift of 
carrying into difficult and intricate subjects that trans- 
parent simplicity of style which is, perhaps, the highest 
reach of art, and able to exhibit the large features of the 
case with cogent and persuasive mastery, the electorate 
would insist that our primary need lies and must be met 
in contraction of the burdens on industry and agriculture, 
contraction of the cost of living and production, con- 
traction of the forlorn and pitiful army of unemployed. 
No fresh page would then be turned in the story of loitering 
unwisdom, since uneasiness as to the public finances 
would have turned to active resentment, and clear 
perception of aim would be followed by strong grasp 
of the fitting means. Mr. Churchill’s policies are many 
and very mutable; but he has a fine appreciation of 
the psychological moment, and few men have a keener 
scent for the drift of popular feeling. 

“TI deeply deplore,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1885, 
“the oblivion into which public economy has fallen; 
the prevailing disposition to make a luxury of panics; 
and the leaning of both parties to socialism, which I 
radically disapprove.” 

The second plea of extenuation—-that fortune was 
adverse—is stronger, and the upheaval in the coal industry, 
with its grave and divided responsibilities, was costly 
on both sides of the national accounts. Mr. Baldwin had 
to explore dark and untried paths, he had to grope his 
way through a jungle of vicissitude and expedient. But, 
with every desire to make allowance for the critical 
balancings in sharp emergencies and clouded situations 
that pressed ministers during that crisis, it is clear, on a 
retrospect, that one, if not the only, operative reason for 
resorting, at the eleventh hour and against every principle 
of loudly heralded intention, to the costly expedient of that 
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baleful subsidy was unpreparedness of the Cabinet to 
meet, in 1925, the obvious menace of a general strike, 
and this after eight months of office. Can we, by any 
stretch of the imagination, conceive that the late Lord 
Salisbury would have failed to exhibit the requisite 
foresight and inspiring energy in such a situation ? 

The last pleas, that retrenchment is difficult and 
efficiency costly, are whimpering and feeble. An emi- 
nently successful Chancellor of the Exchequer once 
remarked to the present writer that he had learnt not 
to discuss details of estimates with departmental ministers 
and their subordinates, but rather to confine himself 
to questions of principle, since it was hardly possible 
for him to meet on expert ground contentions of the 
various specialists in their own particular sphere. Ex- 
perts sometimes tended to be sapient rather than sage. 
His business as Chancellor of the Exchequer was to 
maintain large horizons and wide views, with a due 
sense of proportion between available assets and com- 
peting liabilities. Nor would he have been disposed 
to overlook that our financial margin against contin- 
gencies has now fallen dangerously low, while to all 
appearances our armament margin is unnecessarily 
high, more especially in consideration of the naval 
strength of other European Powers. To close our eyes 
to the nation’s financial impoverishment only ends in 
distorting perspective and exaggerating proportions even 
in the limited but vital problem of defence. 

It was a wise maxim of Schiller: Das Beste 1st 
Feind des Guten. We are much poorer than in 1913, 
yet by a singular solecism we have created and are now 
maintaining a much larger establishment even in the 
older offices; while it may confidently be affirmed that, 
in the newer ones especially, the proportion of highly 
paid officials to the total staffs is altogether excessive 
and wasteful. Although the parallel cannot be carried 
too far, it is pertinent to reflect that the resourceful 
Thomas Jefferson directed the entire foreign policy of 
the United States with a staff around him of only six. 
A mistaken sense of values for public money expended 
is the besetting vice and peril of bureaucracy; and the 
caustic comparison made by Lord Inchcape, with his 
inside knowledge, between the loyal spirit displayed in 
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India, and “ the lukewarm, impatient attitude of White- 
hall towards economy,” is inauspicious and disquieting. 
Expenditure in the cause of an early victory was justifiable 
so long as the country’s first aim was to win the war; but 
now the first aim should be at least a wise economy. A 
swollen organization always means inefficiency in adminis- 
tration ; it means duplication, delay in time, and waste of 
money ; it has every defect of unproductive expenditure, 
when the paramount need is to conserve our resources. 

Before exploding, by the test of current exemplifi- 
cations, the comfortable fallacy that efficiency is 
synonymous with crowds, let us glance at the plea of 
difficulty, and recall that difficulties in retrenchment 
are no new phenomenon, nor was the operation ever 
gracious. Long ago, in 1860, Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
Richard Cobden that it was harder in those days to save 
a shilling than to spend a million; and in 1863 he said : 
“During the last twenty years, since I began to deal 
with these subjects, every financial change beneficial 
to the country at large has been met with a threat that 
somebody would be dismissed.” It would foster efficiency, 
and probably be shown to serve the ends of economy, 
if ministers had the option of retiring superfluous officials 
on a fair but reduced pension at 50 or 55. There is, 
moreover, no quarter in which efficiency must be more 
tirelessly sought after, and incompetence more ruthlessly 
shelved, than in the Civil Service. 

Between April 1914 and April 1926 (vide Official 
Memorandum, Cmd. 2718) the staff of the Inland Revenue 
increased from 15,800 to 19,800; that of the Board of 
Trade from 2,500 to 4,800; that of the Ministry of Labour 
from 5,000 to 14,000; that of the Office of Works from 
1,400 to 2,993; that of the Admiralty from 5,800 to 
8,415; that of the War Office from 2,800 to 4,137. .For 
the Air Ministry there are, of course, no comparable 
figures for 1914; but it would be interesting to know 
why, in the light of contrary French practice, the Royal 
Air Force deem it necessary to maintain so vast a 
proportion of men on the ground in relation to those 
actually engaged in flying. The relative British and 
French statistics are, it is understood, striking. 

Now for a few illustrations. We are told that it is 
not in the least unusual (House of Lords Economy 
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Debate, March 1927) for lorries of the largest description 
to be used in the army over long distances for trivial 
purposes; that transport costs £200,000 more per annum 
than if it were done by contract; and that the charge 
for storage of warlike stores is unduly high. 

Does either the example of the Glencoe Road or the 
completion of the Kingston by-pass exhibit the exercise 
of foresight, economy, and co-ordination, of tireless 
ingenuity in minimizing difficulties and bringing bodies 
of divergent views within friendly reach of each other, 
all of which was urged, together with the monotonous 
plea of greater efficiency, as justification for the segre- 
gation of the Ministry of Transport from the purview 
of the strong administrators who, in a distinguished line, 
have been, and habitually are, chosen as Presidents of the 
Board of Trade? Though the abstract reasoning may 
be unanswerable, the concrete case the other way is 
irresistible. Is there any evidence to show that the Mines 
Department, in the vigilance of the inspectorate or in any 
other material respect, has increased the efficiency of that 
old system which was, as Lord Oxford and Asquith has 
pointed out, conducted under the Home Office at a 
fraction of the cost ? Might not a saving in money and 
a gain in education be achieved at one stroke by closing 
the higher classes in many elementary schools and trans- 
ferring the senior pupils, in these days of cheap transport, 
to more efficient regional schools at central points ? 

The vast majorities of the increased staffs in the 
fighting departments are apparently not employed for 
purposes of skilled thinking, but merely upon the hum- 
drum duties of reference and routine. (Vide Economy 
Debate, March 1927.) 

Does anyone with an eye in his head believe that a 
staff of 8,415 in the Admiralty, or of 4,137 in the War 
Office, was either indispensable or desirable in 1926, 
when 5,800 and 2,800 respectively sufficed in April 1914, 
the Navy and the Army both being smaller in 1926 than 
in April 1914? * Would those successful and sinewy 
administrators—Sir James Graham at the Admiralty, 





* Since this article went to press the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on Estimates has been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. It 
contains some instructive comments on the Admiralty staff in 1927 and 
records the view that substantial reductions should be effected. 
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or Mr. Cardwell at the War Office—have tolerated such 
an anomaly of numbers for a single week? Ministers 
nowadays are too apt to ascribe to fortune and public 
sentiment consequences that really flow from their own 
ineptitude or extravagance. 

Sir James Graham, in his first year of office in Lord 
Grey’s Reform Ministry, reduced the Navy estimates by 
one-fifth, dispensed with over 100 clerks and 110 other 
officials—a high percentage of the total—coupled his 
economies with greater efficiency afloat and improve- 
ments in the civil administration, and set a splendid 
example to heads of departments. (‘‘ Life and Letters 
of Sir James Graham,” Volume 1, page 147.) Mr. 
Cardwell’s first step at the War Office was to lay down, 
and not only to lay down but to implement, the sane 
proposition that there existed in the Secretary of State 
a minister responsible alike for the efficiency of the 
service and for its economical administration, and able 
to harmonize the two. (‘Sir Robert Biddulph: Lord 
Cardwell at the War Office,’ page 20.) Both those 
ministers had a statesman’s eye to the demand of the 
instant, to the nearest antecedent, to the next step, 
never applying stiff theory to fluid fact, and always 
willing to be moderate when moderation did not sacrifice 
the root of the matter. Both, the one in 1830 and the 
other in 1868, were deeply pledged to retrenchment ; 
both delivered the goods; and neither took up a measure 
except with the full knowledge of his own mind and a 
reasonable probability of carrying it through. 

Contrast Mr. Baldwin’s performance in “ rigid 
economy ” with the administrative reforms of Sir Robert 
Peel, whom Gladstone pronounced “ the best man of 
business who was ever Prime Minister of this country.”’ 
Mr. Baldwin will admit that the thought of the com- 
parison is not uncomplimentary. Peel’s course was a 
record of severe economy and masterly finance, of 
inclinations vigorously to reform abuses forced on his 
attention, and radically to amend defects of system. 
In the pursuit of these aims he was untiring, unfaltering, 
indomitable. But where Peel was strong and penetrating, 
others have shown themselves weak and _purblind. 
Mr. Baldwin is too wanting in the sovereign attributes 
of initiative and decision; he perpetually confronts the 
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advocates of reductions with the argument of the narrow- 
ness of the area of possible and immediate reduction, and 
there is an impression in Parliament that on recurrent 
occasions he has supported ministers against the Treasury. 
Can it be wondered that the embers of hope are almost 
extinguished ? 

All through the past three years, with the halting 
exception of the delayed cruisers, Mr. Baldwin saw a 
lion in every path of thrift. The difficulties the Prime 
Minister pleads are not devoid of reason, but a nation in 
a crisis seeks “‘a daring pilot in extremity’? whom 
difficulties confront only to be overcome. In politics, 
we are told, the spectacle of sheer courage is often as 
good in its effect as the best of logic. 

We should bear in mind that at the last election 
economy was the subject of a controversy cutting across 
party divisions, and Mr. Baldwin’s explicit words in 
this sphere carried weight. Many moderate men and 
women voted for Mr. Baldwin’s party in 1924 because 
they knew his honesty to be unimpeachable and believed 
his programme to be enlightened; they did so because 
the Socialist proposals, though they might dazzle for a 
day, are nothing but a scheme of illusory compensations 
and dislocated expedients ; they did so, above ali, because 
they mistrusted Mr. Lloyd George’s diplomacy at a time 
when the paramount need abroad was to achieve a 
settlement of Europe which should be both just and 
durable. Towards such a settlement, no candid observer 
will deny, the Government are steadily contributing 
through the noble art of preventive diplomacy. Would 
that they had been as pre-eminent in the pursuit of a 
wise retrenchment at home! 

Mr. Baldwin doubtless preached economy sincerely, 
but in fact and in practice he was impelled to promote 
extravagance. The Prime Minister of these days is 
all powerful in the Government, and a threat from him 
to resign would cause consternation in the party and a 
complete withdrawal of all wasteful proposals. Let us 
in all fairness admit that the existing Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wields no such sharp weapon. 

There is, indeed, grave and insuperable objection to 
the reputed modern practice of circulation to the Cabinet 
by ministers of proposals dealing with fresh expenditure, 
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since it must weaken, and radically weaken, the position 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer if, as we are assured, 
it sometimes takes place without his consent, and even 
on occasion without his prior knowledge. If any minister 
envisaged fresh expenditure in the days of Sir William 
Harcourt or Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the invariable 
procedure was that he should first approach the Chan- 
cellor, who would veto the proposals if not convinced 
on the merits or prepared to produce the wherewithal. 
The departmental minister was then free to approach 
the Prime Minister who, only after discussion of the 
principle involved with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the minister concerned, would decide whether or not 
he should exercise his appellate jurisdiction to the 
extent of allowing the proposals to be discussed in Cabinet. 
Thus a strong Chancellor, supported by the Prime 
Minister, dominated the situation, and the public purse 
was effectively protected. The reputed new practice, 
involving a great disservice to economy, has apparently 
gradually crept in. In the early stages of the National 
Health Insurance the Treasury blossomed into a great 
spending department, and the resultant dualism of 
functions was not without influence, since the Treasury 
became an instrument of expenditure instead of only 
being a check on it. But the real evil dates from the 
war, when the fighting departments and other essential 
services spent huge sums on the authority of individual 
ministers or of the War Cabinet, the Treasury simply 
being required to furnish the requisite funds after the 
model of an Oriental satrapy. This practice, there is 
serious reason to apprehend, may, so far as premature 
submission of proposals to the Cabinet is concerned, not 
have entirely ceased up to a very recent date. We 
humbly conceive that no single purely administrative 
reform would be so conducive to retrenchment as a 
strict return to the earlier procedure, and an authoritative 
pronouncement as to the existing practice might go far 
to reassure public opinion. It may, however, be stated 
categorically that the alleged practice did not prevail 
in any instance during the tenure of office by Mr. Snow- 
den, who has always recognized that clear definition of 
responsibility and procedure is the basis of all successful 
organization, 
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There is another disturbing aspect of the circulation 
of papers to the Cabinet. In former days at the Foreign 
Office, Lord Lansdowne would mark important dispatches 
only for the King, Mr. Balfour, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, except on special and very critical occasions. Now, 
partly as a survival of war-time conditions, there is 
apparently an orgy of circulation from the Cabinet 
Secretariat and from numerous offices and committees, 
with all the clerical enginery involved at both ends, 
expenditure of printing, and added risk of leakage. 
The Cabinet is admittedly a team and, having a corporate 
responsibility for joint decisions, must obv iously be kept 
adequately informed in general outline. Yet how can 
ministers, such as the strenuous President of the Board 
of Education or his harassed colleague the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, administer with assiduity and 
frugality their own vast departments if they are likewise to 
assimilate voluminous reports which only remotely concern 
them ? Pour étre homme de spécialité il faut étre spécialiste ; 
and ministers under the new practice will perforce tend 
to become what von Ranke used to call zersplittert, for 
there is no doubt some subtle connection between all 
this dissipated attention and various shortcomings in 
administration. Pursuing the same line of thought as to 
the evils of widespread and miscellaneous activity, is not 
the absence in India—on what is occasionally mentioned 
as a mere work of supererogation—of the Secretary of 
State for War, away from his own well-defined and much 
criticized sphere at home, somewhat arresting ? 

Amidst the confusion exhibited by ministers, their 
inconsistency of conduct, their contrariety of courses and 
total want of system, the one statesman of eminence and 
experience to whom the country can turn with relief is 
Lord Grey of Fallodon. His speech at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on December 14, was a high example of lucid and 
succinct unfolding of complicated matter; the arguments 
were close, persuasive, exhaustive ; he was amply founded 
in facts; not a single word was wasted; and the point 
of view was lofty. Here is a leader whose word has always 
been his bond; who has that rarer form of courage which 
can endure long- continued suspense, bear the weight 
of great responsibility, and encounter the risks of mis- 


representation and unpopularity; who unites fervour 
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and capacity for practical improvements to broad 
sympathies. 

Lest the writer should be charged with dealing in 
generalities and not condescending, as the lawyers say, 
to particulars, he would venture to project certain specific 
suggestions which would, if adopted, lead to early and 
favourable conversions of the Public Debt and large 
remissions of taxation, direct and indirect : 

1. In the words of Jefferson, “‘ we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship’”’ with America— 
a friendship in which formalism and logic shall never 
again stifle psychology. 

2. With Japan and in Europe progressive advocacy 
of “all in” arbitration treaties, with such additional 
safeguards in the constitution of an Arbitral Tribunal 
as would inspire unlimited confidence. 

3. The Chancellor of the Exchequer to be reinstated 
in a position of effective authority in regard to proposals 
for fresh expenditure, with corresponding support 
from the Prime Minister. 

4. A qualified Finance member to be appointed 
on the Board of Admiralty and to be assimilated in 
status and authority to the Finance member of the 
Army Council. 

5. The Prime Minister to lay down that the con- 
stitutional position of the Sea Lords on the Board of 
Admiralty is strictly analogous to that of Generals 
on the Army Council or of Civil Servants towards the 
Cabinet; that their duty is to advise the Cabinet, but, 
if their advice is not taken, that it is likewise their duty 
to acquiesce in the Cabinet decision. 

6. The Committee of Imperial Defence to reconsider 
how far the plastic problems of Imperial Defence are 
being cramped and sterilized by narrow horizons and 
the complacencies inherent to departmental approach ; 
whether a saving of {£8,000,000 or {9,000,000 per 
annum in naval construction and administration is 
not possible in view of the relation of our Fleet to those 
of Japan and European Powers; how far lack of 
co-ordination between the fighting departments leads 
to overlapping of requirements and duplication of 
costs; whether the increase in administrative staffs 
in those departments since April 1914 is necessary. 
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7. A closer audit and better guarded control of the 
Social Services, including all the contingencies relating 
thereto. 

8. The Ministries of Transport, of Mines, and of 
Labour to be suppressed as separate entities and 
transferred, with much reduced staffs, to the super- 
vision of the Board of Trade or the Home Office, 
which already administers the Factory Acts. 

g. Every Government office to be subjected to a 
progressive diminution of administrative costs on the 
basis of strict rationing and periodical inspections. 

10. Civil Service.. Principle of promotion by seni- 
ority to be entirely replaced, under proper safe- 
guards, by selection after age of 30 or 32. Ministers 
to be enabled to retire any individual Civil Servant on 
a moderate pension on attaining the age of 50 or 55. 
The general pensionable age to remain at 60. 

11. A less wasteful and more productive adminis- 
tration and allocation of the Road Fund. 

12. A simplification and speeding up of adminis- 
trative and business methods in every Government 
Department. 


Law Reports 
By Our Legal Correspondent 


ARDY in publication, but none the less welcome, 
is the report of a case in the January issue of the 
official Law Reports—B. Liggett (Liverpool), Ltd. 

v. Barclays Bank, Ltd. (1928), 1 K.B., 48. The action 
is a useful illustration in two directions: (I) as showing 
how easily a banker in dealing with a company’s cheques 
may deprive himself of the benefit of the rule in Royal 
British Bank v. Turquand (frequently discussed in these 
notes on recent cases); and (2) as extending the benefit 
of a banker’s protection where a company’s money 
paid out from its account improperly, but in fact utilized 
for the company’s purposes, may be deducted from 
the damage otherwise claimable in respect of the banker’s 
wrongful payments. 

The plaintiff company by its articles was to have 
not less than two nor more than three directors. The 
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quorum, unless otherwise fixed by the directors, was to 
be two. One Melia was to be a director and was also 
secretary, and the second director (and chairman) was 
one Liggett. In practice Liggett actively conducted 
the business, but in order that Melia might keep control 
of the company’s banking account it was resolved that 
cheques or bills were only to be honoured by the bankers 
(the defendants) on the signature of two directors, and 
specimens of the signatures of Liggett and Melia, together 
with copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion, were lodged with the bank, whose manager duly 
read these documents. Hence, as matters stood, Melia’s 
signature was necessary to any cheque before the bank 
could properly honour it. This was all arranged in 
1923, but in 1925 Melia had trouble with his brother 
director and by letter drew the bank’s attention to the 
necessity of his signature. And in July or August of 
1925 Melia frequently called at the bank in pursuance 
of telephone messages and signed cheques already signed 
by Liggett, the last occasion being about August 27 or 28. 
Thereafter it appears Meiia told Liggett he would sign 
no more cheques. The business had been and was 
insolvent, and Melia wished to put an end to it. In 
this state of things Liggett, on September I, gave notice 
of a directors’ meeting for the appointment of one 
additional director. Melia ignored the notice, being 
advised that as it required two directors to form a quorum 
his absence would make the meeting nugatory. However, 
Liggett pursued his course, and by letter informed the 
bank that (Mrs.) Eleanor May Liggett had been appointed 
an additional director. Notwithstanding the previous 
arrangement whereby Melia was to sign cheques along 
with Liggett the bank accepted this notice and acted 
upon it by treating Mrs. Liggett as a director competent 
to sign cheques with her husband, and the bank did not 
communicate this to Melia nor inquire of him as to the 
validity of the new arrangement. Certain cheques 
thereafter were paid out by the bank in reliance on 
Liggett’s signature alone or upon getting Mrs. Liggett’s 
signature added to such cheques although they were 
drawn before her purported appointment. As to these, 
of course, the bank was in the wrong in any view of the 
facts. But as to certain other cheques signed by Mr. and 
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Mrs. Liggett (after her purported appointment), the 
bank said they were entitled to pay these as on a proper 
authority of the company, because the articles authorized 
them to act on two directors, and they were entitled 
to assume that the notice of September as to Mrs. 
Liggett’s appointment was valid and proper, because 
they could rely on the internal steps having been properly 
taken and that the appointment of Mrs. Liggett was 
in order. It was in respect of these cheques drawn and 
signed by Mr. and Mrs. Liggett and paid by the bank 
that the action was really tought, the allegation being 
that the bank had no authority and that they had acted 
negligently and contrary to instructions, seeing that 
in the circumstances the bank was put on inquiry as 
to the alleged appointment of Mrs. Liggett, and could 
not rely on the apparent authority in accordance with 
the articles in face of the previous arrangements with 
Melia and the absence of inquiry from him as to whether 
the appointment was regular. 

The jury agreed with the company’s contention and 
found that the bank was put on inquiry and that they 
were negligent in paying the cheques. The judge 
(Mr. Justice Wright) held that ““Whatever the fact may 
be as to the exact scope of the rule in Turquand’s case 
it can never be relied upon by a person who is put on 
inquiry.”” The learned judge agreed with the jury that 
Mr. Melia, as one of two directors, had emphasized to the 
bank his special directions that there could be no 
departure from the practice that his signature must be 
added to Liggett’s before cheques could be honoured : 
that was acted upon up to the end of August; that it 
was understood Melia was actually in Ireland at the 
time the notice of September was sent to the bank; 
that, two directors forming a quorum, the assent of Melia 
to appointment of a new director was requisite; that 
the bank did not communicate with Melia before acting 
on the new instructions sent by Liggett; and that 
therefore the bank was put on inquiry and could not 
without such inquiry rely on the assumption that in 
the absence of the special circumstances of the case 
they would be entitled to stand upon. So far the case 
exemplifies the ordinary and well-known limitation of 
the rule in Turquand’s case to those cases where there 
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are no particular circumstances raising a reasonable 
doubt as to the internal arrangement having been carried 
out duly and in order. 

The second point, however, raises in a fresh setting 
the old question of mitigation of damage where the 
wrongful payments have gone to liquidate the ordinary 
trading debts of the complaining company—a question 
more particularly familiar in cases of conversion of 
cheques upon collection such as in Underwood’s case 
and the Souchette case. Prima facie, damages are 
the full value of the actual payments made without 
authority; but if the complaining company has been 
in fact benefited by the application of such payments 
to its ordinary trade debts for which it is liable, such 
benefit has to be taken into account as diminishing the 
damage. Now, so far, the direct authorities on the 
point are in two classes: those of “converting’’ cheques, 
a collection above referred to, and cases such as Blackburn 
Building Society v. Cunliffe Brooks & Co., Cork, and 
Youghal Ry. Co.’s case (22 Ch. Div. and L.R. 4 Ch.), 
and similar cases where an agent, not having the authority 
of his principal, has borrowed money on behalf of his 
principal; although such principal cannot be sued for 
the ultra vires borrowings, the lender is relieved to the 
extent to which the money has been applied to the 
payment of bona fide trade debts of the principal that 
he was bound to pay. That is to say, that the principal 
who has taken the benefit of other people’s money 
(although advanced without proper authority), which 
has been applied to paying the principal’s just debts, 
cannot retain that benefit so as to make other people 
pay his debts. This equitable principle is superimposed 
upon the old common law doctrine that (as argued in 
this case) makes the bank a stranger who, without 
authority, pays off the debts of the complaining company. 
Mr. Justice Wright added: “If this were a case in which 
the plaintiffs’ account was in debit throughout to the 
defendant bank, then each of the cheques in question 
when presented would constitute a request for a loan, 
and the payment of that cheque would constitute the 
granting of that loan, and as the cheque and the request 
were unauthorized the case would be precisely within 
the ultra vires borrowing cases.’’ Hence, where at the 
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presentment of the cheque the plaintiff company’s account 
was in debit and there was an overdraft, the judge gave 
the bank the benefit of the equitable rule above stated. 

But in any case where cheques were presented when 
the company’s account was in credit, does the equitable 
rule then apply ? Here the learned judge had a difficult 
question. He cited Underwood’s case (1924, 1 K.B., 
774)—-a case of conversion of cheques where Lord Justice 
Scrutton put the equitable rule as one “under which 
a person who had in fact paid the debts of another without 
authority was allowed the advantage of his payments’’— 
a rather wide statement of the doctrine; and Mr. Justice 
Wright in Liggett’s case, adopting it, said: “‘ That state- 
ment of the equity is, I think, wide enough to cover 
the question which I have to decide in this case; and 
although there is a technical difference between a claim 
in conversion and a claim for money had and received, 
such as I have to deal with in the present action, I do’ 
not think that that distinction is of such a nature as to 
prevent the application in the case before me of the 
same principles as would apply if the claim had been 
a claim in conversion. The relationship of a banker 
and customer is that of debtor and creditor; that is, 
when the customer’s account is in credit the banker is 
the debtor of the customer, and, therefore, it is only 
by a figure of speech that the banker misapplies money 
of his customer which he had in his possession. That 
statement would be perfectly true if what the banker 
had in his possession was a bag of coins or a bundle of 
notes; and if acting upon an authority which was invalid 
the banker quite honestly although erroneously took a 
number of coins out of a bag or a number of notes out 
of a bundle and paid them on the faith of such an authority 
he would be guilty of conversion, and, if I understand 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal in this case, in that 
event the banker would be entitled to the benefit of the 
equity. If that be so, and in principle it seems to me 
that ought to be so, I cannot see why the same result 
should not apply in a case like the one before me, where 
the banker does not handle actual cash or notes, chattels 
capable of conversion, but by reason of the present 
system of banking facilities everything is done by way 
of credit or debit balances. In such a case there is 
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obviously no conversion, but there is misapplication, 
under an honest mistake as to the validity of the authority, 
of the credits which constitute the medium of exchange 
in place of cash. Under these circumstances I think that 
the equity I have been referred to ought to be extended 
even in the case where the cheque which was paid was 
paid out of the credit balance, and was not paid by way 
of overdraft, so that the banker will be entitled to the 
benefit of that payment if he can show that that payment 
went to discharge a legal liability of the customer. The 
customer in such a case is really no worse off, because 
the legal liability which has to be discharged is discharged, 
though it is discharged under circumstances which at 
common law would not entitle the bank to debit the 
customer.”’ 

In the result the judge ordered an inquiry on the 
lines indicated above, and promised ‘to make such 
final order as the report which follows on the inquiry 
may seem to require.”’ 

This is an interesting application of the rule, and is, 
we believe, the first time it has been held to limit the 
damages recoverable for payments out of an amount 
without authority. 

























A customer proffers a guarantee of -his overdrawn 
account, and the banker receives the proposed guarantor 
with a view to his signing the necessary usual printed 
form. In the course of conversation the guarantor asks 
the banker how far the bank is already secured and in 
particular whether the bank does not hold a transfer 
in blank of a block of shares held by the customer in a 
certain motor-car company. The banker says that such 
is the fact and the guarantee thereupon is signed without 
more being said. Some six months later the customer 
has a receiving order made against him and the guarantor 
is called upon by the bank to pay the full limit of his 
guarantee, the bank’s total debt exceeding such limit. 
The guarantor has discovered, after the petition has 
been filed, that the block of shares about which he had 
inquired were not under any effective charge to the 
bank as they were in fact held in trust by the customer, 
and before the bank’s nominees had applied for regis- 
tration of the pledged shares the company had _ been 
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informed of the true facts by a solicitor acting for the 
beneficiaries of the trust with the result that transfer 
had been refused pending inquiries. The guarantor 
refused the bank’s demand for payment, alleging that the 
bank manager had misled him and that he signed the 
guarantee on reliance on a misrepresentation by the 
manager. Leave to defend being given under Order XIV 
proceedings the action was speedily disposed of. It 
was admitted that the question as to the holding of the 
shares being specifically asked the bank was under 
an obligation, if they answered it at all, to answer it 
truthfully and to the best of their power: it was not 
suggested that the bank manager acted otherwise than 
fairly in affording the answer. Neither he nor the 
guarantor imagined that the customer who had pledged 
the shares held them as trustee only. The banker himself 
was misled by the customer and the guarantor was in 
turn misled. Whether or not the prior claim against 
the bank by the beneficiaries succeeded or not, it was 
held that there was nothing to relieve the guarantor of 
his liability. The bank manager answered his question 
with perfect truth. The bank had in equity a charge 
on the shares, and whether or not it was ousted by the 
prior equity of the beneficiaries did not affect the question. 

This case raises two quite distinct points. The one 
between the guarantor and the bank reminds us that the 
contract of guarantee does not require disclosure of other 
securities or their absence to the proposing guarantor, 
but if questions are asked they must be answered if at 
all in such a way as not to mislead, and there was no 
question of misleading in the case cited. The second 
question—that between the bank and the beneficiaries— 
depends on the very simple principle that the holder 
of share certificates is not of necessity more than 
legal holder; he may be a bare legal holder as a 
trustee. Company law does not permit the entry of 
trusts on the register or the certificate, and their existence 
is a risk that has to be taken. Moreover, a deposit of 
the certificates with a blank transfer gives only an 
equitable mortgage liable to be displaced by a prior 
equity unless the banker meanwhile has become by his 
nominees fully registered as owner of the shares without 
notice of such prior equity. 
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Central Banking Bulletin 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Cy’ December 29 the French bank rate was reduced 





from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent., while on January 19 

there was another reduction to 3} per cent. Ever 
since the early part of 1927 the market rate has been con- 
siderably below the bank rate, and even now there is a 
considerable margin left, so that the bank rate is not 
effective. Itis interesting to notice that the Bank of 
France has abandoned its traditional policy of maintaining 
the bank rate unchanged for very long periods. Until 
recently, the fundamental principle of the French bank 
rate policy was not to make any change until there is 
good reason to believe that the rate can be maintained 
at its new level for a long period, while the Bank of 
England believed in frequent changes. Now it is the 
latter which has adopted the policy of a steady bank 
rate, and the former which has adopted the policy of 
frequent changes. 

During the last few weeks the Bank of France has 
repatriated a considerable part of the gold it acquired 
in New York. On its initiative the Government intro- 
duced a Bill exempting the gold imports from the turnover 
tax. This is meant to be a step towards the restoration 
of a free gold market. 

The Bank of France’s dividend has been fixed at 
330 f. against 320 f. in 1926. 


BANK OF ITALY 


The ‘‘ Nuova Antologia”’ published recently an inter- 
esting article by Signor Stringher, governor of the Bank 
of Italy, dealing with the stabilization of the lira. He 
emphasizes the advantages of the gold exchange standard, 
‘which enables his institution to earn interest on part of 
its reserve, and at the same time to economize in the 
use of gold. He states that the negotiations in London 
with Mr. Norman and Mr. Strong, the governors of the 
Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, were carried on in a most cordial spirit, and have 
resulted in{an agreement in virtue of which the whole 
world has become interested in the stability of the lira. 
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He is convinced that the credits granted by the group of 
central banks and by an Anglo-American banking group 
will never be drawn upon. Signor Stringher points out 
that the Bank of Italy has joined the federation of 
central banks whose task is the regulation of the inter- 
national market and the prevention of economic crises. 
He declares that it is the duty of the Bank of Italy 
to maintain the restriction upon its note-issue and 
to discourage as far as possible the issue of external 
loans, and expresses his belief that Signor Mussolini’s 
Government will continue to reduce the public debt. 


Swiss NATIONAL BANK 


On December 30 the Swiss National Bank earmarked 
one million sovereigns at the Bank of England to relieve 
the end of year pressure. A week later this amount 
was released. As is known the Swiss National Bank 
has a large balance with the Bank of England, upon the 
understanding that it can be converted into gold at a 
moment’s notice. 

BANK OF SPAIN 

The Bank of Spain has reduced its rate of interest 
on advances on securities from 5% to 5 per cent. The 
limit up to which it is prepared to grant loans on securities 
has been fixed at 80 per cent. of the market value of the 
securities if the borrowers are banks, and 60 per cent. 
for other borrowers. The rediscount rate will remain 
unchanged for the present. 

In connection with the stabilization of the, lira, 
there has been much talk about a return to the gold 
standard in Spain. Being in possession of one of the 
largest gold stocks in the world, the Bank of Spain could 
easily restore the convertibility of its notes at an early 
date. During the last two years, the official monetary 
policy aimed at a steady increase of the gold reserve. 
According to a statement made by the Finance Minister, 
Spain will not return to pre-war parity but will stabilize 
at the present level, or adopt a new currency. 

The directors of the bank have declared a final 
dividend of 624 pesetas, against 70 pesetas in 1926. The 
total dividend for 1927 is 1174 pesetas or 234 per cent., 
against 130 pesetas or 26 per cent. for 1926. The prin- 
cipal cause of the decline of profits was the funding of the 
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Government’s floating debt, which naturally caused a 
decline in the bank’s advances to the Treasury. Another 
cause was the easy money conditions, through which the 
bank’s rediscounts declined from over 700 millions to 
430 millions. 







AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK 


The Austrian National Bank has just celebrated the 
fifth anniversary of its existence. According to its 
statutes, its president’s term of office expires after five 
years. There is every reason to believe, however, that 
Dr. Reisch will be re-elected for another five years at the 
bank’s next meeting, as his work is regarded as highly 
satisfactory both in Austria and abroad. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL BANK 


At the end of December the Czechoslovak National 
Bank acquired gold in New York to an amount of 
$1,500,000. By virtue of its statutes it is obliged to in- 
crease its gold reserve by $1,000,000 every year. Owing 
to the ample supply of foreign exchanges the bank was 
in a position last year to go beyond the statutory 
minimum. 

As the gold standard has not yet been established, 
the National Bank finds it difficult at times to control 
the money market. In an article appearing in the 
Czechoslovak Press, Mr. Augustin Novotry, general 
manager of the Czechoslovak National Bank, pointed 
out that, owing to the plethora of funds, the bank’s 
rediscounts have declined considerably. A reduction 
of the bank rate was considered inopportune, and the 
only means at the bank’s disposal to influence the 
market was the sale of part of its foreign exchange 
holding. As the exchange rate of the krone has to be 
kept within narrow limits, the extent to which the bank 
was in a position to avail itself of this weapon was rather 
restricted. The cause of the easy money conditions was 
mainly due to the progress of the savings movement 
and the repatriation of funds. 


HUNGARIAN NATIONAL BANK 


The net profits of the Hungarian National Bank for 
1927 amounted to 12,630,000 pengo, against 9,713,000 
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pengo for 1926. The Minister of Finance has introduced 
a Bill regarding the employment of the profits, by which, 
after the payment of a dividend of I1 per cent., the 
reserve fund will be increased from 2,710,000 pen go to 
6,950,000 pengo. 1,500,000 pengo will be assigned to 
the reduction of the Government’s debt to the bank. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 


Negotiations for the issue of a Stabilization Loan 
under the auspices of the League of Nations have arrived 
at the deadlock, as the Bulgarian Government deems it 
impossible to comply with the League’s demand to 
transform the National Bank of Bulgaria into a joint- 
stock company. According to unconfirmed Sofia reports, 
an intermediate solution was suggested from British 
quarters, by which the Government was to retain a 
controlling interest in the joint-stock company. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 

The gross profits of the National Bank of Belgium 
during the second half of 1927 amounted to 128,511,561 f. 
The dividend will be 524 f., free of tax. The Govern- 
ment’s participation in the bank’s profits will amount to 
about 73,000,000 f. 

An agreement has been reached between the Govern- 
ment and the National Bank by which the former will 
repay the latter its debt in monthly instalments of 
20,000,000 f. 

BANK OF POLAND 


The Bank of Poland continues to repatriate its 
foreign gold holdings and has made an unusual, but 
highly commendable, innovation by publishing separately 
the amount of gold held in Warsaw and abroad. There 
are other important alterations in the composition of the 
bank return, in accordance with the advice of Mr. Dewey, 
the American observer, who is a director of the bank. 
The profits of the bank are about five times greater than 
in 1926, and the dividend is expected to be raised to 
14 per cent., or even 16 per cent. The Government will 
take about 10,000,000 zlotys of the profits, against 
2,000,000 zlotys in 1926. 

The Bank of Poland has decided to reinvest the 
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Treasury’s balance in mortgage bonds issued bv the 
State banks, and by municipal and provincial mortgage 
organizations. 


BANK OF NORWAY 


In December last the Bank of Norway concluded 
a stabilization credit with an American banking group. 
It is interesting to notice that, following the precedent 
of the Danish National Bank, it did not avail itself of 
the stabilization facilities offered by the co-operation of 
central banks, which would undoubtedly have been 
highly advantageous. 

It is expected that the gold standard will be restored 
early this year, and that Norway will rejoin the 
Scandinavian Monetary Union. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE SERBES, CROATES, AND SLOVENS 


The net profits of the National Bank of the Serbes, 
Croates, and Slovens for 1927 amounted to 28,249,461 
dinars, against 31,881,729 dinars for 1926. A dividend 
of 400 dinars per share has been declared. The share- 
holders’ meeting will be held on March 4. 

Negotiations are in progress to secure an international 
loan for the stabilization of the dinar. According to a 
decree issued by the Finance Ministry, the banks 
authorized to transact foreign exchange business will 
have to sell their foreign currencies obtained from the 
proceeds of external loans to the National Bank. 


BANK OF ESTONIA 


As from January I the reform of the Bank of Estonia 
became operative. The bank has been relieved of its 
mortgage loans by the new Mortgage Bank, while its 
frozen credits are taken over by a new Government- 
controlled bank called Bank for Long-term Loans. As 
the bank is not permitted to allow anv interest on 
deposits, the Government will establish a number of 
savings banks. The balance of the stabilization loan 
has been transferred from the Midland Bank to the 
Bank of England, which latter institution allows interest 
exceeding 4 per cent. 

On January 2, the Bank of Estonia lowered its bank 
rate from 8 per cent. to 74 per cent. 
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BANK OF LATVIA 


Mr. Zolm, president of the Bank of Latvia, paid a 
visit recently to Moscow, in order to discuss with the 
State Bank of the U.S.S.R. the financing of Soviet orders 
to be placed in Latvia in virtue of the Latvo-Soviet 
trade agreement. The Co-operative Transit-Bank of 
Riga, which is under Soviet control, will act as inter- 
mediary. Mr. Scheinmann, president of the State Bank 
of the U.S.S.R., was recently in Riga to complete the 


arrangements. 


BANK OF THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The revised charter of the Banque du Congo Belge 
has now been definitely adopted. The bank will have 
the option of converting its notes either in gold or in 
cheques on Brussels, London, New York, or Amsterdam. 
It will have the exclusive right of note-issue in Belgian 
Congo for twenty-five years. Both the Banque du Congo 
Belge and the Banque Commerciale du Congo have 
maintained their dividend at their previous year’s figure, 
notwithstanding the increase of net profits. 


Mr. Robert Hose 


Mr. Robert John Hose will resign the office of manag- 
ing director of the Anglo-South American Bank as from 
March 31, 1928, but will continue to act as chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Hose will continue in a consultative capacity to 
act as chief director of the affairs of the bank, of which he 
has been the chief executive officer for more than a 
quarter of a century. It is no exaggeration to say he 
is the principal architect of that eminent bank, and it is not 
surprising that he should now seek some relief from the 
many cares and duties attendant upon the managing 
directorship. 

He will be succeeded in that capacity by Mr. William 
Edward Wells, a director and a general manager of the 
bank. 





HUDSON GURNEY 


From the portrait by John Opie, R.A. 
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Great Bankers 


I—Hudson Gurney 
By R. H. Mottram 


MID so much Patriotism that is insincere and so 
much Nationalism that is narrow, there is one 
home product of these islands of which we may 

be genuinely proud, namely, the great English bankers, 
who have held our national system free from alien race 
and restrictive enactment as no other banking system 
is. And of all these great figures, almost without excep- 
tion members of the Society of Friends, none is more 
typical than that of Hudson Gurney. When he entered 
the old office at Norwich in 1796 the fate of England, 
bereaved of her first empire, with no credit to speak of, 
still hung in the balance. The difference in our national 
fortunes between that date and the year 1864, in which 
Hudson Gurney died, spectacularly attributed to 
Wellington, Peel, and Disraeli, is far more actually the 
work of his kind. 

Descended from Gurney, the ‘‘Weaver’s Friend,” 
on the one side, and on the other from Barclay, the 
Apologist for the Quakers, Hudson Gurney was brought 
up in the tradition which had belonged to an obscure 
and persecuted sect. Cut off by conviction from art 
and sport, the early Quaker was equally barred from 
politics and the services by vindictive legislation. His 
whole vitality went, therefore, into religion and business. 
The results are before us. But Hudson Gurney’s long 
life is of more than usual interest, because it shows the 
development of the strictly brought up youth into the 
millionaire scholar, student and man of the world. He 
failed to retain his membership of the Society of Friends, 
common sense removed the embargoes which had hedged 
in his ancestors, and the pupil of Dr. Young, who had 
begun his career, as he says, by “entering up Jos. Smith’s 
bills,’ ended, almost inevitably, as a great English 
gentleman. 

At an early date, Hudson Gurney’s destiny showed 
signs of overflowing the limits of the old Georgian dwelling- 
house at Norwich, in which his forbears had laid the 
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foundations of the fortune that was to be his. Admitted 
a partner when he came of age, he records in his journal 
his ‘“‘indolence’’—a queer confession from a man who was 
to own a library of fifteen thousand volumes, all of which 
he could say he had read. But his unrest seems to have 
arisen from a desire for travel and information, which 
was given full scope in 1802 by a more than grand tour, 
that, among other things, nearly ended in his incar- 
ceration in France on the renewal of hostilities in 1803. 
Great care had been taken of him, as is shown by the 
letters his solicitous grandfather wrote about “our 
dear young man,” recommending him to “employ time 
usefully, though we may never meet again, in this state 
of mutability ’’; and he returned to England the better 
for the results of his observations, which included a 
sight of Bonaparte, an interview with the Cardinal 
Archbishop Duke of York, last of the Stuarts, an assas- 
sination during a game of billiards, and—a thing that 
impressed his Quaker soul more than anything— 
“thousands of poor young peasants’’ being herded by 
gens d’armes into the French armies. No one, so English 
and individualistic, could fail to hate that. Indeed, the 
state of Europe had a most marked effect upon his mind, 
and hence upon his career. Young Hudson sent a 
subscription to a fund for equipping a volunteer force 
to protect our shores against the Corsican usurper, 
and was consequently disowned by the Norwich Meeting. 
His grandfather was brokenhearted, but the two retained 
a deep mutual affection despite the inevitable differences 
that grew up between their distant generations, rather 
than between their individual selves. 

Such, then, was the young man who, as portrayed 
by Opie, married his kinswoman, Margaret Barclay, in 
1809, and though still a partner in, and constant corre- 
spondent with the Norwich business, settled in St. James’s 
Square, London. It was, however, easier to transplant 
himself than to change his breeding, and his ancestry 
speaks in his words during the dark days of 1812, when 
he stipulated for bills ‘‘fortified at both ends, and 
plaistered behind.”’ 

His acumen comes out in his remarks : 

“T have ever been puzzled to know why Exchequer 
Bills have never been used as circulating medium,” and— 
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“Without an amount of paper a nation with our 
Funded Debt cannot pay its way.” 

The instinctive Quaker is shown by “all London 
wild and riotous with these Kings” (the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia), and the ex-Friend by his: 

“About Navy Bills, I do not see how the Friends can 
scruple them more than bills of contractors and jobbers 
of all sorts, many of which are more warlike and mis- 
chievous and fraudulent and dangerous into the bargain.”’ 

He was still the meticulously careful man of business : 

“Mottram is now going with £80,000 in parcels beyond 
number and compass, and I cannot but think it a very 
dangerous cargo to have charge of.” 

And further : 

“A man with his head in his business learns nine- 
tenths of its bearings when he is in communications not 
avowedly having reference to it.” 

Such was the banker. But another side of his career 
was just then opening before him. As a youngster 
he had had to do duty for Bartlett Gurney, an absentee 
candidate, during a Norwich election. One of his Earlham 
cousins wrote in her diary : 

“We had blue cockades, and I bawled out of the 
window at a fine rate, ‘Gurney for ever!’ Hudson was 
tossed in the chair.”’ 

No wonder Bartlett Gurney was elected. No wonder 
that that young Hudson, sixteen years later, was unseated 
for Shaftesbury on petition, and records his expenses 
“under £1,000.” He thereupon purchased Newtown, 
Isle of Wight, from Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, Bt. He 
never went there, as the patron stipulated, afraid of his 
acquiring an interest, but he calculated, years afterwards, 
that the £3,000 he had to put down at each election 
averaged {1,200 per annum over his twenty years’ 
tenure. Nor was this excessive. Norwich then cost 
{2,000 to £3,000 annually. 

Thus, at the age of thirty-six, Hudson Gurney em- 
barked upon the twenty years of his prime, a dual life 
of the City and the House of Commons, in both of which, 
quietly but continuously, his wealth and shrewdness 
had their weight. He was no party man, priding himself 
upon neutrality, except where economic measures were 
in question. In that pre-Mill era, when no weekly returns 
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were made by the Bank of England, his technical know- 
ledge gave him additional advantages. His first published 
speech was delivered in 1818 against the postponement 
of the resumption of cash payments. He had very 
strong views as to the necessity of retaining the Bank of 
England {1 notes of those days, was attacked in the 
House of Commons, reinforced himself with the opinion 
of his cousin, Sam Gurney, and eventually, though his 
amendment was lost, persuaded ministers to postpone 
the operation of the law. His uncle, Charles Lloyd, 
wrote to him, in the second person singular, approving 
his action. The same authority wrote direct to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject. No wonder 
the Minister gave way before such a phalanx. 

Hudson Gurney had strong views, too, on such 
matters as Usury, and seems to have been inclined to 
limit the rate of interest to 5 per cent. Although for 
many years he never went to Norwich, he wrote, in 
unmeasured terms, to his partners there about unwise 
advances and the improper use of private note-issues. 

He sat on many committees, entertained, wrote on 
many subjects, gave advice on more. He seems to have 
been regarded as an authority, not only by the cabinets 
of the day, and the City, but by the enormous number 
of his relations among the Quaker banking and brewing 
families, with which he had intermarried. This was the 
man who spoke of his own youth as uneasy and indolent, 
and whose principal literary effort of early years had 
been a versified rendering of the Cupid and Psyche legend. 

And then, as one reads the record, a shadow not easily 
explicable, seems to fall across a life apparently so useful 
and blameless. Whether because of the influence of 
his wife, who resented his connection with banking, or 
because he had no offspring to whom to bequeath his 
vast and rapidly growing wealth, or because it had all 
come a little too easily to his hand, we find that in 1822 
he was already talking of retirement from business. 
One thing is certain, that with the prophetic gift, not 
unusual in those of Quaker strain, he disliked the con- 
nection between his Norwich bank and the London 
discounting business. Fortunately, the disaster he 
appears to have foreseen did not come till he was safe 
in the grave. At the above date he wrote : 
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“The only thing at Keswick [the estate outside 
Norwich he had enlarged, and the house which he was 
destined, not very happily, to rebuild] I look upon with 
unfeigned respect is the old summer-house in the high 
garden, with a vacancy for S. Gurney’s chair, where, 
excursing from Magdalen Street [the early site of the 
firm, in the northern section of the city of Norwich] 
the older generation, in the summer evenings, relaxed 
from their ledgers and discoursed on the business of 
the past day and the prospects of the coming one.” 

However, he took no steps then, and the panic of 
1825 further postponed matters. It was not until the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 that he decided to 
quit both the City and the House. In that year his 
name disappeared from the Banking Licence, and he 
did not seek re-election. He pointed out the curious 
reversal of the functions of Crown and Cabinet, how the 
initiative of the one and the confirmation of the other 
had been interchanged, and wrote in his diary : 

When Kings were in virility 
Servility and ability 

Alternate gave the law; 

But now, from mobs recruited 
The mastery’s disputed 
Betwixt bribery and jaw. 

He set himself to edit his notes and diaries for publica- 
tion, but never completed the task, and to his other 
productions, too, there clings a certain ineffectiveness. 
In 1843 he felt his health failing, and retired to Keswick, 
and apparently did not enter the doors of the Norwich 
office again until 1852. One can quite imagine that 
scene, described by a contemporary. The old man, 
once so powerful, now no longer a partner and largely 
an invalid, looking round the old office in which he has 
“entered up Jos. Smith’s bills” as a youth, and failing 
to find there a single face intimately known: he had 
outlived them all, had outlived something that life gives 
a man only once, and that we call his floreat. This 
accounts for the tone of a letter : 


DEAR Mr. MottrraAM,—Enclosed is a letter from two gentlemen, 
who state that they are churchwardens of St. Michael-at-Plea. I 
do not recognise the names, but if it is all right, in memory of the 
time when I lived in the Bank House and attended the Church, before 


Norwich became a lousy borough, give them £30. 
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He was able to boast : 

“T am not aware of having ever in my life taken 
advantage of any man, or of having persecuted anyone. 
I have been very guarded of individually injuring anyone, 
or of standing in anyone’s way.” 

There have been weaker valedictories. How deserved 
it was, the scene at his funeral in November 1864 proved. 
The road from Keswick Hall to Intwood Church was 
lined by a motley crowd—scholars, county gentlemen, 
tenants, business acquaintances, the poor whom he had 
helped, the sick whom he had benefited. Churches and 
public buildings of Norwich flew flags half-mast, shops 
were closed and shuttered, work was at a standstill, as 
the cortége of twelve mourning coaches and seventeen 
private carriages went on its way. 

Thus was an English banker laid to rest. 


German Banking and Finance 
By Our Berlin Correspondent 


HERE has been widespread public discussion in the 
last two weeks on the chances of a reduction in the 
Reichsbank discount rate. The discussion is quite 

superfluous since, as far as I know, the Reichsbank has 
no intention of reducing its rate in the near future. 
There are good reasons for this. Its position has become 
considerably easier in the last few weeks, but it is still 
far from satisfactory. We need only compare the 
following figures : 
, Foreign 
Bills. Note circulation currency 
Mn.R.M. holdings. 
End of 1926 ~« 3,889 5,830 519 
January 15,1927 .. 1,505 5,061 501 
End of 1927 cs. 3399 6,304 282 
January 15, 1928 2,331 5,570 286 
In the first two weeks of the year the bill portfolio 
declined by nearly 800 Mn. compared with 324 Mn. in 
the same period a year ago, and the note circulation fell 
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by 734 Mn., nearly the same amount as in the first half 
of January 1927. But if the position of the Reichsbank 
in the middle of January 1928 is compared with 1927 
it is seen that the bill portfolio is about 55 per cent., and 
the note circulation about Io per cent., greater than 
last, whilst the recorded foreign currency holding has 
decreased nearly 45 per cent. It will be remembered 
that in January 1927 the Reichsbank had lost control 
of the market because the discount rate stood far above 
the open market rate, and as a result the bank was 
constrained to lower its rate to 5 per cent. on January IT. 

Today the Reichsbank rate is 7 per cent., but the 
bank is well in touch with the market. In spite of this 
a very perceptible easing is in evidence on the open 
market. Monthly money which fetched 9} per cent. at 
the end of December is obtainable at 7 to 8 per cent. in 
the middle of January. Also the private discount rate 
has cheapened from 7 to 6 per cent. But this decline, 
however, is much less than was expected by many 
optimists, who anticipated abundant money in January. 
The market is still far from normal. The mortgage 
banks have sent out the first dove after the flood. At 
the turn of the year the majority of the large mortgage 
banks appealed to the public with an offer of 8 per cent. 
bonds. The issue prices were between 96 and 98. They 
were almost without exception quite successful, and in 
this way a total of about 100 Mn.R.M. was brought in. 
This is certainly satisfactory, but mortgage credits still 
remain impossibly dear. If the bankers’ charges are 
subtracted from the issue price and allowance is made 
for the commissions and the interest margin of the 
mortgage banks, first-class mortgage credits in the best 
case still stand at 10} per cent. and above. Neither 
house-building nor agriculture can work on this basis. It 
is only one sign of the overwhelming shortage of credit 
that, even with such dear mortgages, borrowers are found 
in large numbers. 

This clearly illustrates the urgent problems confronting 
the German economy. Public attention is more and more 
engrossed by the crisis in agriculture. Since the stabili- 
zation—i.e. within four years—German agriculture has 
incurred new indebtedness to the extent of about 7 
milliards of marks, after it had wiped off its old debts 
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through the inflation, apart from the obligations imposed 
by revaluation (Aufwertung). In four post-war years 
German agriculture has incurred nearly as much debt as 
in decades before the war, but the interest charge 
which it has to bear is more than twice as high. Industry 
and trade have also to reckon with higher interest 
charges, but their elasticity is incomparably greater. 
Industry can concentrate its undertakings, reduce its 
costs of production through technical improvements, 
restrict unprofitable lines in favour of profitable ones, 
reduce its capital requirements by amalgamations, or 
procure capital without a fixed interest burden by the 
issue of new shares. All this is denied to agriculture. 
The prices of its products are determined by the world 
market upon which German agriculture has no influence, 
tariffs are no higher than before the war, and a change 
in working methods and formation is possible only to 
a very slight extent. In addition, although German 
agriculture in general stands on a comparatively high 
level from the technical point of view, financially and 
commercially it is less schooled, and often leaves the 
administration of its money in unsuitable hands. 

Distress is being suffered particularly by East Prussia, 
the most important agricultural province of Germany, 
which is cut off from the rest of the country by the 
Polish corridor and is faced with keen Polish competition. 
In any case, the Government is now confronted with an 
urgent demand for State subsidies to cheapen agricultural 
credits. In view of the great political and economic 
importance of agriculture to Germany—its production 
may be estimated at least 15 milliards R.M.—a sharp 
political fight may develop in the next few months on 
this complex question. 

The industrial situation is also menaced by the 
deadlock in the capital market. Unemployment has 
sharply increased in the last few weeks. At the end of 
December the unemployed totalled 1°2 million compared 
with 340,000 at the end of October. The development is 
partly seasonal, but unfavourable symptoms ¢annot be 
ignored in all branches. Whether the new year will 
again bring an upward turn depends primarily upon the 
development of building. For the moment the outlook 
in this respect is bad, since the greater part of the 
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house-building in Germany is financed out of the public 
resources of the municipalities. But the municipalities 
had already expended in 1927 the yield expected in 1928 
from the assigned taxes (house interest tax), and they 
cannot for the time being raise loans for housing at 
home or abroad. A cessation of building would naturally 
gravely affect the most important branches of industry, 
especially iron and cement. This explains the sharp 
protest which greeted the increase of iron prices deter- 
mined upon by the steel combine. The price increase is 
only from 5 to 8 per cent., but it is resented because of 
the particular circumstances in which it has occurred. 
First, the increase comes immediately after the settle- 
ment of the dispute on the eight-hour day, in which the 
Government intervened and favoured a compromise 
largely in the interests of the employers. The Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that this consideration would 
avert a price increase. Secondly, the iron combine is at 
this very moment waging a ruthless war against the last 
remnants of the free iron trade. The few free trading 
firms which still exist are to be constrained not to bring 
in foreign iron. So it is possible for the producing cartels 
to keep the level of internal prices above that justified 
by the world-price plus tariff and freight. (The German 
tariff on bar iron amounts to 25 per cent. of the world 
price.) Thirdly, iron consumers feel deceived, because in 
the autumn of 1926, at the time of the conclusion of the 
international steel pact, they were given to understand 
that this pact would serve, not to increase the internal 
price, but to narrow the difference between the home 
and world prices. Instead of this, the difference today 
is greater than ever before, with the result that the 
competitive capacity of German engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, and other industries is considerably handicapped. 
From the Left, especially the trade unions, the Govern- 
ment will be summoned to apply the cartel law against 
the iron combine. The problem of monopoly, which has 
dominated the policy of the United States for decades, 
has become a reality for Germany. 

All these questions have pushed the discussion on the 
Dawes plan, financial reform, and foreign loans somewhat 
into the background. The Official Statistical Bureau 
has just published an estimate of German external 
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borrowing since the stabilization. It arrives at the 
following results : 
1925. 1926. 1927. Total. 
Mn.R.M. 
Private enterprises oe 579 723 1,038 4,257 
Public bodies .. Ga 3905 455 254 1,103 
Public enterprises ws 260 334 78 671 
Churches - oo 16 64 14 94 





42 1,250 1,575 1,384 4,251 


In these figures the Dawes Loan is not included, nor 
do the statistics deal with the short-term indebtedness 
of Germany. The Statistical Office puts the total in- 
debtedness, long and short term together, at about 
g milliard R.M., against which stand German balances 
abroad of about 3 milliards. The estimate of the short- 
term debt is not very reliable, nevertheless, the statistics 
show that the total indebtedness up to the present affords 
no ground for uneasiness. GUSTAV STOLPER. 


Statistical Tables 
A New Feature 

OST of our readers will agree that at the present time mathematical 
M statement and estimate play an increasingly important part in 

the successful conduct of business. It has seemed to us, therefore, 
that the services rendered by this Journal could be enhanced by the 
addition of a series of regularly and scientifically presented statistics, 
mainly of a financial character. The first set of figures is accordingly 
presented herewith. 

Generally speaking, the figures are monthly statistics running back 
for fifteen months, thus giving a connected story of the course of events 
for a full year, preceded by the three months corresponding to those just 
completed. The figures for the same three months with the addition of 
those for the next following month are also given for earlier years. By this 
means it is hoped that some guidance may be found not only in interpreting 
present conditions but also in formulating an opinion as to future prospects. 

We begin with statistics designed to show the state of British trade 
and industry, chosen more particularly with an eye to their value as mirrors 
of domestic conditions. Next come figures aimed at giving some indication 
of the volume of money supplies in this country. These are followed by 
price index numbers of a few of the more important countries. The table 
of money rates covers shorter periods, for it is over such lengths of time 
that these figures derive their more immediate significance. Then comes 
a table of foreign exchanges, and, finally, a statement of gold movements 
is included with a view to giving some data as to current distribution of 
the world’s gold. In our next issue we hope to round off the series with a 
statement of gold reserves of various central banks. 

While no set of statistics of manageable proportions can possibly meet 
every need, we are hopeful that the figures here presented month by 
month will go a substantial way towards providing a convenient record 
and a useful guide to current conditions. 
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PRICES 





Table I COMMODITY 





FRANCE 











U GERMANY 





UNITED KINGDOM ‘S.A. 












Wholesale 1 |Wholesale |Wholesale| Cost of (Wholesale | Cost of 












Cost of Depart-  (Reichs- Living Statis- Living 
; Living ment of bord) (Reichs- tique (Statis- 
Board of |“ Statist” “ Eeon- Ministry) Labour bord; | Générale tique 
Trade omist” jof Labour Générale) 
July July 2 1913/14 July 
1915=100 | 1913=100 | 1914=100  1914=100 | 1926=100 1913=100 ) 1918=100 « 1914=100 























1924-25 












OCTOBER 170°0 171°9 189°0 180 98°6 131°2 497°1 
NovEMBER | 169°8 | 171°2 | 188°4 181 99°6 | 128°5 5035 | 377 
DECEMBER 170°1 173°8 189°3 180 102°1 131°3 507°2 
JANUARY 171° 170°4 59 103°5 138°2 514°4 







1925-26 








OCTOBER 153°9 153°2 176 103°6 123°7 143°5 "3 
NOVEMBER 152°7 156°5 177 104°5 121°1 141°4 5 $21 
DECEMBER 152°1 153°4 175 103°4 121°5 141°2 “4 
JANUARY 150°1 152°1 173 103°6 120°0 139°8 3°5 451 






1926-27 








OCTOBER 152°1 154°1 165°2 179 99°4 142°2 515 
NOVEMBER 152°4 153°9 163°2 179 98°4 143°6 i83°8 545 
DECEMBER 146°1 145°8 155°0 175 97°9 144°3 526°5 
JANUARY 143°6 144°8 153°1 172 96°6 144°6 321°8 
FEBRUARY 142°6 146°0 156°4 171 95°9 145°4 631°6 524 
MARCH 140°6 145°4 153°8 165 94°5 144°9 641°4 
APRIL 139°8 145°1 1: ) 164 93°7 146°4 636°3 
MAy 141°1 145°6 155°4 163 93°7 146°5 628°3 525 
JUNE 141°8 144°8 156°1 166 93°8 147°7 622°4 
JULY 141°1 143°5 156°7 164 94°1 150°0 619°9 
AUGUST 140°9 144°5 158°1 165 95°2 146°6  617°9 
SEPTEMBER 142°1 142°9 157°4 167 96°5 147°1 600°3 507 
OCTOBER 141°4 141°9 155°8 169 97°0 150°2 5875 
NOVEMBER 141°1 142°9 154°3 169 96°7 150°6 594°5 
DECEMBER 140°4 142°8 153°8 168 151°3 6044 498 






1 The indices, which are for the Ist of the month, are entered for the previous 
month to facilitate comparison. 

2 The average for 1926 on the old base (1913 =100) was 151°1, but the two sets 
of indices are not strictly comparable. 


Table II GOLD 
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BANK OF ENGLAND UNITED KINGDOM 




















Net Net OUTPUT 
Purchases Sales Influx (+ Imports Exports Imports (+ 
or Efflus (- or 
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£ millions  £ millions £ millions | £ millions £ millions | £ millions | £4 millions 
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1926-27 








OCTOBER *8 4°3 — 35 3°5 4°4 *9 3°6 
NOVEMBER 2°6 2°0 *S 3°8 51 1°2 3°6 
DECEMBER 1°0 2°6 1°6 30 3°8 a] 3°6 
JANUARY .. 1°3 1°3 00 2°4 3°7 1°4 3°6 
FEBRUARY 00 1°2 — 12 3°2 3°2 00 3°3 
MARCH 1°0 6 *4 1°5 1*4 < 3°7 
APRIL 3°5 1°3 2°2 51 8 4°3 3°5 
MAY 2°7 4°2 — 1°5 3°4 5°5 2°1 3°7 
JUNE 1°3 2°4 1'1 1°7 2°0 3 3°6 
JULY 8 — > a 2°7 1°2 “4 3°6 
AUGUST 1°5 20 . 6 4°4 1°2 2 3°7 
SEPTEMBER 2°5 3°3 °8 1°7 1°6 *2 3°6 
OCTOBER 1°9 1°2 + x | 1°3 1°0 3 3°6 
NOVEMBER "5 1°7 — 1°2 3°1 4°5 1°4 3°6 
DECEMBER 30 14 + 15 1°9 2°2 *2 3°6 





1 Figures compiled from daily bulletins of the Bank of England. 
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Table III BRITISH TRAD 





COAL PIG-IRON | STEEL 


| 

Production fine uding Wember of Production Production 
Coke) . ; | 

Furnaces in | 

Blast Thousands of | Thousands of 


Tons | Tons 


Millions of Millions of 


1 Exports 
| 
| 

Tons Tons 


1924-25 
OCTOBER ae a ae ee 20°: 
NOVEMBER “< ae is ee 21°0 
DECEMBER oa ay ae - 20°6 
JANUARY - ia és ee 21°5 


1925-26 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 


1926-27 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST .. 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1: 
1: 
9: 
43: 
5 

> 


3 
57 
7 
Rg 


:—J 
Sebo sate 


x 


686 

720 
651 
646 
596 
591 
596 
576 
559 


SSSI Ka 
Soe SS 


On 
crib 


HO im Hm im iti phim ie Oe ae on ie ie bat 
aa eel ee 





Prt eff fh fh fe bh hf 


* Total for four weeks. 2 Returns issued 


Table IV BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 


1 
ALL COMMODITIES BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT 


2 2 4  Percent- Numbers 
Imports Exports Re-exports) London Provincial Total Compar- age of on Live 
“Country” able Total insured Register 
persons 
f unem- (hs 


tion 


‘ r P : , j 1913=100 
millions’ millions | millions | millions | millions millions | millions ployed — omitted 


ee eg s 
1924-25 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 


10°$ 
10° 
10° 
11°: 


1925-26 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 


1926-27 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 
JUNE 
JULY os 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER “4 70°6 
DECEMBER 105°4 58°8 


NOS OO 


——> 
Si 


1 bo 
a 


a 2 


1,106 

1,076 

998 

1,028 

1,041 

1,052 

d 1,056 

&9 9°: 1,080 
18°3 10° 1,127 
18°4 9° 1,125 


CUD 
eee 
conwe 


us 


one 
000 
He mt OO “I Se He OO OD ODE 


— 


Pr eh fe feet ph th ft fh fd fh fh ff 


Aan ce 
Ue So rh be Se ne Sy Ge ee ee 


—— 
2¢ 
So 


1 Daily averages, based on weekly or monthly returns. * “‘ Country” clearings at London 
Clearing House. * Up to June 1926 ten clearing houses, thereafter eleven. * Total clearings 
(London ‘“‘ Country ” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of 
Board of Trade index number of wholesale prices (1924=100). * Average of four or five weekly 
returns. °® Reprinted by courtesy of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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L '& STEEL & MANU | . — eee . 
RON RES THEREOR | MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 
a Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of 
= Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns Piece Goods Tops Wool and Wool and 
Worsted Worsted 
ds « os . - E ais Yarns Tissues 
’ . Thousands Thonsands f f Millions Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
“of Tons | of Tons | thousands thousands | — of Lbs Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
; 241 308 9: 1,012 13°5 364°3 4 15°3 
213 312 800 1,276 12°8 329°5 3° 4°7 17°9 
291 303 1,03 3,848 13°5 409°6 3°2 50 19°7 
135 325 { 1,214 15°9 402°8 f 5 19°8 
218 36 4,307 17°§ 366°6 12°4 
12 322 910 3,952 13°9 325°9 3°9 11°9 
250 341 | = 1,182 1,441 17°9 382°2 3°6 14°8 
; 222 337 «| «1,02: 3,849 1 356°1 17 
1,024 13°5 307°7 3°5 3°8 11°7 
| 1,177 15°3 277°6 3°0 4°] 13°3 
| 1,129 14°8 239°8 2°4 3°6 12°5 
| 1,308 15°9 322°3 30 34 15°9 
| 1,082 14°3 298°8 31 2°9 15°0 
| 1,344 19°3 393°9 4°6 4°0 13°3 
| 1,454 17°3 316°9 3°3 3°8 9°5 
: | 1,436 22°8 413°6 14 4°5 11°4 
1,371 17°2 330°1 3°3 4°6 13°6 
? | 1,402 14°0 336°2 3°1 4°4 16°0 
: | 41,333 16°6 362°9 3°8 5°2 17°5 
1,309 15°8 335°7 3°1 4°4 14°4 
| 1,244 15°3 312°1 4°0 51 13°1 
1,360 5440 17°4 402°2 3°4 5°2 16°4 
7 1,359 4,186 14°5 290°6 2°9 15 15°0 
| 
sued he National Federation of Iren and Steel Manufacturers. 
Table V CREDIT AND CURRENCY 
. 1 2 
. CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND $ 
if Curren 
. . - Certificate 
Deposits Cash Advances a Reserve papain Outstanding 
1) 
£ millions /, millions £ millions # millions £ millions £ willions £ millions 
1924-25 
OCTOBER .. 188°8 807°0 112°8 24°9 100°9 285°3 
NOVEMBER 188°8 810°8 108°5 25°2 100°6 285'1 
DECEMBER 204°7 811°2 129°0 21°5 101°7 293°7 
JANUARY 195°9 818°3 112°3 22°6 98°8 284°9 
1925-26 
OCTOBER .. 1,627°4 188°7 837°8 106°2 30°6 86°9 291°6 
NOVEMBER 1,618°5 187°4 837°1 108°3 26°1 85°3 290°7 
7 DECEMBER 1,646°7 199°3 846°8 127°5 20°4 88°0 293°4 
JANUARY 3 192°2 857°3 112°5 85°7 “0 
1926-27 
OCTOBER 87 192°2 885°1 105°3 S44 83°1 1 
NOVEMBER 7°6 191°0 886°6 101°6 33°38 82°4 3 
DECEMBER 3°2 202°5 S88": 115°4 31°7 84°0 "8 
JANUARY a) 196°6 ¢ 116°8 33°2 81°8 “0 
FEBRUARY “7 191°0 902°1 103°6 33°2 80°7 “0 
MARCH 3 188°2 909°9 103°4 33°2 80°9 6 
APRIL 7 1919 912°5 102°3 35°3 81°3 5°5 
May “0 191°3 913°2 98°6 37°4 80°0 8 
JUNE 7 199°2 915°1 105°2 35°0 80°6 a°S 
JULY 9 193°5 9192 102°6 33°4 81°5 8 
AUGUST j 3 1914 918°3 100°2 344 S11 i4 
SEPTEMBER ‘| 192°2 919°S8 98°3 34°6 80°1 *2 
OCTOBER 2 195°6 917°9 1004 34°9 799 x 
NOVEMBER 9 191°s 915°4 97°6 35°0 797 7 
- DECEMBER 0 202°1 914°1 109°6 32°5 S16 297°9 
) 






* Monthly averages, nine banks. 

2 Average of four or five weekly returns. ' 2 

* Total note-issue less notes in Banking Department Jess notes in Currency Note 
Reserve. 
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Table VI MONEY 


LONDON 


Discount Rates Treasury Bills 


to¢, | Short Loan a : 
an I Bank Bill F "Hi a Weekly Tender Amount Amount 


tate lls 
3 months 3 months Rate Offered Applied for 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. £ millions | £ millions 


WEEK ENDING: 
1927 
NOVEMBER 


d. 
0°60 
6°14 

6 811 
5 11°97 
6 O99 
6 3°05 
6 
7 


0 


Se 


Be Se SA 


a ee 
2 tana 
Sessa So-3 


DECEMBER 


om hm im Hf in eH ne 
fm i ii bin en in in 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE BANKER 

Str,—Banking is a serious subject, and bankers quite 
properly are invariably serious-minded men, but there 
is some ground for the suggestion that occasionally they 
treat themselves and their subject in too pontifical 
manner. 

The best comment on your article headed “ Banks 
and the Cotton Industry”’ is the cartoon by Low which 
appeared in the ‘“‘ Evening Standard’ on January 26, but 
perhaps it would be better if I were to put my rejoinder 
into words. 

Your contributor ‘mputes to me a belief for which 
there is no foundation in anything I have spoken or 
written either in the House of Commons or outside. I 
do not believe that “some Lancashire banks are applying 
artificial respiration to two hundred moribund mills” 
in the cotton trade. 

I believe that the banks, ignoring “the tradition of 
British banks,” of which we have heard so much i 
recent speeches from chairmen of banks, lent many 
millions of money to the cotton-spinning trade on in- 
adequate security, and in this way were instrumental in 
assisting, if not in initiating, the reckless reflotations 
from which the American section of the cotton-spinning 
trade is at present suffering. I believe that the natural 
desire of the banks to save as much as possible of this 
recklessly lent money is acting as a hindrance to the 
reorganization of the cotton trade. I adduce as evidence 
for my belief the fact that the banks, instead of permitting 
liquidation, in more than thirty concerns, all of which 
are insolvent, have insisted on moratorium schemes of 
arrangement. 

No one who understands the finance of the cotton- 
spinning trade is under the impression that these 
moratorium schemes constitute “artificial respiration.’ 
They are enforced periods of suspended animation, 
insisted upon by the banks in order that time may be 
given to the banks to average their losses over a period 
of years. 
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From an actuarial and, perhaps, from a _ banking 
point of view, these moratorium schemes may be 
reasonable. From the point of view of the prosperity 
of the country, vitally concerned as it is in the restoration 
of Lancashire’s cotton industry to an economic and 
competitive level, they seem to me to be inexcusable. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. S. HAMMERSLEY. 
House of Commons, 
January 27, 1928. 


International Banking Review 


UNITED STATES 


WO leading American banks, the National City Bank 
and the Chase National Bank, have requested the 
committee of the New York Stock Exchange 

to remove their shares from the Stock Exchange list. 
This action was due to their desire to check excessive 
speculation which has raised the price of bank shares to a 
level entirely unjustified by present dividends and pros- 
pects of the near future. Judging by the figures of the 
last few years, the anticipation of future expansion is, 
doubtless, reasonable. If it is overdone, however, it 
becomes rather embarrassing to the banks as they will 
be unable to produce large enough profits to correspond 
with excessive anticipations. The progress of both banks 
during 1927 was highly satisfactory, and explains the 
optimism of the market, even if it does not justify it. 
The total resources of the National City Bank increased 
by $288,412,960, reaching $1,682,802,960 on December 
31. Deposits increased by $191,442,804 to $1,275,041,964. 
Net profits amounted to $18,473,148, or nearly three 
million dollars more than in 1926. The progress of other 
American banks is of more or less in the same propor- 
tion. The deposits of the Central Union Trust Company 
increased last year from $270,713,224 to $311,403,007. 
Total resources rose from $338,029,334 to $402,268,247. 
The deposits of the Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company advanced from $45,914,876 to $62,537,856. 


RZ 
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Last year witnessed a spectacular expansion of the 
volume of dollar acceptances. This is a great triumph 
for the American Acceptance Council, which was esta- 
blished a few years ago to propagate the use of dollar 
bills. The dollar acceptances of the International 
Acceptance Bankincreased by $18,700,000 to $467,800,000, 
those of the Central Union Trust Company rose from 
$19,321,658 to $37,250,319. This bank has just increased 
its capital by $2,500,000 to $15,000,000. Another 
reported capital increase is that of the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank, from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

An agreement has been reached for the amalgamation 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank and the American 
National Bank, both at Milwaukee. The capital of 
the new bank will amount to $6,000,000, and its 
reserves will be $4,000,000. Its total assets will exceed 
$125,000,000, not including the assets of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company, which amount to about 
$10,000,000. 


FRANCE 


An agreement has been reached between the Banque 
Nationale Francaise du Commerce Extérieur—a Govern- 
ment-controlled bank—-and the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, by which the latter will represent the former in 
Italy. The French bank’s Milan and Genoa branches 
will be liquidated. The agreement is interpreted as a 
gesture on the part of the French Government to prove 
its willingness to co-operate with Italy. Another impor- 
tant banking event in January was the establishment of 
the Banque Franco-Asiatique, to take over the French 
section of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, in liquidation. Its 
capital is 25,000,000 f., and will probably be raised to 
100,000,000 f. The bank will open several branches in 
China. The French shareholders of the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank expect to receive 75 per cent. of their capital, and 
an option to subscribe 75 per cent. of the share capital 
of the new bank. According to vague rumours from the 
Far East, negotiations are in progress for the establish- 
ment of a French-Chinese bank in Manchuria, with a 
capital of $20,000,000. It is reported that the promoters 
intend to ask the Soviet Government’s permission to 
establish branches in Soviet Russia. 
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One of the former branch managers of the Banque 
du Rhin—one of the two banks which will be absorbed 
by the Banque d’Alsace et de Lorraine—has been arrested 
upon a charge of having granted himself a loan of 
1,200,000 f. for the purpose of speculation. 

A Paris branch of the Festmarkbank A.G., Berlin, 
has recently been founded with the object of discounting 
bills originating from Franco-German trade, and to 
undertake the insurance of French export credits to 
Germany. 

Among the accounts recently published, that of the 
Comptoir Lyon-Alemande shows satisfactory progress. 
During the business year ended June 30, 1927, its profits 
amounted to over 40,000,000 f. against 36,000,000 f. 
for the business year 1925-26. The dividend will be 55 f. 
per share on ashare capital of 150,000,000 f. against 60 f. 
per share on a share capital of 100,000,000 f. The annual 
report of the Banque de Madagascar states that up to 
the end of 1926 it withdrew 130,000,000 f. of Bank of 
France notes from circulation in the colony and issued 
154,000,000 f. of its own notes. At the end of last’ 
year deposits and current balances amounted to 
208,905,897 f. Last year the bank established seven 
agencies. The net profits of the Banque de l'Afrique 
Occidentale for the business year 1926-27 amounted to 
20,771,608 f. against 26,024,687 f. for 1925-26. 

The net profits of the Banque Franco-Chinoise pour 
le Commerce et l|’Industrie—which increased its capital 
recently from 40,000,000 f. to 50,000,000 f.—amounted 
to 7,696,181 f. against 6,776,706 f. for 1925-26. The 
dividend will be maintained at 12 per cent. Discounts 
have increased from 299,898,000 f. to 368,342,000 f. 
Another French bank working in the Far East, the 
Banque Franco-Japonaise, was also successful during 
1926-27. It increased its net profits from 916,407 f. 
to 2,416,381 f. The dividend will be increased from 15 f. 
to 174 f. per share. Among the provincial banks, the 
Crédit du Rhone increased its profits from 765,643 f. in 
1925-26 to 841,342 f. in 1926-27. The Banque 
Régionale du Centre increased its net profits to 1,073,713 f. 

The clearing house for forward exchange transactions, 
which was established in February last at the Banque 
Nationale Francaise du Commerce Extérieur, has been 
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dissolved. The forward exchange business will be carried 
on, as before, in the Bourse. 


GERMANY 


The Hildesheimer Bank A.G. has amalgamated with 
the Deutsche Bank. The former’s capital amounts to 
6,000,000 reichsmarks. It was established in 1886, and 
in 1920 the Deutsche Bank acquired a controlling interest. 
Three Deutsche Bank shares will be given in exchange 
for four Hildesheimer Bank shares. The Deutsche 
Bank will not increase its capital in connection with the 
transaction. Although further amalgamations between 
big banks is unlikely, there may be several similar fusions 
with small provincial banks. Small banks endeavour 
to strengthen their position either by means of amal- 
gamation or by means of capital increases. The Braun- 
schweigische Bank und Kreditanstalt, which raised its 
capital from 3,000,000 reichsmarks to 4,000,000 reichs- 
marks in February last, will increase its capital once 
more to 5,000,000 reichsmarks. The new shares will 
be taken over by a banking group headed by the Braun- 
schweig State Bank and the banking firm of S. Bleich- 
roeder & Co. The Leipziger Stadtbank has decided 
to double its share capital to 2,000,000 reichsmarks. The 
Hansabank Oberschlesien A.G., Berlin, will increase its 
capital from 400,000 reichsmarks to 1,000,000 reichsmarks. 
The Bank fur Handel und Gewerbe, Leipzig, has decided 
to increase its share capital from 2,000,000 reichsmarks 
to 3,000,000 reichsmarks. The dividend for 1927 has 
been raised from g per cent. to Io per cent. 

The capital increase of the Garantie- und Kreditbank 
fur den Osten A.G., Berlin, from 2,500,000 reichsmarks 
to 15,000,000 reichsmarks, is of an entirely different 
nature. This bank is affiliated with the State Bank of 
the U.S.S.R., and is engaged in financing German exports 
to the Soviet Union. It was established in 1922 with a 
capital of 100,000,000 paper marks. During the last 
few years its business has greatly expanded. 

Promoting activity is at a standstill in German 
banking and the export bank scheme seems to have been 
definitely dropped. The Dusseldorf Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry has passed a resolution opposing the 
scheme on the ground that an increase in the number 
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of banks is undesirable. The credit facilities offered to 
exporters by existing banks should be increased by means 
of reorganizing the activities of the Golddiskontobank 
and the Reichskredit-Gesellschaft, and by means of 
popularizing export credit insurance. 

ITALY 

Italian banks are devoting great attention to the 
expansion of their foreign business. It is announced 
that the Banca Commerciale Italiana has established 
an office in Berlin. The Banco di Roma is already 
represented in Berlin and the Credito Italiano has 
established a subsidiary company in Berlin under German 
law. 

The report of the Banca Italo-Britannica for the 
business year which ended on September 30, 1927, shows 
that the net profits amounted to 2,794,349 lire, which 
compares unfavourably with 3,561,668 lire for the 
previous business year. Although the ‘“B” shares 
will receive 6 per cent., as last year, the “‘A”’ shares 
which received 4 per cent. last year, will receive nothing. 
Instead, 1,000,000 lire will be added to the reserve, and 
981,000 lire will be carried forward. 

Amalgamations between small provincial banks con- 
tinue. The latest fusion is that of the Banco Abruzzese 
with the Banco del Popolo, a fusion which has been 
approved by the authorities, who are anxious to strengthen 
the provincial banks. Only one capital increase occurred 
recently, that of the Istituto Nazionale di Credito, which 
has decided to raise its share capital from 80,000 lire to 
5,000,000 lire. The Banco Popolare, Milan, has reduced 
its dividend from 12 per cent. to g per cent. for the 
business year 1926-27. Its deposits increased last year 
by about 100,000,000 lire to 538,000,000 lire. 

A new bank was established in Rome on January 19, 
under the name of S.A. Credito Industrial Italo-Britannica. 
Its share capital amounts to 3,000,000 lire, consisting of 
3,000 shares of 1,000 lire nominal. The new bank 
originates from the fusion and reorganization of the 
Societa di Credito e Finanziamento with the Banca 
Centrale Italiana in liquidation. 

According to figures compiled by the Confederazione 
Generale Bancaria Fascista, the number of banks in 
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Italy is 1,865, with 9,395 branches. There are 430 joint- 
stock banks. There are thirty banks abroad owned 
wholly or mainly by Italian interests, and the number 
of Italian bank branches abroad is 166. 










HOLLAND 


The suspension of the Veendammer Hypothekbank 
has caused much scandal. A number of other small 
banks and other companies are involved. <A warrant 
has been issued against the manager of the Disconto 
Bank voor Credietinstellingen and the police are in- 
vestigating the affairs of the Central Bank in Hilversum. 
Its managers have been detained pending the result of 
the investigation. One of the indirect consequences 
of this affair is the suspension of the Maatschappij voor 
Scheepsverband, and the Buitenlandsche Handelsbank 
is also stated to be involved. One of the alleged fraudu- 
lent transactions was the sale of Veendammer shares of 
96,000 guilders nominal by two former directors of that 
bank to the Discontobank for 2,500,000 guilders. The 
latter resold the shares of the Buitenlandsche Handelsbank 
for 5,000,000 guilders. 

The net profits of the Handel Maatschappij H. Albert 
de Bary & Co., Amsterdam, for the past business year 
was 1,300,000 guilders against 1,200,000 for the previous 
year. The dividend willremain unchanged at 7 per cent. 
The most interesting item in the balance sheet is the 
increase of acceptances from 3,600,000 guilders to 
20,000,000 guilders. The expansion is due to the fact 
that in 1926 the Netherlands Bank has extended the 
facilities granted to the Dutch banks to foreign controlled 
banks established in Holland. 






























BELGIUM 


The amalgamation of the Société Générale de Belgique 
and the Banque d’Outremer, which is now officially 
concluded, is very important. The Société Générale 
will increase its share capital to 4,000,000 francs by the 
issue of 212,000 new shares of 1,250 francs nominal. 
108,000 shares will be reserved for the holders of old 
shares, who will have the option of subscribing one new 
share for each old share they possess. The remaining 
104,000 shares will be given in exchange for the Banque 
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d’Anvers’ shares at the rate of four shares against nine 
of the latter’s shares. This amalgamation has given rise 
to rumours of other impending fusions. In spite of 
denials, it is believed that some of them are well founded. 
The shareholders’ meeting of the Banque des Colonies 
and the Compagnie de l’Hévéa has approved the 
amalgamation of both banks. The Banque des Colonies 
will, therefore, increase its capital from 10,000,000 f. 
to 35,000,000 f. Another capital increase is that of the 
Crédit National de Belgique, from 5,000,000 f. to 
15,000,000 f. The object of this transaction is to absorb 
the Union Bancaire Belge. The Banque Agricole de 
Belgique has absorbed the Banque du Pays d’Ath. 


AUSTRIA 


The liquidation of the losses suffered by the Austrian 
Post Office Savings Bank in 1926 through speculation 
is making progress. The banking house S. Bosel which 
was responsible for the losses, has redeemed 6,000,000 
schillings of its liability. Another 4,000,000 schillings 
is expected to be redeemed through the sale of securities. 
The Government, which has guaranteed the Savings 
Bank’s liabilities, is granting support to the extent of 
53,000,000,000 schillings this year. It is hoped that 
this affair will be settled shortly, as it is one of the most 
disgraceful chapters of Austrian post-war finance. 

It is announced that a new bank is to be established 
under the name of Bank fur Kaernten to take over 
the banking firm Ehrfeld & Co., which is closely 
associated with Bavarian banking interests, and the 
(Esterricische Bodencreditanstalt will also participate. 
The latter bank has just announced the establishment of 
a trust company in Amsterdam under the name of 
Maatschappij van Beheer voor Effecten, with a share 
capital of 1,000,000 guilders. Other participants in 
this trust company are the Amsterdamsche Bank, Messrs. 
J. Henry Schroeder & Co., the Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corporation of New York, the Swiss Bank Corporation, 
and the Belgian Solvay interests. In addition to its 
share capital, the company has resources amounting to 
£1,000,000. The object of the trust company is to 
relieve the (Esterricische Bodencreditanstalt of the 
industrial shares which it had to take over when it 
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absorbed the Unionbank and the Verkehrsbank last 
year. The Bodencreditanstalt has retained the voting 
power of these shares, and has an option on their 


repurchase. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Experience shows that bank cartels are rather shaky 
institutions in Central Europe. In many cases they are 
a mere premium upon disloyalty. This is apparently 
the experience of some Czechoslovakian banks, one 
of which, the Agrarni Banka, became weary of watching 
other banks violating the clauses of the cartel agreement, 
and gave notice to leave the cartel. Official circles were 
rather disturbed by this step, as they considered cut- 
throat competition between banks most inopportune at 
the present moment. For this reason pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Agrarni Banka, and it agreed 
to withdraw its notice. It has received, however, the 
assurance that the conditions of the cartel will henceforth 
be strictly enforced. To that end, the clauses of the 
agreement imposing penalties upon those violating the 
cartel have been strengthened. 

The amalgamation of small provincial banks continues. 
The Slovakische Volksbank will absorb the Galantaer 
Kreditanstalt, which recently got into difficulties. The 
former will assume responsibility for the latter’s liabilities, 
and depositors will thus be reimbursed in full. It will, 
moreover, issue one share of its own against three of the 
Galantaer Kreditanstalt’s shares. 

HUNGARY 


Reports concerning the expulsion of fifteen banks from 
the Central Corporation of Banking Companies, which 
were circulating in the foreign Press, are without founda- 
tion. Only one entirely insignificant bank was expelled, 
and a few local banks voluntarily resigned their member- 
ship. The banking situation is regarded as satisfactory, 
and several leading banks are expected to increase their 
dividend for 1927. There was only one suspension lately, 
that of the National Exchange Office. 


SWITZERLAND 


Judging from the bank results available up to now, 
1927 was a successful year in Swiss banking. Among the 
leading commercial banks, only the Zurich banking firm 
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Leu & Co. has published its accounts for last year, 
which show net profits of 3,178,855 f. The dividend 
has been maintained at 8 per cent. on the preference 
shares, and 5 per cent. on the ordinary shares. The net 
profits of the Zurich banking firm Wolfensberger & Widmer 
A.G., amounted to 722,000 f. against 615,000 f. for 1926. 
The dividend has been maintained at 8 per cent. The 
Handwerkebank, Basle, showed an increase of its net 
profits from 841,000 f. to 967,000 f. The dividend has 
been raised from 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. The Bank in 
Zofingen produced net profits to the amount of 586,000 f., 
equal to the profits for 1926. On the other hand, the net 
profits of the Berner Handelsbank fell from 535,000 f. 
to 478,000 f. Among the Kantonal banks, the Aar- 
gauische Bank increased its net profits from 1,625,000 f. 
to 1,657,000 f., while the Glarner Kantonalbank increased 
its net profits from 515,000 f. to 518,000 f. 

The only capital increase reported during the past 
month was that of the Bank R. Wolff & Cie., Scheettstadt, 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 f. 

Promoting activity confines itself to small local banks 
and banking agencies. A new banking firm has been 
registered at Geneva under the name of Société de 
Banque et de Finance S.A. with a capital of 330,000 f. 
A provincial bank has also been established under the 
name of Banque Commerciale de Sierre S.A., with a 
capital of 150,000 f. 

The outlook of the creditors of the Schweizerische 
Vereinsbank is anything but hopeful. The total amount 
of unsecured claims against that bank is 7,254,948 f. 
The original amount was much larger, but the principal 
creditor, the Hypothekenverein, Lausanne, has con- 
sented to a reduction of its claim from 10,000,000 f. to 
1,000,000 f. In spite of this concession, creditors are not 
expected to receive more than 2 to 2} per cent. of their 
claims, as realizable assets do not substantially exceed 
100,000 f. It will take months to ascertain the exact 
figure. This failure is regarded as one of the most 
disgraceful in the history of Swiss banking. 


SWEDEN 


Swedish banks on the whole had a satisfactory year. 
Although their net profits did not increase to any 
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considerable extent, there was no need to write down 
large amounts for bad debts as in 1926. The net profits of 
the Skandinaviska Credit A.B. amounted to 10,600,000 
kronor, against 10,260,000 kronor for 1926. The dividend 
will remain unchanged at 10°6 per cent. The Stockholm 
Enskilda Bank produced a net profit of 7,840,000 kronor, 
against 7,320,000 kronor for 1926. The dividend has 
been reduced to 13 per cent. from 15 per cent. last year, 
but this was only on account of the increase of the 
capital by 9,000,000 kronor. Another leading bank, 
the Goteborgs Bank, produced net profits to the amount 
of 4,570,000 kronor, almost exactly the same as for 1926. 
The dividend will remain unchanged at Io per cent. 
The Ostergotlandsbank increased its net profit from 
1,690,000 kronor to 2,100,000 kronor, mainly as a result 
of the absorption of the Norrkopingsbank. The dividend 
has been fixed at 11 per cent. against 6 per cent. for 1926. 
The net profits of the Sundsval Banken amounted to 
2,140,000 kronor, against 1,930,000 kronor for 1926. 
The dividend remains unchanged at II per cent. 
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DENMARK 


It appears that the losses of the Landmandsbank are 
even greater than was originally believed. To under- 
stand the significance of its failure, it is sufficient to say 
that it is, comparatively speaking, equivalent to the 
effect the failure of two of the Big Five would have 
upon England. This explains the necessity of the Govern- 
ment’s support. The committee appointed for the inves- 
tigation of the Landmandsbank’s position has ascertained 
that, in addition to the bank’s previously estimated loss 
of 130,000,000 kroner, another 45,000,000 kroner will 
have to be written off. A new bank will be established 
with a share capital of 50,000,000 kroner, to take over 
the business of the Landmandsbank after the liquidation 
of its old liabilities has been completed. 

The Inspector of Banks authorized the Kobmands- 
banken i Kobenhavn to reduce its share capital from 
750,000 kroner to 375,000 kroner, and then to raise it 
again to 500,000 kroner. It is hoped that, by this recon- 
struction, the bank’s position can be consolidated. It 
was established in 1916, and at the end of 1926 its deposits 
and current accounts amounted to 3,279,000 kroner. 
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NORWAY 


In Norway, as in Denmark, progress is being made 
towards disentangling the banking difficulties created 
by the post-war slump. It is true that there is at least 
one bank suspension every month. These failures, 
however, need not cause alarm as to the banking position 
in Norway, for the banks concerned are insignificant local 
institutions, whose failure is of no great importance. 
The big banks: which weathered the crisis are safe and 
sound. They have liquidated a comparatively large part 
of their frozen credits during the last two or three years. 
The authorities have approved the reconstruction scheme 
of the Andersens og Bergens Kreditbank, which sus- 
pended payments and was placed under public adminis- 
tration in 1923. Two new banks will be established, the 
Andersens Bank in Oslo, and the Bergens Kreditbank in 
Bergen, to take over the business of the two sections of 
the bank as it was before their amalgamation. The 
creditors, who have already received 35 per cent., will 
receive another 15 per cent., and are expected to take up 
the shares of the new banks. Another reconstruction 
scheme which has received the approval of the authorities 
is that of the Privatbanken i Trondhjem. The share 
capital and reserves have been written down to 1,440,000 
kroner, and will be raised to 4,500,000 kroner, of which 
1,500,000 kroner will represent reserves. 

The only new suspension reported last month was that 
of the Aalesunds Kreditbank, which was established in 
1877. Its capital amounts to 6,000,000 kroner, while the 
amount of its deposits was over 10,000,000 kroner. In 
1926 it earned net profits of over 300,000 kroner. 


FINLAND 


The Saastopankkien Keskus Osake Pankki, which is 
the central institution of Finnish savings banks, has 
decided to increase its share capital from 20,000,000 
Finnish marks to 40,000,000 Finnish marks. A new 
Finnish bank will be established under the name of Sud- 
Osterbotten Bank, with a share capital of 10,000,000 
Finnish marks. 

LATVIA 


On November 1, 1927, the number of banks in Latvia 
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was 722, including 620 credit co-operative societies. This 
is rather an excessive number for a country of Latvia’s 
size. A number of the small credit societies got into 
difficulties lately. To avoid the recurrence of these 
troubles, the Latvian Economic Council has appointed 
a committee to investigate the banking situation. In 
its report, the committee recommends that the minimum 
capital of the banks should be fixed by law at 1,500,000 
lats, so as to induce the small banks to amalgamate. 

The Latvian Merchant Bank got into difficulties some 
time ago, and was placed under the supervision of the 
Bank of Latvia. It has now been decided that the bank 
shall go into liquidation. 

ESTONIA 

The Tallin Kreditpank will absorb the Pohja Pank 
in the near future. As a result, the Kreditpank will 
become one of the leading joint-stock banks in Estonia. 
Its paid-up capital will amount to 150,000,000 Estonian 
marks, and it will have branch offices in all principal 
towns of the country. 

SPAIN 

Closer co-operation between Spain and the Spanish- 
American countries is one of the corner-stones of the policy 
of General Primo de Rivera. Acting upon the suggestion 
of the Spanish Ambassador in Argentina, he decided to 
induce Spanish banking interests to establish a bank with 
head offices in Madrid ‘and with branches in all principal 
Latin-American centres. The group of Spanish banks 
interested in the new bank includes the Banco de 
Cataluna and the S.A. Arnus-Garni. The new bank’s 
name will be Credito Nacional Penisular Americano, 
and its capital will amount to 25,000,000 pesetas. 

Of the total public issues made in Spain in 1927, 
amounting to 932,990,000 pesetas, banking issues 
amounted to only 10,080,000 pesetas. 


POLAND 
The success of the stabilization scheme has naturally 
benefited the Polish banks. Savings have increased 
more rapidly and the feeling of confidence has un- 
doubtedly stimulated business activity. Several small 
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capital increases have been reported lately, the most 
important being that of the Banque Cukrownictwa, 
Posnan, which has increased its capital from 4,800,000 
zlotys to 6,000,000 zlotys. The new shares will be taken 
over by the sugar industrialists, who control the bank. 
In connection with this, it is interesting to mention that 
the Bank of Poland has decided to grant large credits to 
the Polish sugar industry, so as to avoid borrowing in 
London. Other capital increases include that of the 
Powszechny Bank Kreditowy, Warsaw, which will 
raise its capital by 1,000,000 zlotys to 3,000,000 zlotys. 
The Ziemski Bank Kreditowy has decided to increase 
its share capital by 5,000,000 zlotys. Of the new shares, 
4,000,000 zlotys will be taken over by the Bank Gos- 
podarstwa Krajowego, while the remaining 1,000,000 
zlotys will be offered to the present shareholders. It is 
also reported that the Bank Nathanson, Warsaw, intends 
to increase its share capital to 10,000,000 zlotys. A Dutch 
group will take a controlling interest in the bank. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Definite arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of the Allgemeine Jugoslavischer Bankverein. 
Its initial capital will be 100,000,000 dinars, with powers 
to increase it to 400,000,000 dinars. The bank’s head 
office will be in Belgrade, with a branch in Zagreb. The 
banks which will participate in the establishment of this 
new bank are the Vienna Bankverein, the Banque Belge 
pour |’Etranger, and the Basler Handelsbank. 

At the end of 1927 there were 703 banks in Jugo- 
slavia, with a total capital of 1,863,000,000 dinars, and 
reserves of 593,000,000. Deposits totalled 7,474,000,000 
dinars. 

The liquidators of the Slovenska Banka, which sus- 
pended payments last year, published a statement, from 
which we learn that the number of the bank’s creditors 
is 3,210. The amount of recognized secured claims is 
about 5,000,000 dinars, that of recognized unsecured 
claims 129,000,000 dinars. The claims of the Laender- 
bank, amounting to 46,000,000 dinars, and another claim 
of 13,500,000 dinars, have not been recognized by the 
liquidators, The secured claims will be paid in full; 
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BRITISH AND HUNGARIAN BANK LTD., BUDAPEST. 
Main items of the Balance Sheet as per December 31, 1927. 
(The respective figures for 1926 are quoted in parentheses). 

According to Balance Sheet for 1927, gross profits amounted to 5°5 million Pengd. Net profits: 
2,232,818 Pengé (928,220 Pengé) of which a dividend of 13% (12%), ie. 6°50 Pengd (6 Pengé) per 
share will be paid. Allocations: to reserve fund 268,182 Pengd (63,636 Pengé); to pension reserve fund 
100,000 Pengé (50,000 Pengd). Balance carried forward to 1928: 146,190 Pengd (48,360 Pengé). 
Own capital: 31,000,000 Pengé (12,000,000 Peng); deposits including current accounts and own 
Dollar mortgage bonds in circulation: 96°4 million Pengéd (57°5 million Pengé) ; cash in hand: 3°1 
million Pengé (5°6 million Peng6); bills: 48°6 million Pengé (209 million Peng); bills discounted : 
190°4 million Pengé (100°2 million Pengd); advances on stocks and securities quoted on the Stock 
Exchange: 10 million Pengéd (3°5 million Pengé) ; debtors: 42°8 million Pengé (27°2 million Peng); 
Dollar mortgage Joans: 5°8 million Pengd; ordinary shares held in the International Machinery 
Trading Co. Ltd.: 7 million Pengé; total of balance: 136 million Pengé (71°3 million Pengé). 
The Stocks and Securities we hold, being participations of constant character, are included in Balance Sheet at 
same prices as in the opening Standard Balance Sheet of January 1, 1925, in spite of Stock Exchange quotations 
having gone up most considerably. The valuable real-estate property (buildings) has also been included at an 
unchanged value, though great rises have occurred respectively. 


SOCIETE GENERALE de BELGIQUE. 
pon dingp ns 


Office: BRUSSELS, 34 Rue Royale. 
Francs. 
Titres de Capital ra J ” 100,000,000.00 
Parts de Réserve ie ei a 262,926,209.85 
Total 362,926,209.85 


Every description of Banking business transacted. 


The “ Socicté Générale de Belgique ” is represented in Belgian Provincial Places by over 375 Banking Establishments 
placed under its control and acting as its Agents. 


London Correspondent of the Société Générale de Belgique: Banque Belge pour !'Etranger, 


4 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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~~ 


it is not yet known what percentage the unsecured 
creditors will receive. 
ARGENTINA 


The net profits of the financial house, Ernesto Torn- 
quist & Co., Limitada, Buenos Aires, for the business 
year 1926-27 amounted to 1,362,000 pesos against 
1,268,000 pesos for the previous business year. The 
dividend will remain unchanged at 6 per cent. on the 
preference shares, and 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
It has been decided to increase the bank’s capital from 
12,000,000 pesos to 18,000,000 pesos. 

During the month of November, the gold deposits of 
Buenos Aires banks increased from 2,464,000 pesos to 
2,535,000 pesos, while the paper peso deposits declined 
from 3,644,000 pesos to 3,618,000 pesos. Discounts and 
advances in gold pesos declined from 846,000 pesos to 
745,000 pesos, while those in paper pesos advanced from 
2,828,000,000 pesos to 2,835,000,000 pesos. 


BRAZIL 


A meeting was held recently at Belem do Para under 
the chairmanship of Senor Dionysio Bentes, governor 
of the State of Para, to discuss the establishment of a 
State bank under the name of Banco do Estado do Para. 
The statutes of the new bank are being drawn up with the 
assistance of the Banco do Brasil. The Government of 
the State of Para will subscribe 80 per cent. of the share 
capital, while the rest will be taken up by local banks. 


JAPAN 


The net profits of the Industrial Bank of Japan for the 
first half of 1927 amounted to 3,124,000 yen, against 
3,677,000 yen for the second half of 1926. In view of the 
severe economic and banking crisis this result can only 
be regarded as highly satisfactory. Although the bank 
could well afford to maintain its dividend, it has decided 
to reduce its dividend to 6 per cent., in accordance with 
the decision reached by all the leading banks. 

The Japanese Finance Department has just published 
a report concerning the thirty-six Japanese banks which 
defaulted in April, emphasizing the difficulties of 
the process of readjustment. Up to now, twelve of the 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET, 


LIABILITIES 
Capital— 


Authorized ‘ _ én ‘ai ..  £33,000,000 


1,414,198 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid .. ~ ee ee id 7,070,990 0 0 
2,249,167 Shares of £1 each, fully paid és ae we ée 2,249,167 0 0 
9,320,157 0 0 

Reserve ea ée es ae oe ee ee ee es 9,320,157 0 0 
Current Deposit and other Accounts, including provision for Contingencies .. 280,612,019 13 10 
Notes in Circulation in the Isle of Man .. ‘a ‘ns ne a os 13,934 0 0 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. sh as 12,572,868 16 11 
Profit and Loss Balance, as below. . i i ow i“ 1,213,200 5 6 


£313,052,336 16 3 
R. HUGH TENNANT) a 
M. C. TURNER 
R. E. BECKETT J 


Dr. PROFIT AND 


- Directors. 


f 
To Interim Dividend of ro per cent. (Jess Income Tax) on £20 Shares paid in August last 565,679 


Interim Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) on £1 Shares paid in August last 112,458 
200,000 


150,000 


200,000 
200,000 


Bank Premises Account 
Rebuilding Account 
Contingent Fund .. ee ee ee 
, Officers’ Pension Fund oe es ae os os ee ee 
Further Dividend of ro per cent. (less Income Tax) making 20 per cent. for the year 
on the £20 Shares (£5 paid up).. nee os - £565,679 4 0 
Further Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) making 
12} per cent. for the year on the {1 Shares .. - ae 112,458 7 0 


Balance carried forward .. oe oe ea es ion 535,062 14 6 
—_—_— 1,213,200 5 6 


£2,641,337 16 6 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard 
Street and Bartholomew Lane, and with the Certified Returns received from the Branches. 

We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew 
Lane, and the Cash at the Bank of England. 

We have examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have verified the 
Investments of the Bank. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance 
Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


31st December, 1927 








ASSETS 
£ s. d. 


Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances with the Bank of England .. 31,585,105 16 0 


Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland ua ina oe ee oe oe os os 11,142,281 0 4 


Money at call and short notice ae es ee és os es ‘i 36,520,212 1 1 
Bills Discounted “< wa oe oe an se ee se re 36,839,342 12 10 


Investments— 
War Loans and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, 
the British Government (of which £1,071.046 5 3 
nominal is lodged for Public Accounts, and for the 
Note Issue in the Isle of Man) ats wi - 38,997,077 0 
British Corporation Stocks and other Investments .. 1,035,672 Ir 
40,032,749 11 11 
Westminster Foreign Bank Ltd.— 
8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid 
92,000 £20 Shares, {10 paid 
Ulster Bank Limited— 
199,918 £15 Shares, £2 ros. paid ee ee ee 1,911,715 17 


1,080,000 oO 


2,991,715 17 6 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts oe os oe ae -. 137,054,469 13 7 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc., as per contra .. 12,572,868 16 11 
Bank and other Premises (at cost, less amounts written off) .. Bie ms 4,313,591 6 1 


£313,052,336 16 3 
JOHN RAE, Chief General Manager, 
J. GREENHILL, Cany & Accountant. 








OSS ACCOUNT 


£ s. d. 
By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1926 .. ea os 508,522 6 8 
» Net Profit for the year, after making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts oe 2,132,815 910 


£2,641,337 16 6 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. ] 
KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. Chartered 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. J Accountants, 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD 


Auditors. 


London, 13th January, 1928. 
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banks have been reopened with an aggregate capital of 
14,000,000 yen and liabilities of 57,000,000 yen, due to 
about 100,000 depositors. Fifteen other banks, with 
an aggregate capital of 22,000,000 yen and liabilities of 
66,000,000 yen, due to 183,000 depositors, were still 
closed. One bank with a capital of 500,000 yen and liabili- 
ties of 5,000,000 yen, due to 38,000 depositors, has gone 
into liquidation. The affairs of the remainder of the 
banks, having an aggregate capital of 147,000,000 yen 
and liabilities of 511,000,000 yen, due to 715,000 deposi- 
tors, are in process of readjustment. Nothing definite 
is known as to their fate. This latter category includes 
the Fifteenth Bank. 


BULGARIA 
In spite of the scarcity of money during 1927, 
Bulgarian banks had a comparatively satisfactory year. 
There was no new bank failure, and the banks did not 
suffer excessive losses as a result of the unfavourable 
economic conditions. 


CHINA 


Both the Central Government of Pekin and the 
Nationalist Government of Canton are endeavouring to 
enforce a stricter control of native banking activity. 
According to a decree issued by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, all banks and financial companies are required to 
register with the newly-established Money Market Super- 
vision Bureau. To all registered institutions the bureau 
will issue licences. The Pekin Ministry of Finance has 
appointed officials to investigate the business conditions 
and reserve funds of the Chinese banks. Restrictions will 
be imposed upon those with insufficient capital. 

The civil war continues to affect adversely banking 
activity. The Chin Shen Bank of Shansi Province has 
closed owing to the Fengtien Shansi war. As the bank 
has a large amount of notes in circulation, its suspension 
has caused financial panic in Shansi. 

A new bank is being opened in Manchuria, the Mining 
Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces, with a share capital 
of 30,000,000 dollars, of which, 10,000,000 dollars will 
be provided by the local authorities. The new bank will 
be established under the auspices of the official bank of 
the Three Eastern Provinces. 
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Due to the retirement of Mr. Peirce C. Ward 
from MARSHALL FIELD, GLORE, 
WARD & CoO., the name of the Firm as 
from January 1st, 1928, has been changed to : 


FIELD, GLORE & CO. 
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Marshall Field Charles F. Glore 
Edward P. Currier J. Taylor Foster 
Allen L. Withers Wayne C. Taylor 
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PARIS, c/o Etudes Economiques & 
Financiéres, 18 Avenue Matignon. 
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SOCIETE GENERALE 
POUR FAVORISER LE DEVELOPPEMENT DU 
COMMERCE ET DE L'INDUSTRIE EN FRANCE. 







Subscribed Capital - - - - Frs. 500,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - Frs. 250,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - -  Frs. 75,499,841 
Deposits as at 31st Dec., 1926 - Frs. 8,720,190,300 







Head Office: 29 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. 
London Office: 105 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
West-End Branch: 65 REGENT STREET, W.1. 









OVER 1,000 BRANCHES IN FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA. 
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Bank Meeting 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


POSITION OF GREAT STRENGTH 


ENCOURAGING TRADE OUTLOOK 


HE seventieth ordinary general meet- 

| ing of the shareholders was held on 

Friday, February 3, at the Cannon 

Street Hotel, London. In the absence of 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (the chairman of 

the bank) abroad, Sir Austin E. Harris, 
K.B.E. (the deputy chairman), presided. 


The deputy chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the directors’ report, said :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before proceeding 
to deal with our annual report and balance 
sheet, there are one or two domestic matters 
to which I should like to refer. 


In the first place, I must apologize to you 
for the absence of our chairman. As you are 
perhaps aware, he is visiting our Indian 
branches, and unfortunately his start was 
delayed to a date which made it quite 
impossible for him to return in time for this 
meeting without seriously diminishing the 
usefulness of his visit. It is a matter of 
regret to us all that he is unable to be here 
in his accustomed place at this annual meeting 
of the bank’s shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 


I must next allude to the loss we have 
sustained by the death of Sir Arthur Pease. 
For over twelve years he was a director of 
the bank, having joined the board in 1915. 
He was a valued colleague. His great 
experience and knowledge were always at 
the disposal of the bank, and his loss is 
deplored by us all. 


You will have noticed with pleasure and 
satisfaction that Sir Guy Granet has accepted 
the offer of a seat on our board. His wide 
experience in administrative and financial 
affairs cannot fail to be a valuable asset to 
the bank. 


We have had pleasure in promoting to the 
rank of general manager (administration), 
Mr. W. G. Johns, D.S.O., formerly an 
assistant general manager. 


Mr. W. Moon, our district manager at 
Salisbury, who was a joint general manager 
of the Wilts and Dorset bank, has retired 
with the unusual record of over fifty years’ 
banking service. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The past year has been a difficult one from 
a banking standpoint. The ill-effects of the 
coal stoppage have proved to be prolonged 
and far-reaching, and we have not seen the 
end of them yet. The rate of interest earned 
on overdrafts has fallen in consequence of 
the lower average bank ate, whilst the rates 
for bills have also been lower. In view of 
these difficulties, to which the reduced profits 
shown by nearly all the banks bear witness, 
you may regard it as not unsatisfactory that 
we are able to show you a reduction of no 
more than £47,908 in the profits of the year. 


Nevertheless, the bank has continued to 
make steady progress during the year, which 
is particularly marked in the growth of our 
total deposits from £346 millions to £357 
millions, the highest figure we have ever 
recorded. As a result of our carefully 
considered policy of steady expansion, the 
number of our branches and _ customers 
continues to increase year by year. Many 
of the new offices opened during the past 
year are sub-branches designed to afford 
banking facilities in places where hitherto 
they had not been available, and it cannot 
be too widely known that, though a current 
or deposit account may not be required, a 
savings-bank account may be opened at any 
branch of our bank, in which savings from 
1s. to an unlimited amount may be deposited 
at interest. We spare no effort to reduce 
the ratio of our working expenses by con- 
tinually improving our organization, and by 
the introduction of labour-saving devices 
wherever possible. 


The net profit brought in, after making 
provision for rebate, income tax, all bad and 
doubtful debts, and other contingencies, 
amounts to £2,475,674. We have set aside 
£250,000 to bank premises account, £300,000 
to staff superannuation fund, and propose, 
subject to your approval, to pay a final 
dividend at the same rate as last year. We 
shall then have £485,780 left over to carry 
forward, which is {£48,212 less than the 
amount brought in. This reduction of our 
carry forward is of no significance. We 
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could quite as well have shown a small 
increase if we had chosen to reduce our 
allocations. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS 

When we consider the causes of the con- 
tinued depression in certain of our most 
important industries it is obvious that, where 
the influences that have contributed to this 
state of affairs are so numerous and complex, 
the remedy for our difficulties is not likely 
to be a simple one. It must be recognized, 
too, that many of the hindrances to our trade 
are of such a nature that their removal must 
of necessity be slow. Time is required to 
restore to impoverished countries their 
former purchasing power. We cannot in- 
stantly pull down the tariff walls behind which 
industries are being fostered to compete with 
ourown. Even in these directions, however, 
we can make our influence felt through the 
medium of such agencies as the Economic 
Conference at Geneva, and no one who has 
studied the industrial difficulties of the post- 
war period can have failed to notice how, one 
by one, obstacles which formerly seemed to 
stand in the way of a return to prosperity are 
being removed from our path. (Hear, hear.) 


In finance, for instance, the balancing of 
our National Budget and the funding of our 
external debt paved the way to our return 
to the gold standard and the restitution of 
our financial prestige, with all the manifold 
advantages to trade which flow from a sound 
system of currency and banking. 


WISDOM OF STRICT FINANCIAL 
PRINCIPLES 

The wisdom of our adherence to the 
strictest principles of finance is reflected in 
the comparative steadiness of the price level 
during the past year. Taking the ‘‘ wholesale 
prices index number” of the ‘‘Economist,’’ we 
find that the range between the maximum 
and minimum monthly figure for 1927 
amounted to no more than 5°8 per cent., 
whereas in 1926 the variation was 10°5 per 
cent. and in 1925 20°2 per cent. We should 
be lacking in candour if we failed to attribute 
this largely to the well-conceived and skil- 
fully executed plans of our central institution, 
which has shown the world the beneficial 
results that can be attained through a sound 
monetary policy steadily and harmoniously 
pursuel. By a wise and sympathetic under- 
Standing of the credit requirements of the 
moment, the Bank of England has steered a 
safe course between the whirlpools of mone- 
tary inflation and credit restriction; distur- 
bances due to the movement of gold have been 
minimized, a much steadier level of prices has 
been maintained, and it is evident from the 
increased supply of bank money during 
recent months that the signs and requirements 
of a revival in trade have not been overlooked. 


Then we have seen a steady diminution of 
the evil effects of widely fluctuating ex- 
changes, as other countries have followed our 
lead and stabilized their currencies by a 
return to a gold basis or by other means. 
So long as these currencies were depreciating, 
every fail in their value operated as the 
equivalent of a bounty on exports from the 
country in question, with the consequent 
invasion of our home as well as our foreign 
markets, and demands by our manufacturers 
for a safeguarding duty. This form of 
competition is today losing much of its force. 

The great burden of taxation still main- 
tains its heavy pressure on the trade of the 
country. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In reviewing the general conditions of 
industry and trade, two features of a very 
gratifying nature stand out as beacons of 
encouragement and hope; one is a marked 
decrease in the numbers of unemployed, and 
the other is a comparative freedom during 
the past twelve months from serious labour 
disputes and strikes. I think it is becoming 
recognized that a greater feeling of mutual 
confidence is growing between employers 
and employed, to the great advantage and 
benefit of both. A very encouraging spirit 
of conciliation and good will on the part of 
some of the prominent leaders of the trade 
unions has been evidenced by their speeches, 
and I believe that we discern a serious desire 
on the part of responsible men to do every- 
thing possible to avoid the disastrous recourse 
to the strike so long as the emplovers play 
their part in an equal spirit of good will. 
From conversations with large employers 
of labour, I am sure that this spirit is spread 
ing with rapid strides, and that the welfare 
and well-being of the men and women 
employed are becoming recognized as the 
basis of prosperity. Better housing, better 
conditions of remuneration, a share in the 
results of prosperity, these are no longer 
mere slogans but a very practical policy 
comes in the forefront of the en- 
programme of advance, and as 
the good results become more generally 
apparent—as they will—so will this be 
recognized as a fundamental condition of our 


which 
lightened 


national well-being. 

On the whole the new year has opened 
with encouraging prospects. Before we 
meet again the country will have passed 
through a general election or be face to 
face with one. What the results may be 
no one can foretell, but I refuse to believe 
that the policy of any party which may 
receive the confidence of the country will do 
anything to darken what appears to be the 
promising dawn of a new era of confidence 
and prosperity. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL, AND OVERSEAS) 


of the shareholders of Barclays Bank 

(Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) 
was held on Thursday, January 19, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London. 

The chairman (Mr. Frederick Craufurd 
Goodenough) said : 

My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,—Is it 
your pleasure that the report and accounts 
submitted shall be taken as read ? (Agreed.) 

Before passing to the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account, I wish to refer to 
several domestic changes which have taken 
place during the vear. Since the report was 
published I regret to say that Mr. Edmund 
Henry Parker has found it necessary to retire 
from the board on grounds of health, and 
we very much regret the loss of a valuable 
member of the board and the reasons which 
have led to his retirement. 

As stated in the report, a local board has 
been established in Alexandria, and I am 
pleased to inform you that Mr. Anthony 
Charles Barnes, D.S.O., formerly a_ local 
director of Barclays Bank, Limited, at 
Birmingham, has been appointed as chairman, 
and has taken up his residence in Alexandria. 
The other local directors there are Mr. Fred 
Webster Lucke, latterly manager of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank branches, and Mr 
Albert William Jessop. 

BOARD’S POLICY 

The policy of the board contemplates the 
formation of local boards from time to time, 
at points where it may seem advisable to do 
so, for the purpose of controlling the bank’s 
principal areas, and in pursuance of this 
policy a local board has also been established 
at Cape Town, consisting of Mr. James 
Benjamin Taylor (who will be its chairman 
for the first year), Sir Francis Drummond 
Percy Chaplin, G.B.E., G.C.M.G., M.I..A., 
and Mr. Gerald Edward D’Arcy Orpen, who 
also has accepted a seat on the South African 
local board. 

In view of the development of Rhodesia, it 
has been considered advisable to form a 
Rhodesian Committee, consisting of Mr. Peter 
Corsar Blair, Sir Francis Drummond Percy 
Chaplin, G.B.E., G.C.M.G., M.L.A., and Mr. 
Alexander McCalman Fraser. 

Mr. Julian Stanley Crossley has _ been 
appointed a member of the London Com- 
mittee for South Africa, and Mr. Edmond 
Wodehouse Lucie-Smith, O.B.E.—who re- 
cently retired from the management of 
Jamaica branch, which position he had held 
for 25 years—has been appointed a local 
director in that island. 

It gives me very great pleasure also to refer 
tothe recognition which His Majesty the King 
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has accorded to the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick 
John Dealtry Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., 
now Lord Lugard, for his long and dis. 
tinguished service to the Empire. 

Lord Lugard is a member of the Colonial 
Bank local board, and the announcement of 
this well-deserved honour has been received 
by his colleagues with much satisfaction, 
which I am sure you will share. (Hear, hear.) 

One of our general managers in South 
Africa will in future have his seat at Cape 
Town, and the board have appointed Mr. 
Ernest Langley Jackson as an_ additional 
general manager in South Africa. 

BALANCE SHEET 

There has been little change in the amount 
of our deposits during the year. The note 
circulation has increased by {95,780 to 
#920,664, and acceptances, etc., on behalf of 
customers have also increased by £1,141,320 
to £5,081,428. The bills rediscounted, 
amounting to £824,374, have now all matured. 

Cash in hand and at bankers and gold 
bullion amount to 17 per cent. of the deposits. 
Bills discounted, as stated in the balance 
sheet, are £12,441,561, being 24 per cent. 
of the deposits, and investments £8,588,187, 
representing a further 164 per cent. Ad- 
vances to customers, etc., are substantially 
the same in amount as last year, and the 
bank premises account has increased by 
certain necessary additions to £1,783,573. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

It is difficult to make a close comparison of 
the profits with those in last year’s statement 
owing to the fact that the net profit of 
£482,045 now shown represents the results for 
12 months ended September 30 last, whilst 
the previous figure of £637,020 represented the 
net profits of the Colonial Bank and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Limited, for a period 
of 15 months and the National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, for 18 months. 

Such comparison as may be made is quite 
satisfactory as regards this last vear’s profits, 
and the directors have felt justified in 
recommending a dividend on the ‘‘A” and 
“‘B” shares for the last half-year at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, making 34 per cent. 
for the whole year, as against 3 per cent. 
paid a year ago. The dividend which we 
recommend is upon a conservative basis, 
whilst at the same time the reserve fund has 
been increased by £150,000 to £1,250,000, 
being therefore slightly in excess of 25 per 
cent. of the paid-up capital of the bank. 
This conservative policy, both as regards 
dividends and the building up of reserves, 
is one which the board propose to continue. 

The chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 
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Bank Meeting 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


EXPANSION FOLLOWS AMALGAMATION 





CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


OF HOME INDUSTRIES 





THE TURN OF 


shareholders of Martins Bank Limited 
(formerly the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins Ltd.) was held at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, January 24. 
Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., the 
chairman, presided over a large attendance. 


Tis ninety-seventh annual meeting of the 


The chairman, in proposing the adoption 
of the annual report and accounts, deplored 
the losses sustained by the deaths of Mr. 
Morris, chairman of the Leeds and District 
Board, and Mr. Hustler, member of the 
General and North Eastern District Boards, 
and referred with regret to the decision of 
Mr. Rankin, through advancing years, not 
to offer himself for re-election as a director. 


The vacancies on the General Board, he 
said, had been filled, firstly, by the election 
of Mr. J. H. B. Forster, of the North Eastern 
District Board, and, secondly, by the 
election, from the Board of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Bank, of Lord Colwyn, who 
would act as a deputy-chairman, and Mr. 
Alfred Watkin. 


EXPANSION 


The history of the bank during 1927 had 
been one of expansion. In July they entered 
into an arrangement to take over the Equit- 
able Bank of Halifax, and had every reason 
to be satisfied with the acquisition. Mr. 
Wilfred Turner, the former chairman of the 
Equitable Bank, and Sir Harold Mackintosh 
join the Leeds and District Board. The very 
important arrangement made with the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Bank, completed 
recently, was one with which the shareholders 
and customers of both banks had good cause 
to be satisfied. 


Apart from the figures, which were 
excellent, they had at one stroke secured 
representation in a large number of towns, 
and the overlapping was negligible. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank had long 
been a household word in Lancashire for 
sound and prudent management, and the 
amalgamation with the Rank of Liverpool 
and Martins should greatly benefit trade in 
Lancashire and the North of England. As 
already mentioned, Lord Colwyn and Mr. 
Alfred Watkin join the General Board of the 
Bank. 


THE TRADE TIDE 


NEW TITLE 

The amalgamation offered the opportunity 
to shorten the bank’s title. It was realized 
for some time that the length of the name 
was a handicap in districts outside Liverpool, 
and the adoption of Martins Bank was also 
pressed by the directors of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Bank. The directors, while 
regretting the dropping of the name of 
Liverpool (which was a handicap in districts 
outside that city) could not but acknowledge 
that the time had come, if they were to take 
the position of a country-wide bank, to adopt 
the shorter name. He had previously made 
it clear that the head office of the bank 
remained in Liverpool, so that the bank 
would still be Liverpool’s bank as much as 
at any previous time in its history. 

THE TURN IN TRADE 

Turning to the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account, the chairman said the 
year 1927 compared with a bad trade year 
in 1926, but the disastrous effects of the 
coal strike were felt nearly as much in the 
early part of 1927 as in the previous year, 
and the turn in trade, which he was happy 
to say had undoubtedly shown itself, only 
occurred in the later months of 1927. There 
were sad evidences of the dislocation of trade 
in the balance sheets of many trading con- 
cerns, and it was to be hoped the country 
would be spared any similar conflict, both 
for the sake of the community and the workers 
themselves. 

In the circumstances the Directors felt 
satisfied to have earned profits of £555,229 
{excluding the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank’s figures) which, allowing for the 
inclusion for the first time of a half year’s 
profits of the Equitable Bank, almost exactly 
compared with the profits of £542,730 earned 
in 1926. With £105,264 brought in, there 
was a disposable balance of £660,493, out 
of which the Board proposed {100,000 should 
be allocated to the Reserve Fund and 
{75,000 to the Premises Account. To pay 
the normal dividend of 16 per cert. would 
absorb £383,822, leaving {£101,671 to be 
carried forward to next year. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES INCREASE 


The chairman pointed out that as a result 
of the Equitable Bank amalgamation the 

























































































ee ap capital was increased during the year 
to {2,448,980 and the Reserve F und to 
po eect Following the amalgamation 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank 
the paid-up capital was increased in January 
to £4,160,042, and the Reserve Fund, with 
the allocation of £100,000 from profits, would 
stand at £3, $57,872, giving, with the carry 
forward of £101,671, a grand total for capital 
and reserves of £7,719,585, which placed 
the bank in a very strong position. 


Current, deposit and other accounts stood 
at December 31 at £62,890,871, an increase 
of £ ,3,071,545 over the figures of 1926, Cash 
at £7 ,394,982 showed the satisfactory ratio 
of + 8 per cent., and cash, together with 
money at call and short notice, at (16,656,452, 
gave a ratio of 26°5 per cert. 





Advances by way of loans and overdrafts 
amounted to £3,572,971 against £36,702,937 
in 1926. The chairman mentioned as a 
matter of interest that out of 22,472 over- 
drawn accounts last half-vear no fewer than 
18,810 were overdrawn less than £1,000, 
and of the remainder 2,596 ran between 
{1,000 and /5,000—evidence of their care 
for their smaller customers’ interests. In 
further proof of this, he said, no less than 10 
per cent. of their borrowers had taken 34 
per cent. of the money lent ior agricultural 
purposes, and farming in this country was 
essentially the small man’s business. Farmers 
at this moment had the sympathy of all of 
them, for they were going through a very 
anxious time. But they have come through 
such before, and will again, he added. 


Premises Account stood at /1,591,030, 
after the transfer of £75,000 from profits. 
It was hoped to commence the erection of 
the new headquarters at Liverpool during 
the next few months. New branches were 
being opened whenever suitable opportunities 
presented themselves, and in particular it 
was hoped that the new branch in Hanover 
Square would meet the needs of customers 
in the West End of London and attract 
much new business. 


STRENGTH OF STERLING 


Turning to the money market the chairman 
said on the whole it had been uneventful 
during the year. The inflow of gold per- 
mitted in April a reduction in the bank rate 
to 44 per cent., at which it remained, in spite 
of hopes at one time of a further reduction. 
Purchases of gold by foreign countries had 
postponed the hopes of a 4 per cent. rate. 
During the first half of the year the market 
rate for three months’ bills fell below 33 
per cent., but on its becoming known that 
the Bank of France was purchasing bar gold 
here and in New York, the market rate of 
discount rose immediately to 4} per cent. 
Throughout the second six months the market 
continued very firm. 


The feature of the Foreign Exchanges 
during 1927 was the strength of sterling ; 
in other words, the improvement in the 
American Exchange, which began in August 
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and continued until the end of the year. 
‘ We should not allow ourselves to be misled 
by the improvement (he remarked) which 
has been due mainly to special causes, such 
as American remittances to this country 
and the financing in America of crops hitherto 
financed on this side.”” The stabilization of 
the Italian lira in December left France as 
the only European country of importance 
which had not linked itself to the gold 
standard. Probably only political consi- 
derations had deferred action by the French, 
since their monetary position was vastly 
improved. : 
AGRICULTURE 

Reviewing in some detail the principal 
staple trades of the country, the chairman 
said no farmer could be sorry to have seen 
the last of 1927. Despite the only partial 
crop in this country, bumper harvests in 
America and elsewhere caused prices to fall. 
Nor did the grazier and stock breeder fare 
better, prices going against him the whole 
year. Sheep, apart from their wool, and 
pigs, rarely produced a profit, and now serious 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease were 
causing anxiety. 

Prospects looked none too bright, nor 
should farmers expect that the re-establish- 
ment of agriculture on a profitable basis 
would come from other than themselves. 
What could be done in this country, if only 
farmers would get together, was the better 
organization of the collection of produce, of 
its grading for market, and of the marketing 
itself. 


COAL 


The coal trade had suffered a disastrous 
year. The trade in the north-eastern district 
was mostly export, and foreign competitors, 
taking advantage of the uncertainty of 
continuity of supplies of British coal, en- 
gendered by the coal strike, had made every 
effort to capture our trade. 

Prices had fallen severely, and it was 
difficult to forecast the future. In Nor- 
thumberland and Durham the depressed 
state of the trade and the large number of 
unemployed had _ seriously affected the 
welfare of many villages and towns. 


COTTON 

The cotton trade passed through a very 
trying time in 1927. Nothing worse could 
have happened to the industry than that, 
during the short-lived trade boom, many 
of the oldest-established cotton mills should 
have been sold to speculators who re-sold 
them to the public at greatly inflated prices, 
the inflated values proving fictitious. Capital 
that should have been used for modernizing 
machinery had to be used for other purposes; 
and mill after mill found itself with stocks 
that had greatly depreciated, with machinery 
that left much to be desired, and had to 
raise fresh capital by calls or loans. And 
this at a time when foreign competition was 
fiercer than ever before. 














Various artificial stimulants were suggested, 
from short hours to a regulation of output, 
but none was capable of application. It was 
even suggested that the banks should take 
control by investing in debentures and 
shares; and by enforcing combination should 
constitute an authority to control the 
industry. Such a movement would be 
entirely against all traditions of English 
banking, as no English bank invested its 
depositors’ money, which it must always be 
remembered was at call, in the debentures 
or shares of an industry. 

“ There can be no question that the English 
banks have liberally helped the cotton 
industry through individual firms,”’ the 
chairman said. ‘‘ They have certainly, in 
the past few years, had their share of the 
trade’s anxieties and, being prudent and 
conservative, they have met each fall in the 
market by making ample and very large 
provisions. They are still prepared to make 
such advances as they deem safe, but the 
rejuvenation of the industry must come from 
within. Times have changed. We can no 
longer depend on holding the market for the 
coarser goods. The peoples of the East are 
tempted by the finer coloured and more 
justred goods of today. Such markets we 
can recapture if we reorganize the industry, 
but in the process Nature’s law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest cannot but work.”’ 


IRON AND STEEL 

In this trade foreign competition was still 
very acute. Belgium, Germany and France 
all exported more iron and steel than this 
country could, and at a lower price, for their 
operatives worked longer hours for smaller 
wages. In addition taxation, State and 
local, was not so heavy as here. 

Satisfactory results were looked for by 
British steel makers from the scheme intro- 
duced in September which provided for 
rebates to those who used only British steel. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The shipbuilding industry on the north- 
east coast had improved very considerably, 
138 vessels with a tonnage of 677,992 having 
been built, as against 56 of a tonnage of 
209,138 in 1926. Prices also had improved, 
and prospects were much brighter for this 
and subsidiary industries. 


WOOL 


Despite more settled conditions and an 
expansion of business in the wool textile 
industry, the year had been difficult and 
disappointing, higher prices for raw matcrials 
failing to be adequately compensated for in 
the higher prices of manufactured goods. 
Competitors abroad for the last few years 
had been helped by their currencies, but 
now that these were becoming stabilized 
this advantage was disappearing, as was 
also that of low costs of production. The 
outlook therefore was more hopeful, and more 
particularly because employers and employed, 
although the wages agreement had come to 
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an end, meant to come to an amicable 
settlement. 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE NEEDED 

The chairman, in conclusion, reminded the 
meeting that at each of the last two annual 
meetings he had emphasized industrial peace 
as the nation’s greatest need. It remained 
so today. The country could only recover 
from the effects of the war and the disastrous 
general strike by the determination of all 
to work in harmony. Towards this end a 
great step had been made by the calling 
together ot the round-table conference on 
industrial affairs, which had already held its 
first meeting,. with the obvious intent of 
almost all present to co-operate in creating 
a helpful atmosphere, in which matters so 
important to the industrial health of the 
nation could be fully and adequately 
discussed. 

Combination of workers had many merits 
and had accomplished a great deal, but it 
failed completely when it was thought that 
it tould only be through the leaders of com- 
binations that any communication between 
labour and management could be established. 
In all man’s affairs, however mechanical 
they may become, the human touch was 
essential and was more important than ever 
today if this country’s trade was to be 
carried on successfully. And it was this 
human touch that could save the present 
situation. 

The three elements of business—capital, 
labour and management—could, if endowed 
with that human touch, work together. 
In these days of small share holdings capital 
was less and less becoming confined to one 
class. Then with regard to the management 
and the worker, was there really so wide 
a gulf? Many of the greatest business men 
of today had risen from the ranks, talent 
was in greater request, and the chance of 
rising to the top should be improved if the 
energies of all concerned in a business could 
be devoted to seeing that the quality of its 
wares was of the highest standard and that 
it was getting at least its share in the markets 
of its trade. 

“The tide has undoubtedly turned,” he 
declared, ‘‘ and if all internal strife can be 
ended and all energies directed towards 
re-establishing this country’s great name 
for the quality and price of its goods, we 
may hope for a great revival in our trade. 

‘“No doubt there must be considerable 
readjustments of men from one industry 
to another, for it is impossible that all our 
pre-war industries can exist as before and, 
even with such readjustments, I doubt 
whether, with the continuing increase in our 
population, employment can be found for 
all. It certainly will not be unless the costs 
of production can be greatly reduced, and 
to do that stern economies in State, and 
town, and home, must be effected, and that 
must be the concern of each one of us in 
1928.’’—(Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED 


HEALTHY DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS 


SIR HARRY GOSCHEN ON TRADE OUTLOOK 


annual general meeting of the National 

Provincial Bank, Ltd., held on Thursday, 
January 26, Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., 
K.B.E., after referring to the various items 
of the balance sheet and to the increase, in 
the current and deposit accounts, to the large 
figure of {273,597,202, said: It is a source of 
satisfaction to us to be able to report a 
healthy development of our business through- 
out the country, particularly in the number 
of new accounts opened. I may perhaps 
add that it is part of the policy of this bank 
to give the greatest encouragement to any 
potential client who may wish to open a 
modest account with us, as well as to provide 
every facility possible for the small depositor. 

It is not long ago that fears were expressed 
that amalgamations in the banking world 
would result in such a diminution of com- 
petition that advances might be curtailed or, 
at all events, not granted on such advan- 
tageous terms as before, and that generally 
the interests of our customers and of the 
general public might be prejudicially affected ; 
but I think it must be admitted that such 
fears have proved entirely unfounded. I 
can never remember a time when the rivalry 
between the banks in this country was more 
acute; and not only have we to meet this 
competition, but now foreign and especially 
American bankers have also entered the 
field and are affording competitive facilities 
in both the domestic and foreign business 
undertaken by British banks. 


We have only to look at the figures pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the American 
Acceptance Council to see that the accep- 
tances of the United States banks last year 
reached the figure of $1,000,000,000, an 
amount previously quite unknown. It is 
evident that American banking institutions 
are making the most strenuous efforts to 
divert to the United States not only the 
financing of their own exports and imports, 
but also much other profitable business which 
was previously confined to British banks, 
and we hear of offers of credit emanating 
from New York banking houses direct, and 
from their overseas offices in most European 
markets. 


I: addressing the shareholders at the 


THE FINANCING OF COTTON 
PURCHASES 


For example, before the war practically 
all purchases of cotton from the United 


States were financed by drafts on London, or, 
to some small extent, by Continental accep- 
tances; but now, by the combined efforts of 
the cotton shippers, who stipulate for pay- 
ment of their exports by dollar credits in 
New York, and by the readiness of New 
York bankers to further this demand by 
quoting fine rates, a large amount of this 
business has been diverted to the United 
States. 

The originating factor leading to the 
transfer of this business to America was the 
uncertain value of the various European 
currencies following the close of the war; 
and, in more recent days, the lower rate of 
discount prevailing in New York as compared 
with London has proved an attraction in 
retaining the business in the United States. 
Possibly when money here becomes cheaper, 
part of the business may return to what we 
should consider its “‘ legitimate channels,” 
but, in the meantime, much valuable business 
has been either lost for the time being to this 
country, or, at the best, has to be conducted 
by bankers at totally inadequate rates of 
remuneration. 


PROGRESS MADE BY THE COUNTRY 


Notwithstanding our many difficulties, and 
the aftermath of the labour troubles in 1926, 
there are reasonable grounds for saying that 
the countrv has made some progress. The 
Government has been able to meet or convert 
all its obligations as they mature, and the early 
closing of the lists for cash subscriptions to the 
Treasury Bonds recently issued and the satis- 
factory response to the offer of conversion of 
1928 maturities provide some indication of the 
trend of public opinion as to the value of 
Government Securities in the near future. 
Our credit still stands as high as ever it did. 
The £ sterling for the first time for many years 
can regard the dollar from a position of 
equality; and although, in part, it may 
be due to special circumstances, gold ship- 
ments from America to this country have, 
after an interval of many years, been 
resumed. 


Looking back over the period under review, 
we cannot fail to recognize that an increase 
in the volume of business throughout the 
country is apparent, with, I believe, in various 
directions, increased profits; but I must 
remind you that just as the effects of bad 
trade take a considerable time to filter back 
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to the banks, so any ripple of prosperity 
such as we may hope some of our industries 
are enjoying travels but slowly to the banking 
community. ‘ 


HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


Indications appear to point to the fact 
that people as a whole have money to spend. 
As some evidence of this, we have only to 
think of the great increase in the number of 
owners of motor vehicles. We see theatres, 
cinemas and other places of amusement 
crowded, with every evidence of prosperity. 
Retail establishments never appeared to be 
more attractive nor better supported by 
their customers, and, indeed, it may be justly 
claimed that the general standard of living 
seems to be higher, and implies increased 
expenditure consequent, we may assume, 
on increased earnings. It is satisfactory 
to note that, notwithstanding this increase 
in expenditure, a large amount of money 
has been available for subscription to new 
enterprises. During the year no less than 
317 millions of fresh capital has been sub- 
scribed by the public for industrial and other 
purposes, of which 55 millions has been on 
account of loans to foreign countries, which 
is some indication of the country’s savings. 


There is, I believe, evidence that the tide 
has at last turned, and is moving slowly 
towards better times, and I trust no obstacle 
will again appear to check its steady and 
even flow. The movement is perhaps con- 
fined for the moment to what I may describe 
as the secondary industries, but it may be 
a matter for consideration as to whether the 
manufacturer is receiving for his productions 
a fair share of the price which the consumer 
ultimately pays. 


HEAVY IMPOSITIONS ON INDUSTRY 

Sir Harry then referred to the course of 
trade in the more important sections of 
British industry, and in particular to the 
heavy industries and agriculture. He dwelt 
on the incidence of national and local taxation 
and added : 


There is no question that many industries 
are suffering from these heavy impositions, 
which in some places are becoming almost 
intolerable, and actually driving business 
away from the locality. In my opinion it is 
the duty of every municipality and local 
authority to exercise the strictest economy 
in order that the burden of rates may, if 
possible, be lightened, and certainly not 
increased. Not only should no expenditure 
on anything of a luxurious or visionary nature 
be indulged in, but any work undertaken 
Should be confined to measures absolutely 
necessary for the health and general well-being 
of the people. I cannot think that any local 
authority, under existing circumstances, 
would be justified in embarking on any 
scheme of municipal trading which might 
by any possibility require assistance from 
the rates, If the undertaking is sufficiently 


sound and offers a fair chance of remunera- 
tion, it will be readily undertaken by private 
enterprise ; but if it can only be successfully 
carried on by a subvention from the rates 
it ought, I consider, to be abandoned, at all 
events, until the trade of the country is 
able to bear the further expense entailed. 


HOPEFUL FEATURES 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, not- 
withstanding the somewhat depressing ac- 
count I may have given of the fortunes of 
our basic industries during the past year, 
the situation is not so bad, I believe, as it 
may seem at first glance. We have ample 
evidence of increasing efforts being made 
by responsible leaders in these great indus- 
tries whereby any defects in the adminis- 
tration of their businesses may be remedied, 
and with a little improvement in the standard 
of wages on the Continent,I am very hopeful 
that a favourable turn will soon be ex- 
perienced. There is more employment in 
industry, and it is satisfactory to note there 
has been a striking improvement in the 
average amount of unemployment during the 
year, and this notwithstanding the natural 
increase in the population. The adverse 
balance of our visible export and import 
trade of nearly £388,000,000 shows a decrease 
as compared with 1926 of £75,600,000 (owing 
largely to the more normal circumstances 
of the past year), and it is additionally gratify- 
ing to find that we are in a rather more 
satisfactory position than we were at the 
end of 1925, when our adverse balance 
amounted to £393,000,000, especially as the 
improvement in our exports took place in 
the latter months of last year, and should 
indicate a gradually increasing trade. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE PROSPECTS 


Altogether signs are not wanting of im- 
proved trade at home and abroad, but the 
outstanding feature of encouragement is 
the continued and increasing tendency of 


capital and labour to work together. I 
think I am right in saying that for many 
years there has not been such a prolonged 
period of industrial peace as prevailed during 
the last six months of 1927, and in the 
opening days of 1928 we find this desire of 
closer co-operation between the two great 
partners in the production of industrial 
wealth still growing in strength. What the 
origin of the movement may be, does not 
matter; it is there; and we as bankers, who 
are so deeply interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of all classes of the community, 
welcome this improved prospect of industrial 
peace with profound satisfaction, and it is 
our earnest desire that the result of the 
Conference of the Representatives of the 
Trades Unions and the Employers, which 
has just begun its labours, may fulfil the 
high hopes and aspirations with which the 
project was conceived. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC TENDENCIES—TRADE RECOVERY—REVIEW 

OF AGRICULTURE, COAL, AND COTTON—THE NEWER INDUSTRIES— 

OVERSEAS LENDING AND IMPORTS EXCESS—MR. R. HUGH TENNANT’S 
ADDRESS 


HE annual general meeting of ! the 

{ shareholders of the Westminster Bank 

Limited was held on _ Thursday, 
January 26, at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
E.C. Mr. R. Hugh Tennant (chairman) 
presided. 

The chairman at the outset referred to the 
irreparable loss the bank had suffered by the 
death of their chairman, Mr. Walter Leaf— 
one of the most versatile and industrious of 
men, who for 36 years gave devoted service 
to the bank of which he was so proud and 
for which he did so much. Also, within the 
last fortnight they had suffered a further 
loss through the death of their esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Cecil F. Parr, who had had 
practically a life-long connection with Parr’s 
Bank, and was chairman of that bank for 20 
years. The directors had done him (the 
speaker) the great honour of electing him as 
chairman of the bank. The Hon. Rupert 
Beckett had been elected a deputy-chairman 
in conjunction with Sir Montagu Turner, and 
Sir Alfred Mond and the Hon. Sidney Peel 
had been appointed directors. Mr. Philip 
Mortimer, one of the general managers, after 
47 years of devoted service to the bank, 
retired in May last. Mr. E. F. Robinson 
and Mr. Charles Lidbury had been promoted 
to the ranks of the bank’s joint general 
managers. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 


Referring to the bank’s balance sheet, 
he said the deposits amounted to over 
£280,000,000 compared with {285,000,000 in 
the previous year; but on December 31, 1926, 
from special causes, they had an abnormal 
addition to their money lodged, and showed 
an increase of over {14,000,000 compared 
with the previous balance sheet. A year 
ago they were handling certain foreign loans, 
and the balances from these sources carried 
their total deposits a good many millions 
above the large increase which was the 
common experience of the year’s end. Thus, 
although the bank showed a comparative 
decline in deposits of some £4,800,000, this 
did not denote any shrinkage of their ordinary 
business. As to the appropriation of the 
profits, they had set aside {200,000 towards 
writing down the “ bank premises ”’ item and 
also allocated {150,000 to the rebuilding 
account, this latter account having special 
reference to the important offices at Lothbury 
and Threadneedle Street, now under con- 
struction, which they hoped to finish without 


making any addition whatever to “ bank 
premises ” account figuring in the balance 
sheet. The Threadneedle Street premises 
were now practically completed. The net 
profit amounted to £2,132,815, a small 
decrease of some £24,000. They placed 
£200,000 to the “‘ contingent fund,” against 
£150,000 last year, and {£200,000 to the 
“ officers’ pension fund” as before, leaving 
£535,000 to be carried forward to next year, 
an increase of £26,500. 


HOME CONDITIONS 


Alluding to some financial and economic 
tendencies and developments bearing upon 
the life of the country as a whole, the chair- 
man said that the present moment was oppor- 
tune for such a review, the country having 
now had time to throw off the main effects 
of the coal stoppage of 1926—the costliest 
industrial dispute in its annals. As to the 
return to the gold standard three years ago, 
looking back over the course of events both 
here and abroad, the relative price movements 
here and in America, and the wide extent 
to which our example had been successfully 
followed by other nations, we might say, with 
confidence, that delay would have been costly 
and that the psychological moment was 
chosen for that momentous decision. There 
was, he thought, one vital thing that could 
be fairly and safely said about 1927—that 
the recovery from the set-back of 1926 had 
been sufficiently quick and sustained to be 
in itself a testimony to the economic stamina 
of the country. In the view of those best 
qualified to judge, the total volume of the 
country’s economic activity was greater 
today than in any year since the post-war 
slump, and was probably greater also than 
in the active pre-war year, 1913. 


STERLING-DOLLAR STRENGTH 


Referring to the notable strength of 
sterling-dollar exchange, at a time when that 
rate was usually adversely affected by the 
financing of heavy seasonal imports of food 
and raw materials, he explained that the 
autumn strength had been due to fortuitous 
causes. Nevertheless, the absence of sudden 
strain on the exchange had been a blessing, 
if only because it had relieved business from 
the threat of dearer money. As to the general 
position, he said that Europe could not yet 
be called prosperous, but that definite im- 
provement had been achieved in the past 
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year or two. There had been an increase 
of stability and confidence, and the period 
of riotous currency fluctuations was prac- 
tically at an end. On the whole, it would 
seem that the foundations on which an 
expansion in world trade might be based 
had been consolidated. 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


Proceeding, the chairman said that in 
three of our greatest industries—agriculture, 
coal mining, and cotton—serious depression 
persisted. In agriculture, the unfavourable 
conditions which farmers had had to face 
for some years were reinforced last summer 
by the descent of disastrous harvest weather 
upon crops, which, on the whole, had pro- 
mised well. As to the coal industry, prices 
were low, and competition in overseas mar- 
kets was severe. The world’s output had 
outrun its consumptive capacity. Notts 
and Derby districts, with which the speaker 
was personally connected, had put forward 
a scheme in conjunction with Yorkshire, 
and he was not sure that the proposals were 
popular with the owners in the districts 
concerned; but at any rate, unless someone 
could produce a better scheme, it held the 
field and should, he thought, be given a fair 
trial. Referring to the depression in cotton, 
he commented on the main factors which 
must engage the anxious consideration of 
those most deeply interested in the fortunes 
of that great industry. It was a simple 
economic fact that to regain our hold on the 
markets of the world we must attain a 


competitive price level. 


NEWER INDUSTRIES 

Referring to the autumn movement on the 
Stock Exchange, which he ventured to 
describe as a “‘ selective’’ boom in certain 
industrial shares, he said it was a matter 
worthy of general attention that this boom 
had been concerning itself mainly with the 
shares of companies operating in one or 
other of the new industries which were so 
rapidly expanding in this country. These 
new industries, most prominent among which 
were the electrical industry, the motor-car 
industry, chemical and artificial silk manu- 
facture, were rightly attracting a great deal 
of public interest. It might seem strange, 
perhaps, to class chemicals among new indus- 
tries. But this industry had undergone a 
great reorganization so important that it 
almost amounted to a re-birth, and it was 
day by day playing a more and more impor- 
tant réle in the industrial life of the nation. 
In viewing the welcome growth of these 
new industries, it was necessary to maintain 
a sense of proportion regarding their impor- 
tance in relation to the whole economic life 
of the country. When complaints were 
made of the plight in which the old basic 
industries found themselves, some people 
were inclined to minimize the importance 
of those troubles and to reply that the 
growing prosperity of the ‘‘ new’ industries 
y compensated for the depression of the 
“old,” 


Lest misunderstanding, disappointment, 
and faulty judgment should ensue, such 
assertions as this needed very careful 
examination. As yet, it was an illusion to 
suppose that the prosperity in these new 
industries counterbalanced the depression 
in the old. Coal mining, agriculture, ship- 
building, and cotton employed among them 
nearly three million workers. At a rough esti- 
mate, the three newer industries mentioned 
employed altogether 700,000, and the total 
insured working population of Great Britain 
and, Northern Ireland was over 12 millions. 
He pointed this out not with a view of 
disparaging the newer industries; their 
growth and promise were a_ tremendous 
national asset; and apart from their own 
importance they created a demand for the 
products of other industries, the value of 
which was difficult to assess. The time, 
however, was yet far distant when the full 
attainment of prosperity in this country 
would be possible, unless the old trades of 
coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, cotton, 
and wool were also enjoying full activity. 


INSTALMENT SELLING 


There were two more aspects of this 
difficult problem of spending and saving 
which deserved more attention than they 
received, and both were connected with 
developments of a permanent nature. There 
had been since pre-war days a substantial 
measure of redistribution of income as 
between various classes of the population, 
the result of which was that the purchasing 
power of the richer classes had declined, 
while increase had taken place in the real 
income of the poorer. Since it was easier 
for the richer to save than for the poorer, 
this tendency probably meant a permanent 
decline in the volume of national savings, 
and emphasized the importance of such 
efforts to inculcate thrift as that undertaken 
by the National Savings movement. 


The second factor to which he referred was 
the extension of the practice variously 
known as hire purchase, instalment selling or 
consumers’ credit. He stated that although 
the development was one to be watched with 
interest and care, there were abundant reasons 
why we should hasten slowly in its extension 
in our own country. 


The chairman, in conclusion, said for 
nearly ten years we have been beset with the 
aftermath of war, accompanied by industrial 
difficulties perplexing in their character and 
far-reaching in their effects. As he had 
suggested in his remarks that day, evidence 
was not wanting that the year 1927 had 
witnessed appreciable progress towards sur- 
mounting these difficulties. The recent 
improvement in the relations between em- 
ployers and employed was a happy omen, 
and if to this could be added increased 
efficiency in industry, the advance along the 
road to economic prosperity would be 
greatly accelerated. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and other formal business transacted. 
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Greek Public Finance 
By the Right Hon. William Graham, LL.D., M.P. 


(Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons, 
formerly Financial Secretary to the Treasury) 


HE Anglo-Greek agreement of April 1927 for the 
settlement of the war debt of Greece to Great 
Britain is a convenient starting-point in recent 
review of the general financial position of that country. 
At the end of March 1927 the Government of the 
Greek Republic owed Great Britain, after deduction of 
all claims in respect of damage caused by British troops 
in Greece, nearly {214 millions. The settlement provided 
that in full and final discharge Great Britain would 
accept annual contributions rising from {£50,000 in 
respect of the year 1926 to £200,000 in respect of 1927; 
and proceeding from that point in increasing amounts 
to £400,000 a year in the period from 1936 to 1987. 
Having regard to the fact that the current value of that 
settlement was placed at approximately £6,950,000, it will 
be recognized that this agreement, from the standpoint 
of Great Britain, followed the generous terms accorded 
to other. European debtors. The settlement further 
included the now customary arrangement providing that 
if the aggregate payments received by Great Britain 
under Allied war debt funding agreements and on 
account of reparations and liberation bonds exceeded the 
total payments made by Great Britain to the Government 
of the United States of America in respect of war debts, 
Greece would receive her proportionate share of relief. 
At the time of the settlement Mr. Churchill com- 
municated with the Greek Minister in London, paying 
tribute to the efforts of the Government of Greece in 
restoring its financial position and in making efforts to 
stabilize Greek currency; he added that the settlement 
of the Greek war debt to Great Britain would contribute 
to that end; and he indicated that Great Britain would 
view with the utmost sympathy any well-considered 
plan of financial reconstruction. The terms of that 
letter were reciprocated by the Greek Minister; and in 
July 1927 details were available of the steps which had 
been taken by the Government of the Greek Republic 
to deal with the somewhat chaotic financial conditions. 
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These steps included definite plans for balancing the 
Budget, including recourse to an increase and revision 
of taxation; the reduction of expenditure; and the 
settlement of various liabilities over a period of years. 
In some respects this policy paved the way for even closer 
co-operation with the League of Nations, which had been 
invited to send representatives to Greece to study 
financial and economic conditions. The terms of the 
ultimate agreement provided that the League should 
recommend the issue of a Greek loan of {9 millions, in 
equal proportions for the refugee settlement, for covering 
past deficits, and for the stabilization of the currency. 
The service of the loan would be effected by the Inter- 
national Financial Commission then sitting in Athens, 
and would be guaranteed by the surplus of the revenues 
assigned for the service of the public debt. Prior to the 
flotation of the loan, the Greek Parliament would pass a 
law providing for a gradual reorganization of the 
National Bank of Greece as a central bank of issue. 
Numerous other steps were also proposed. The latest 
record indicates that the scheme for the financial recon- 
struction of Greece is now entering on the stage of 
practical application, involving agreement with the 
issuing houses in the impending flotation of the Greek 
stabilization loan of several millions in London and New 
York, the terms, at 6 per cent. interest, with an issue price 
of g1, being the best that could be obtained by Greece 
in her present economic condition. The arrangement is 
attributed in part to the support given by the League 
of Nations and in part to that of the British Treasury. 

In analysis of the general situation it is pointed out 
that Greek progress must be regarded as political as well 
as economic; the political co-operation of all parties is 
essential to stable government, chiefly from the stand- 
point of elimination of the risk of a repetition of the 
dangerous experiment of militarist rule. The security of 
the new loan, to be controlled by the International 
Financial Commission, is regarded as ample, and the 
improvement in the broad position is reflected in the 
external loans. 

To this summary may be added certain encouraging 
features in the latest report of the British commercial 
secretary in Athens, dealing with industrial and economic 
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conditions in Greece to the end of May 1927. The native 
population is rather more than 5} millions; the refugees 
are estimated at 1,100,000; Athens is the largest centre, 
with approximately 1,000,000 people ; and Salonica next, 
with rather more than half a million. Economic progress 
will secure definite assistance from the advance in both 
primary and secondary education which has been true 
of recent years; at the end of 1926, for example, it was 
estimated that less than 25 per cent. of the popula- 
tion were illiterate. At the public commercial schools 
French, English, and German are obligatory languages, 
special attention being devoted to English in the second 
and third classes; these commercial schools have an 
increasing proportion of girl students; and, generally 
speaking, critics are impressed by the “ Westernization”’ 
of the commercial life of the country. This analysis 
suggests that rigid economy has been observed in the 
preparation of the Budget for 1927-28. During 1926 
considerable floating debt in the form of short-term 
Treasury bills was practically wiped off; to this end 
devices such as a forced loan, with certain lottery prizes, 
were employed. Apart from ten or twelve larger banks 
established in Greece there are nearly thirty smaller 
establishments; the majority of these appear to have 
been launched between 1921 and 1925, apparently mostly 
by successful stock exchange brokers, at a time when 
speculation on the drachma exchange was at its height. 
But for the support of the National Bank of Greece, a 
number of these smaller undertakings would certainly 
have been compelled to suspend payment ; the assistance 
so far ensured that for the future they would restrict their 
activities to purely banking transactions. It is under- 
stood, however, that in the ordinary process of economic 
consolidation at least a number of the smaller banks will 
be obliged to liquidate; others in all probability will 
amalgamate with the larger institutions, or be absorbed 
by them; and it is generally believed that, on present 
facts, the position of the leading banks is satisfactory. 
In these circumstances there would appear to be reason- 
ably strong machinery for economic restoration; and to 
that must be added the influence of other countries now 
definitely interested in the success of both the issue 
and the application of the {9,000,000 foreign loan. 
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The Greek Currency 
By Al. N. Dioméde 


(Governor of the National Bank of Greece) 


recently, Greece was living in a period full of 

dramatic events. Successive external wars pro- 
duced internal disturbances and brought about a revolu- 
tion in the political and economic affairs of our south- 
eastern corner of the continent of Europe. Yet, in spite 
of this unprecedented experience, it must be acknow- 
ledged that in the field of public finance Greece has set a 
fairly good example of moderation in the use of the 
printing press. Thus, up to September 1920, no issue of 
paper money took place. Since that date, however, and 
until May 1923, issues of currency for the requirements of 
the State and of trade, amounting in all to 3,285 million 
drachmas, became necessary. This sum is equal to about 
seven times the pre-war circulation—if account be taken 
of the fall in the value of gold and the sudden growth of 
the population of Greece. Since May 1923, Greece has 
put a definite end to that pernicious practice, which 
allowed the Treasury to meet all requirements by printing 
notes. This action was taken at a time when the country 
was gravely embarrassed by the influx of some one and a 
half million refugees, and by the internal reactions of the 
Asia Minor disaster—events which imposed enormous 
pressure upon the finances of the country. From that 
date onwards, the public Treasury drew its revenue from 
the following sources: (1) taxation; (2) Treasury bills; 
(3) internal long-date loans of a compulsory form; and 
(4) some small external loans. 

Taxation increased progressively from drs. 1,332 
millions in 1922-23 to drs. 2,843 millions in 1923-24; 
drs. 4,112 millions in 1924-25; drs. 4,951 millions in 
1925-26; drs. 6,359 millions in 1926-27; and drs. 
7,826 millions in 1927-28. The amount raised from the 
issue of Treasury bills since 1923 is over drs. 5,000 
millions. Lastly, the internal loans aforementioned 
brought a sum of 2,770 million drachmas into the public 
Treasury. 


—— the beginning of the Balkan wars and until 
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Fortunately, the necessary funds for the settlement 
of the agriculturist refugees were provided for by the 
issue, under the auspices of the League of Nations, of the 
7 per cent. 1924 Refugee Loan of {10 millions. 

A detailed examination of some of these above mea- 
sures might, perhaps, afford ground for criticism. On 
the whole, however, they form the basis of a conservative 
financial policy of avoiding as much as possible any 
violation of accepted monetary laws. Its authors have 
always acted upon the principle that in a period of 
financial and social unrest, a violent disturbance of the 
monetary situation by an unwarrantably large increase 
of the currency must inevitably impose a _ crushing 
burden upon the already tottering equilibrium of the 
country. 

During the last few years our monetary affairs have 
had a smooth course. Special legal provisions permit 
the bank of issue to purchase gold and gold exchange by 
issuing bank-notes of an equal value. These bank-notes 
are withdrawn automatically from circulation whenever 
a corresponding amount of foreign exchange is required 
by the public. Thanks to this method, the country 
possesses an elastic mechanism for regulating the circu- 
lation of currency and meeting the requirements of the 
foreign exchange market. Thus, since 1923, the National 
Bank of Greece absorbed continuously the surplus of 
foreign exchange coming from the country’s transactions 
with foreign nations. This surplus remained in Greece 
and was mobilized in the shape of fully-covered bank- 
notes. On the other hand, the circulation which stood 
in 1923 at drs. 4,682 millions, has since improved in 
quality by the additional issue of fully-covered bank- 
notes. It reached a maximum sum of drs. 5,637 millions, 
with a cover of {1,900,000 in gold, {2,385,000 in gold 
securities, and {4,273,000 in gold exchange—i.e. a cover 
of 55 percent. The annual average amount of circulation 
(in millions) was drs. 4,152 in 1923, drs. 4,646 in 1924, drs. 
5,266 in 1925, drs. 4,519 in 1926, and drs. 4,966 in 1927. 

Taking as average circulation drs. 5,000 millions, and 
putting the population at 6,500,000, we have a circulation 
of drs. 769 per head of the population. Expressed 
in terms of gold currency, this proportion comes to 
{1 7s. 11d. per capita—a figure similar to, and even 
lower than, that of the pre-war circulation, 
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In view of the impending legal stabilization of the 
currency, it is obvious that with a larger population and a 
considerable agricultural development—which regularly 
absorbs and immobilizes a large amount of bank-notes— 
and with a multiplied commercial turnover, Greece 
has a rather low level of circulation to meet the just 
requirements of trade and industry: 

The Treasury’s floating debt was by far the gravest 
menace to the painfully maintained monetary equilibrium. 
In the then outstanding amount of Treasury bills—some 
drs. 1,900 millions—the banks and the general public 
had invested their surplus funds at moments of trade 
slackness. Payment of these bills could be required en 
masse at any moment. In such an event it is probable 
that a harassed Treasury, yielding to heavy pressure, 
would find it extremely difficult to resist the temptation 
of redeeming its bills by the issue of paper money. Such 
action would, of course, create a situation of incalculable 
gravity. The policy devised to deal with a menace of 
this kind is one of the most considerable achievements in 
our financial history. Before the need of creating special 
taxes, for the redemption of the floating debt had been 
understood and acknowledged in other countries, the Greek 
Government applied a special system of taxation, and 
the revenue obtained therefrom was automatically 
deposited with the National Bank of Greece with 
instructions to apply it to extinguishing the floating 
debt. This measure did much to inspire confidence 
at a moment when the public credit was in 
jeopardy. 

This was but one of several far-reaching remedial 
measures necessary to thoroughly safeguard our financial 
system from the lowering menace of the floating debt. 
It was also necessary to issue a compulsory loan, amount- 
ing to drs. 1,200 millions, to pay off one-half of the out- 
standing Treasury bills, together with other short-term 
liabilities. For the other half, maturities destined to 
redeem the whole amount in ten years by annual pay- 
ments were arranged. The Treasury thus remained free 
from any short-dated issues. 

During the whole period under consideration—and 
particularly since the advent of the Coalition Govern- 
ment—the constant efforts of the Minister of Finance 
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The Anglo-American Bank of Greece 
Societe Anonyme 
ATHENS 


HE Anglo-American Bank of Greece was established in June 1924, 
T with an initial capital of Drs. 12,500,000, by a group of influential 
manufacturers and eminent merchants, headed by the general manager, 

Mr. Stylianos Th. Mandafounis. 

In February 1925 its capital was increased by Drs. 12,500,000, which was 
taken up in full by the original founders of the bank. 

By December 1926 Greeks residing in the United States and Canada 
subscribed for shares to the amount of Drs. 3,512,000, thus bringing the capital 
up to the total of Drs. 28,512,000. 

The progress of the bank is illustrated by the following table : 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT IN MILLIONS OF DRACHMAS. 


Total of " . Stocks and Deposits and 
Balance Sheet Advances Shares Cr, a/es. 


1925 first half-year 27 63 19 3 164 
1925 second half-year 28 d 62 31 3 174 
1926... oe 28 3 170 50 154 60 
1927 oe os 28 $ 203 55 19 6o 
In February 1926, branches were opened at Pireus and Nea Kokkinia 
(Pirzeus), and the expansion of the bank led to the establishment of branches at 
Naxos, Paros, Tinos, Lepanto, Potamos (Cerigo), Neapolis (Vatica),and Megara,etc. 
All banking business is transacted and deposits are accepted upon favourable 
terms. The bank specializes in financing industry and participates in 22 
flourishing building, manufacturing (cotton, salt, earthenware), electric light, 
and navigation companies. 
BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION : 
President. 
Mr. GEORGE VENTOURIS, Manufacturer, President of the Executive Committee 
of the Municipal Council of Athens. 
Vice-President. 
Mr. AL. ANASTASSIADES, Ex-Minister of Agriculture, President of Athens 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Capital Reserves 


Administrators. 
Mr. Sot. ZACHARIOU, Merchant, President of the General Syndicate of Greek 
Merchants and Manufacturers. 
. Tu. Coutoupis, Ex-Minister of Finance, General Manager of Drain Works 
of Peloponnesus. 
. Cu. Guicas, Advocate. 
. D. Kessissoctou, Banker, Underwriter. 
. ST. MANDAFOUNIS, General Manager. 
In October 1924 the Anglo-American Bank of Greece founded 
THE BANK oF SAmos, S.A., 
as an affiliated institution, witha capital of Drs. 5,000,000, of which Drs. 2,600,000 
were taken up by the Anglo-American Bank of Greece. In 1925 the total 
of the bank’s balance sheet amounted to 28 millions, its advances amounted 
to 15 millions, and its deposits and credit accounts also equalled 15 millions. 
In 1926 the balance sheet total amounted to 31 millions, advances increased by 
2 millions, and deposits by 1 million. 
The Central Office of the Bank of Samos is in Athens, and it has branches 
at Pireus, Vathy, Carlovassi, Tighani (Samos), and Aghios Kirykos (Nikaria), 
all of which are working successfully. 


= , 


(Advt.) 
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were directed towards reducing, as much as possible and 
at whatever sacrifice, public expenditure, and, especially, 
towards paying off foreign liabilities contracted by 
previous Governments. At the same time, every effort 
was made to increase public revenue. During the last 
two financial years, revenue from taxation has risen 
from drs. 6,359 millions in 1926-27 to drs. 7,826 
millions in 1927-28. Owing to the greatly improved 
system of assessment and collection of the taxes, and to a 
considerable trade revival, accompanied by an increase 
in agricultural and industrial production, Greece now 
presents a balanced budget. 

An impartial examination of the management of our 
public finances shows the enormous efforts made by Greece 
to re-establish her credit. Since the Coalition Govern- 
ment came into power fourteen months ago, the rates of 
foreign exchanges remained comparatively stable, without 
any intervention on the part of the authorities of the 
National Bank. During the most of this period exchange 
on London fluctuated between drs. 365 and drs. 375. 
This remarkable achievement was rendered possible, 
notwithstanding the large remittances required for the 
payment of important foreign liabilities due to the 
abnormal conditions which existed before the Coalition 
Government came into power. These transfers, amount- 
ing to more than £4,000,000, were made without any 
disturbance in the exchange market, and at the same 
time the National Bank’s stock of foreign exchange rose 
from the low figure of £600,000, to which it had sunk 
during General Pangalo’s dictatorship, to the comfortable 
level of £3,000,000, whereat it now remains, with a 
tendency to rise still higher. 

I think I can fairly assert in this summary of financial 
policy that Greece’s efforts have greatly improved her 
economic relations with other countries, and re-established 
her credit throughout the world. The actual facts given 
in this brief article offer the best guarantee that the 
country is well prepared for the period of healthy mone- 
tary conditions upon which it is now entering, and that 
in a short time it will possess an inviolable currency. 
And by the adoption of the gold exchange standard, the 
Greek monetary unit will present the best and safest 
basis for the economic life of the country. 





L’Anatolie 


Compagnie Anonyme 
Hellenique D’ Assurances 


Established in 1906 


Head Office : 
14 Rue du Stade, ATHENS 


Capital and Reserve Dr. 45,000,000 
Life Assurance Fund Dr. 400,000,000 


LIFE CAPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENTS 


“La Premiére” 


Compagnie Anonyme 
Hellenique D’Assurance 


Established in 1917 


Head Office : 
14 Rue du Stade, ATHENS 


Capital Paid Up - Drs. 2,000,000 


FIRE—MARINE—MOTOR CAR 
REINSURANCE 








Industrie de 
Tabac 


Banque V. 


/Caravassilis 
| (Tobacco Firm & Bank 


V. Caravassilis) 


Gobacco Department : 


Factories at ATHENS, PYRGOS, 
and SALONICA. 


Yearly Output, Ibs. 2,500,000 


Cigarettes. 


Banking Department : 
Head Office: ATHENS. 
Branch: PYRGOS. 


Every kind of Banking Business 


Transacted. 


Resources exceed Drs. 100,000,000 
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The Financial and Economic Aspects 


of the Refugee Question in Greece 
By A. A. Pallis 


(Member of the Refugee Settlement Commission, Athens) 


Tw refugee question in Greece dates from the Balkan 
Wars of 1912—13, when entire populations were dis- 
placed and wholesale emigration from one country 
to another took place. During the period 1913~—14, 
some 45,000 refugees and emigrants entered Greece from 
Bulgaria and Serbia and another 150,000 from Turkey. 

After the Great War, the cession to Greece of Western 
and Eastern Thrace and part of Asia Minor enabled the 
Greek Government to repatriate the majority of these 
refugees; their place, however, was partly filled by 
fresh refugees from Southern Russia and Transcaucasia 
and by emigrants from Bulgaria. Thousands of these 
emigrants arrived in a state of complete destitution, and 
were naturally a very heavy strain on the resources of 
the Greek Government, which had not only to provide 
for their immediate wants, such as food, temporary 
housing and medical assistance, but also to establish 
them in permanent occupations in the country and cities. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, up to the end of 
1922, Greece was able to meet all these calls out of her 
ordinary revenue or by means of internal loans. Thus, 
during the ten years 1912-1921, {6,769,000 was spent on 
emergency relief and {3,077,000 on repatriation and 
agricultural settlement. 

The defeat of the Greek Army in Asia Minor in the 
latter half of 1922 caused over a million Greeks, Ar- 
menians and Circassians to take refuge in Greece, and 
the problem became one of such magnitude that the 
country was no longer able to cope with it by its own 
unaided efforts. After the first measures of emergency 
relief—in which the Government was aided by the various 
American and British Relief Organizations—Greece found 
it necessary to appeal to the good offices of the League 
of Nations in order to obtain a foreign loan for the purpose 
of carrying out the work of permanent settlement. The 
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BANK OF CHIOS 


SOCIETE | ANONYME 


ESTABLISHED "Sk, ae er 


CAPITAL - - - Dr. 4,000,000 
RESERVE 5 - 5, 9,000,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
N. G. PASPATI, O.B.E., Chairman. 
D. M. CALVOCORESSI. M. M. NEGROPONTES. P. L. CHRYSOVELONI. 
A. G. PASPATI, O.B.E. P. P. KATSOYANNIS. G. J. PETRAKIS. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 ARISTIDOU, ATHENS 


BRANCH—CHIOS. 
Telegraphic Address—CHIOSBANK 


BANKERS : 
LONDON : Westminster Bank, Ltd., 21 Lombard Street, and 82 Cornhill. 
Hambros Bank, Ltd. 
NEW YORK: Bank of New York and Trust Company. 
PARIS: Westminster Foreign Bank, Ltd. 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BANQUE DU PIREE 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
Established 1916 
CAPITAL - - Drachmas 10,000,000 
RESERVES - - m 6,750,000 
Head Office - PIRAEUS, PLACE THEMISTOCLES 


Branch - - -ATHENS, RUE DU STADE 42 
Telegraphic Address - . - “ PIREBANK” 


Principal Correspondents : 


National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
LONDON . ‘ Westminster Bank Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
DEPOSITS AT INTERESTS 
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League, recognizing the urgency of the situation and 
the impossibility of the country recovering, unless 
financial assistance on a large scale were made immediately 
available, took the scheme under its patronage. The 
Hellenic Government was thus enabled to float a 7 per 
cent. loan of {12,300,000 nominal (£10,000,000 net) 
on the London and New York markets. The conditions 
attached to the loan were that the funds should be 
administered by a Commission (called the Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission) composed of an American chairman, 
a British vice-chairman, and two Greek delegates; 
that the funds should be entirely devoted to the settlement 
of refugees in productive occupations, and that the 
Government should provide the necessary land. 

Charitable relief, such as assistance to widows and 
orphans, was expressly excluded and had to be met by the 
Government from its local resources. The extent of the 
burdenswhich fell on the Greek Government may be gauged 
by the fact that, in addition to the loan of £10,000,000, 
the Greek Government has spent—during the five years 
1922-1926—{1,705,000 on agricultural settlement and 
£5,314,000 on other forms of assistance to the refugees. 

The above items do not, however, constitute the 
sole financial burden which the refugee problem has 
imposed on the Greek State. By the Greco-Bulgarian 
Emigration Convention of 1919 and the Greco-Turkish 
Convention for the exchange of populations of 1923, 
Greece undertook to compensate the Greek emigrants 
and refugees from Bulgaria and Turkey for the property 
left behind by them in those countries. The Greek 
emigrants from Bulgaria, who are entitled to compensation 
for the full value of their property, are paid in 6 per cent. 
bonds secured on the general revenues of the State. 
It is estimated that the total amount of compensation 
to be paid to them will be at least 500,000,000 drachmas 
(about £1,350,000), which will entail an annual charge 
on the State of Drs. 36,000,000 (about £95,000). 

The refugees from Turkey, on the other hand, are 
not compensated in full, but proportionately to the 
value of Turkish property left by the Moslems who have 
emigrated from Greece. The amount of compensation 
assessed up to date under this head is Drs. 4,120,000,000, 
of which about 800,000,000 have been advanced in 
















BANQUE COSMADOPOULO 


Sociéte Anonyme. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - DRS. 22,500,000 
RESERVES - - 99 830,228 
HEAD OFFICES IN VOLO. BRANCH IN ATHENS. 

Established by Mr. D. Cosmadopoulo in 1885. 


The development of the Bank's business necessitated in 1921 its transformation into a limited liability company, 
with a share capital of Drs. 2,000,000. Its subsequent expansion has necessitated several increases of capital, 
the last increase being in 1925, to Drs. 22,500,000 fully paid up. 

The following table illustrates the development of the Bank between 1921 and 1927 :— 


Year Capital Deposits Divs. Pd. Year Capital Deposits Divs. Pd. 
1921 Drs. 2,000,000 Drs. 15,587,275 Drs. 5.40 1922 Drs. 3,000,000 Drs. 18,903,991 Drs. 6 
1923. 1» 4,000,000 ,, 21,702,722 ,, 7 1924 455 4,000,000 ,, 28,525,859 ,, 15 
1925 » 22,500,000 ,, 40,070,456 ,, 40 1926 §=55 22,500,000 ,, 54,210,922 ,, 40 


1927. 5, 22,500,000 ,, 75,167,453 ,, 40 
The Bank’s premises are situated in Athens at the Palais de la Bourse and at the Hétel de la Succursale ; 
and in Volo at the Hétel de la Banque. 
Affiliated Banks : 
BANQUE DE J,ARISSA, LARISSA, Capital Drs. 9,500,000. BANQUE DE TRICCALA, TRICCALA, Capital Drs. 7,000,000 
Board of Directors: 


GEORGES D. COSMADOPOULO (Chairman and Manager of Athens Branch). CHRISTO LouLI (Deputy-Chairman). 
ALEXANDRE CASSAVETIS (Managing Director). JeAN D. CosMADOPOULO (Director and General Manager). 
Directors : 

CONSTANTINO GLAVANIS ANGE COSMADOPOULO JEAN ZIFOS ARISTIDE LoTOS 
BASILE ZARCADOS EUSTACE SCRETAS ALEXANDRE P. APOSTOLIDES 


The Bank undertakes all kinds of Banking Business, Foreign Exchange, Discount, Bourse Transactions, 
Advances on Merchandise and on Securities, Documentary Credits (confirmed and unconfirmed) for Greece and 
Foreign Countries, Letters of Credit, Telegraphic Transfers or Postal Payments, Collection of Clean and 


Documentary Bills, etc. 
The Bank opens special Savings Accounts for amounts under Drs. 100,000, allowing interest at 6 per cent. 


It opens Deposit Accounts in drachmas or in foreign currencies upon the most advantageous terms. 
The Bank premises contain extensive strong rooms, fitted with the latest safety devices. 


BALANCE SHEET ON JUNE 30, 1927. 
BANQUE COSMADOPOULO 
SOCIETE ANONYME 


FONDEE ORIGINAIREMENT EN 1885 ET CONSTITUEE EN SOCIETE ANONYME EN 1921 


CAPITAL ENTIEREMENT VERSE DRS. 22,500,000 
RESERVES - DRS. 830,228.10 





ACTIF SITUATION GENERALE AU 30 JUIN 1927 PASSIF 


' 











DISPONIBLES : Drs. Drs. Drs. 
Caisse et Ban- Capital .. os .. 22,500,000.— 
ques -. 15,813,213.85 Fonds de réserve Z 830,228.10 
Banques a I’ | Profits et Pertes solde a nou- 
Etranger (c. veau .. «+ 1,087,478.6 
au pair) -. 1,600,475.55 17,413,689.40 Dépdbts & vue et & terme -» 69,164,919. 53 
a , s Ss > 
Effets a l’encaissement oe 216,427.50 pine cng oe ay _ poo sas eccaata 
Portefeuille-titres - 6,082,671.85 | Etrangéres (c. au pam) 818,717.95 
Préts nantis par titres et autres Effets & payer .. ; 2 1,394;979.65 
garanties ++ 22,564,307.95 Divers passifs .. ». 10,411,5231.78 
Avances sur marchandises. . 981,521.27 Accréditifs documentaires ie 11,000.— 
Préts hy wen om as -. 1,085,789.45 Dividendes arriérés_. 134,534.60 
Escomptes d’effets de com- 903.949 .85 Dividende du ler semestre 1927 
merce -. 8,903,952.85 a& Drs. 20 par Action on 900,000.— 
Comptes courants en blanc et ose aan 4 Garanties-Cautionnements .. 7,912,561.15 
garantis ° -. 32,713,607.39 Recouvrements pour compte- i aa 
eon Bancaires et 4.371.566. tiers * 8,820,035.77 
ndustrielles . . ; 371,546.25 eee EE a eee eee "ans 907° 
Immeubles (a Athénes, Palateda Déposants de titres et valeurs 42,351,297.50 
la Bourse et Hétel de la Suc- —_—— 
cursale; & Volo, Hé6tel de la 
Banque, etc.) -. 11,000,000. 
Mobilier, Installations ‘diverses, 
Coffres, Trésors 2- 
Débiteurs d’ac créditifs docu- 
mentaires 42,527.85 
Comptes Siége ‘Central "et Sue: - 
cursale non liquidés re 304,308.34 
Divers actifs .. e es 12,115,752.39 
Créances incertaines .. <— 
Débiteurs par garanties et c au- 
tionnements .. . 7,876,561.15 
Effets et connaissements en re- 
couvrement compte tiers .. 8,820,035. Hi 
Titres et valeurs en dépét .- 42,351,297.50 
176,843,999.91 176,843,999.91 
Comptes d’ordre os .- 38,545,010.— Comptes d’ordre - .. 38,545,010.— 
215,389,009.91 215,389,009.91 
Le Président du Conseil d’Administration : Le Directeur Général : 
GEORGES D. COSMADOPOULO. JEAN D. COSMADOPOULO. 


Le Directeur de la Comptabilité : NAPOLEON PORFIROGENIS. 
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cash by the National Bank, and will be repaid out of 
the £9,000,000 loan floated on the London market. The 
remainder has been met by the issue of 3,000,000,000 
drs. worth of 8 per cent. bonds. These bonds, which 
are secured on the value of the Turkish property left in 
Greece, will be gradually redeemed by the sale of the 
properties in question, the bonds being accepted in lieu 
of purchase money. As the sale of these properties will be 
effected over a considerable number of years, and as the 
income yielded in the meantime by the estates is com- 
paratively small, it is estimated that the interest on the 
outstanding bonds will, for some years, entail an annual 
charge of about Drs.200,000,000 (approximately £600,000). 

The heavy charges involved in meeting the inevitable 
expenditure on the relief and settlement of refugees 
have been the principal cause of the successive budget 
deficits of the last few years. It is in order to cover these 
deficits (amounting to about £3,000,000), as well as to 
carry on the incompleted settlement work (for which 
another £3,000,000 is required), that the Greek Govern- 
ment has found it necessary to apply again, through 
the League, for a fresh loan. 

The financial burdens incurred by Greece, since 1922, 
to meet the expenditure necessitated by the influx of 
refugees, may be recapitulated as follows :— 

(a) Expenditure met directly out of revenue, 

exclusive of interest on loans (1922-1926)... £7,019,000 
(b) Foreign indebtedness incurred on refugee 
settlement work ni in - .. £12,300,000 

Item (b) will shortly be increased by £3,500,000, when 
the new loan has been floated. This represents the debit 
expenditure. Let us now turn to the credit side. By 
the settlement of the refugees, Greece has obtained a 
net increase of population of about 1,000,000 inhabitants 
(the total number of refugees is estimated at about 
1,400,000, against which must be set the emigration of 
about 400,000 Turks and Bulgarians). The refugees 
represent about 22 per cent. of the total population of 
Greece. They are proving a valuable asset in increasing 
production, both agricultural and industrial. Those 
settled on the land have been responsible for a notable 
increase in the production of cereals, tobacco, raisins, 
and silk. The following figures, showing the situation in 








GREEK STATE RAILWAYS 


HEAD OFFICE: 3rd September Street, No. 5, ATHENS 


Telegraphic Address ‘* CHEFERETAT, ATHENS.” 


1°450 metre gauge - 1,269 Kilm. 

0600 = Cy, - . eo . 

‘a * 450 ° 350 

MAIN LINES) - - - Pireus—Athens—Salonika—Alexandrople 
Salonika—Idomeni (Serbian Frontier). 

Salonika—Monastir. 

Inoi—Chalkis. Lianokladi—Stylis. 

Sarakli—Stavros. 


Length of Lines (open to traffic) 


(under construction) - 


OTHER SECTIONS 


DAILY SERVICES: 


Pirzeus—Athens—Salonika—Idomeni (lst, 2nd, 
and 3rd class dining and sleeping cars). 


Salonika—-Alexandrople. 
Salonika—-Monastir. 
Pireeus—Athens—Chalkis. 
Pireeus—Athens—Stylis. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICES: 


Athens—Paris—London, daily service by the 
Simplon-Orient — Express train de Luxe. 

Athens — Berlin via Prague, Dresden, on 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Athens — Wien via Beograd, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

Athens — Beograd — Budapest — Prague, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Athens— Salonika —Alexandrople —- Constanti- 
nople, on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


ANCIENT TOWNS AND HISTORIC 
SITES TO VISIT: 


Thebes, Tanagra, Cheronia, Lake Kopais, Mount Parnassus, 
Delphes, Valley of Tempe, Mount Olympus, Lake of Ostrovo, 


Waterfalls of Edessa. 


The battlefields and military cemeteries of 
Macedonia (DOIRAN AND MONASTIR). 
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1922-1924, i.e. before the settlement of the refugees, and 
in 1926, when the settlement had already been partly 
completed, are particularly eloquent in this respect. 


1924 1926 
Import of cereals .. Tons 545,000 462,000 
1g22 1926 
Tobacco production .. Kilos 25,800,000 56,500,000 
Silk cocoons (Macedonia and 
Thrace) sis .. Kilos 2,230,000 2,646,000 


The cultivation of high-class sultana raisins—intro- 
duced by refugees from Crete, and the planting of vines on 
a large scale by refugees in Macedonia are the other most 
striking agricultural improvements due to the refugees. 

In the towns a large number of miscellaneous indus- 
tries have been started by refugees, or by local capitalists 
with refugee labour; by far the most important is the 
carpet industry, which, before 1922, was practically 
non-existent. In 1922 there were only 130 looms em- 
ploying 230 workmen; today there are about 5,500 
looms employing 12,000 workmen, with an annual pro- 
duction of 219,900 kilos as compared with 16,000 kilos 
in 1923. The beneficent effects of the refugee loan, 
which has, very wisely, been devoted, in the main, to 
re-settling the lands left vacant by the Turkish and 
Bulgarian emigrants, are, therefore, obvious. In return 
for the very heavy financial sacrifices imposed on her 
as the result of the Smyrna disaster, Greece has, at 
least, the compensation of seeing her soil more intensively 
tilled, her agricultural production increasing, and the 
quality of her products improved. 


Greek Stabilization Loan 


Success of Issue 


The issue of the Greek Stabilization Loan, both in 
London and New York, as well as on the Continent, met 
with a highly satisfactory response. The London 
portion was so heavily over-subscribed that allotments 
had to be cut down to a fraction of the amounts 
applied for. 
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The ATHENS Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 


| 
HE external trade of Greece, imports and exports, shows 


| the following upward trend in the last few years: 





1Q24. s. .. Drs. 11,330,754,000 = {45,801,000 
1925... .. Drs. 14,750,883,000 = {47,163,000 
1926. 56g Drs. 15,254,500,000 = {40,190,000 
1927. .. Drs. 10,144,995,000 = {27,298,000 


(7 months) 


The stabilization of the exchange more than a year ago has 
| given a new impetus to Hellenic trade. Already foreign credits 
| are abundant in our market, a proof that we are rapidly returning 
| | to the normal life of pre-war times. 

Industry is also progressing rapidly. Today the country 
possesses manufactories of the most modern type which would 
do credit to the largest industrial centres of the world. We may 
note in particular the Oriental carpet industry, which refugees 

| have transplanted from Turkey to Greece. The Hellenic Oriental 
| carpets, rich in design and colour, perfectly manufactured, 
| and greatly superior to those of Asia Minor, as a result 
| of more favourable social and other conditions, are everywhere 
| in demand, and have already penetrated all the foreign markets. 


The silk industry—the manufacture of silk fabrics, crépe 
de Chine, crépe georgette, foulards, etc.—has made considerable 
| pogress. The silk factories which Greece possesses today are 
| most up-to-date. The import of silk goods is progressively 
declining, whilst on the other hand Greece has begun to export 
silk fabrics and threads, etc. 
| For fuller and more detailed information on the economic 
| life of Greece, subscribe to the Monthly Bulletin of the Athens 
| Chamber of Commerce and Industry, published every month 
| in Greek and French. Those interested will find special 


information on all branches of economic activity. 
(Advt.) 
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The National Bank of Greece 


A Remarkable Record 
By D. E. Protecdicos 


HE National Bank of Greece is an independent 
financial organization, registered as a joint stock 
company. The fact, however, that it is the sole 

bank of issue in Greece, endowed by the State with 
exceptional privileges, which have greatly contributed 
to its development and strength, explains why it has 
always been considered by the Greeks as a pre-eminently 
national institution, destined to serve the higher economic 
interests of the nation. 

During its long existence the bank has fully justi- 
fied the public confidence. Its functions were defined 
in its original statutes and by the law of March 30, 
1841, which were enlarged subsequently by a long 
series of laws and conventions with the State. The 
bank’s life of more than eighty years bears the stamp 
of a long tradition of invaluable national and social 
service. 

In the beginning, the National Bank of Greece was 
a bank of issue and discount, with mortgage and agricul- 
tural credit departments. Subsequently, however, the 
sphere of its activities was widened, and the bank became 
gradually the central credit organization and the principal 
economic institution of the country. To combine the 
functions of a bank issuing bank notes and discounting 
bills, and at the same time carrying out agricultural 
credit and mortgage business is, of course, something 
unusual and, perhaps, contrary to accepted rules. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that this rdle was 
imposed upon the National Bank by the special economic 
and social conditions which obtained in Greece when it 
was established and even until quite recently. 

The paid-up capital of the bank was originally 
5,000,000 old drachmas, divided into 5,000 shares of 
1,000 drachmas each. In consequence of successive 
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increases it reached in 1884 the sum of 20,000,000 new 
drachmas, represented by 20,000 shares each of 1,000 
drachmas. Since then no increase of capital took place. 
With the exception of the first issue of capital, all the 
others were made above par; the last one, at the price 
of Drs. 3,750. The reserve funds amounted on June 30 
last to 295,000,000 drachmas. Since its foundation the 
bank has paid satisfactory dividends to its shareholders, 
and these dividends have steadily increased. The first 
dividend declared by the bank in the year 1842 was Drs. 
66.03. That for 1926 was Drs. 2,500, while the half- 
yearly dividend paid on June 30 last amounted to 
Drs. 1,300—free of income tax in both the latter cases. 
The current price of the shares of the National 
Bank of Greece on December 31, 1927, was 65,000 
drachmas per share. On January 16, 1928, it rose to 
Drs. 73,000. 

Since April 1920, the National Bank of Greece enjoys 
the exclusive right of issuing notes in Greece. The right 
to issue notes was acquired by the bank in 1842. It has 
since been extended and renewed several times—the 
last time being in 1921, when it was renewed for a period 
expiring in 1950. By virtue of an agreement, however, 
entered into on October 27, 1927, between the Greek 
Government and the National Bank of Greece, the latter 
renounces on behalf of the Bank of Greece the right to 
issue bank notes as from the date on which that bank 
will commence business. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Protocol, signed by the Greek Finance 
Minister in Geneva on September 15, 1927, regarding the 
issue of a loan of £9,000,000, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, for the purpose of stabilizing the 
currency, of liquidating budget arrears of the Hellenic 
State and continuing the work of the settlement of the 
Greek refugees, the new bank of issue, called the Bank 
of Greece, shall commence business not later than six 
months after the issue of said loan. 

Through its initiative and its discount operations the 
National Bank of Greece has contributed to the develop- 
ment of trade and industry in Greece, and has helped to 
reduce the discount rate which used to stand at pro- 
hibitive levels. The bank has also promoted in many 
ways the co-operative spirit, and has strongly supported 
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all enterprises which led to the economic progress of the 
country. By accepting deposits, which reached very 
high figures, it has always been able to meet its multi- 
farious obligations towards the State and the public. 
On the other hand, by receiving deposits in foreign 
currencies and issuing notes against the purchase of gold 
and foreign exchange, it has built up strong reserves in 
gold and gold exchange, which permitted it to maintain 
the stability of the Greek currency during the Balkan 
and the European Wars, until the fall of 1919, and 
to check, as much as possible, the depreciation of 
the drachma, brought about by the issues from 1920 
to 1923 of uncovered paper money for the needs of the 
State. 

By granting, through its numerous branches all over 
the country, loans on mortgage of freehold immovable 
property of companies or private individuals, and on 
first charges on the freehold property, or on the revenue, 
rates and taxes of public bodies (chiefly municipalities, 
port authorities, and communes), it has rendered great 
services to the development and consolidation of immov- 
able property and the construction of public utility works 
in Greece. In consequence of the general development 
of the country and the enormous increase in the popula- 
tion of the big cities, such as Athens, the Pirzus and 
Saloniki, the mortgage business had outgrown the scope 
of a department of the bank. Therefore the National 
Mortgage Bank of Greece was formed in June 1927 with 
the object of taking over from the National Bank its 
long-term mortgage business. The capital of this mort- 
gage bank, fixed at 80,000,000 drachmas and divided 
into 80,000 shares of Drs. 1,000 each, was paid up by the 
National Bank of Greece. 

Greece being above all an agricultural country, it was 
only natural that agricultural credit should receive the 
particular attention of the National Bank. By its 
assistance to agriculture the National Bank has been 
able to contribute in a very large degree to the progress 
of this most important branch of the economic life of 
Greece. The noteworthy expansion of agricultural credit 
(particularly through the constantly increasing co-opera- 
tive societies of agriculturists) of the last few years, is 
due to the joint action of the State and the bank. ; The 
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latest development in this partnership is the projected 
creation of a special agrarian bank, which, when esta- 
blished, will take over from the National Bank of Greece 
its agrarian credit department. 

It will be seen from the preceding brief survey that 
the National Bank of Greece has combined the work as 
a bank of issue with almost every type of banking 
transaction. After transferring its note-issuing rights to 
the Bank of Greece—which was established to conform 
with the modern conception of the duties of a central 
bank—the National Bank of: Greece will continue to 
perform its other functions, which have had such a 
salutary effect on the economics of the country. With 
its moral and material forces intact, this powerful financial 
organization, which has faithfully and successfully served 
the nation for nearly a century, will remain the principal 
element of the national economy of Greece. 


“'The National” 


The_ Oldest Greek Insurance Company. 
— FOUNDED 1891 — 


Chief Office - - 8 Korai Street, ATHENS 


Capital - - . . - Drachmas 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund and Special Reserve Fund ‘e 12,850,000 
Premium Reserve and Reserve for 

Unsettled Claims - - . P 11,450,000 
Premium Income net for 1927- ’ 5,958,000 


To the above assets should be added 
the considerable increase of the 
Company’s property, which exceeds es 50,000,000 


AGENCIES in all towns of Greece, represented by the 
National Bank of Greece. 








THE BANK OF INDUSTRY 


r | NHE Bank of Industry was founded in August 1918, just 
in the middle of the Great War, with the principal object 
of promoting and strengthening home industry by securing 

the means either for the foundation of new industries or for the 

development of those already existing. 


The original capital of Drs. 15,000,000 amounts today 
to Drs. 50,000,000. The reserve fund now amounts to Drs. 
49,280,000, and was built up from accumulations of the net 
profits of the bank and from the premiums on new issues of 
shares made during 1925. The total capital and reserves thus 
amount to about Drs. 100,000,000. 


In 1925 the Bank of Industry absorbed the Hellenic Banking 
and Securities Company, Ltd., Athens. 


From its inception the Bank of Industry fulfilled the main 
object of its foundation, viz. the establishment of new industrial 
companies or by participating in establishing such companies. 


Notwithstanding the great crisis which followed the armistice 
period, and the difficulties caused by the disaster of Asia Minor 
and the influx of over 1,000,000 refugees, the Bank of Industry 
never failed to pursue its programme. In spite of the monetary 
stringency, it greatly contributed to the foundation of a number 
of companies, particularly industrial enterprises, among which 
it is interesting to note are: 

The “ Vermion”’ Industrial Co. 

Bank of Messeny, Calamata. 

The “Ergoliptiki’”” M.A. Diamantopoulo Company, Ltd. 
(for General Enterprises). 

The Greek Hotels Co. 

The General Hellenic Co. (Power and Traction). 


The gross profits shown in the first balance sheet of 1919 
amounted to Drs. 2,405,096, while the net profit available for 
distribution was Drs. 1,600,000. The gross profits were increased 
in 1926 to Drs. 34,274,494, and the net profits were Drs. 
15,101,000, which again increased to about Drs. 36,500,000 in 
1927. The dividend paid to the shareholders in Ig1g was 
6 per cent., and increased to 18 per cent. in 1926. 
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Industrial Development in Greece 
By J. A. Drossopoulos 


(Joint-Governor of the National Bank of Greece and Governor of the National 
Mortgage Bank of Greece) 
| E a few years ago Greek industry was of small 
importance. Many causes contributed to that 
situation. Primarily an agricultural country, with 
a small area and population, without coal or iron, with 
its economic resources unexploited, without capital, and, 
moreover, harassed by external and internal troubles, 
Greece could not show an industrial progress analogous 
to that of other and more advanced States. 

In the year 1910 there began a period of a more or 
less lively industrial development. This movement was 
strengthened by the fortunate results of the Balkan Wars, 
which widened the boundaries of Greece by the annexa- 
tion of rich territories capable of industrial development, 
and enlarged the home market for the consumption of 
industrial products. The European War, which followed 
shortly afterwards, gave naturally a new impetus to the 
industrial expansion of the country. 

It is since 1920, however, that a period of more inten- 
sive industrial activity set in. The post-war general 
tendency to create strong self-sufficient industries in each 
country, rendering it, as much as possible, independent 
of other countries, asserted itself with particular force 
in Greece. This tendency was further reinforced by the 
capital which flowed abundantly into the country during 
the war and up to 1920. 

Parallel with this movement, measures were taken 
by the State with a view to safeguarding and assisting 
industry. These measures crystallized gradually into 
an industrial policy, framed on scientific lines, and 
corresponding to the rapidly expanding industrial 
organization of the country. The solid foundations of this 
organization and the favourable conditions under which 
it is, on the whole, being accomplished, allow optimistic 
forecasts to be made regarding the future of industry in 
Greece. 

There is no question, of course, of pursuing the develop- 
ment of the so-called heavy industries. Fortunately, 
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the ambitions of Greek industrialists are confined within 
modest limits ; nor do they ignore realities. In fact, our 
industrial policy, official as well as private, aims at 
supporting and promoting those branches of industry 
suitable to the conditions of the country. 

Hence one sees in the first line of the industries esta- 
blished in Greece industries which draw from the country 
itself the raw materials needed for manufacturing their 
products. Thus the dominant position is occupied by 
the foodstuffs industries (including wines and spirits), 
the textile industries (among which is classed the making 
of Oriental carpets), chemical, leather, tobacco, and 
building materials industries—to confine oneself to the 
principal Greek industries only. 

In addition to the advantage of finding raw materials 
at hand, the Greek industrialist has also the benefit of 
other favourable factors. Labour is cheap, because, 
thanks to the climate, the needs of life are small and the 
worker can live frugally. It is also abundant, in conse- 
quence, especially, of the sudden increase of the popula- 
tion, brought about by the inflow of refugees from Asia 
Minor. The Greek worker is intelligent and painstaking. 
As, moreover, the industrial production is much below 
the consumptive capacity of the country, there exists 
a wide margin for an increase of industrial output. But 
the geographical position of Greece is also favourable for 
the development of trade with other countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

According to official statistics, there existed in Greece 
in 1917 about 2,200 small, medium, and large industrial 
and handicraft enterprises, employing 35,500 workers. 
The industrial census of 1920 showed that Greece pos- 
sessed 34,892 industrial and handicraft enterprises, em- 
ploying about 145,000 workers. These figures are some- 
what exaggerated, as small handicraft businesses of every 
kind were also included. Medium and large enterprises 
then numbered 2,905, and employed about 60,000 
hands. From 1921 to 1926 some 460 new factories were 
opened. The number of more or less large-size industrial 
enterprises increased thus, till the end of 1926, to 3,516. 
Of these, over 200 were limited liability companies. 
The value of the industrial output was estimated at 
£8,000,000 in 1917, £19,000,000 in 1925, and £21,200,000 
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‘The Hellenic Conpianttios, Limited 


| HE war, the influx of refugees, the additional requirements 
T of the working classes, due to the increase of the standard 

| of living as well as to the universal post-war desire of 

| the various nations for a self-sufficient production of the necessi- 
ties of life, have naturally led the Greek manufacturers to consider 
the question of adapting industry to present needs, establishing 

' new industries, and arranging means of cheaper production 
which will be of service to the whole community. 

On the other hand, the State, in spite of budgetary difficul- 
ties, feeling the necessity of widening the number of industries, 
not only for the general good, but also particularly for more 

_ easily absorbing and employing the urban refugees, has taken 
various measures to protect industry and to encourage the 
installation of the most efficient plant and to improve the 
means of communication (Law 2,948, “On the protection of 
Industry’’). ° 

All these measures, coupled with the qualities of enterprise 
inherent in the Greeks, led to an extraordinary and perhaps too 
impetuous development in industry. All those who visited the 
last Commercial Exhibition at Salonica must have appreciated 
the magnitude of the industrial development which occurred 
in spite of the economic depression of the country. 

However, the swiftness of this development, in conjunction 
with the economic difficulties of a more general character, has 
naturally brought about a stringency of funds available for 
industrial enterprise. 

To deal with this situation the management of the National 
Bank of Greece had to provide means to assist such valuable 
industries to provide for their future development. A new 
organization, ‘‘ The Hellenic Corporation, Limited,’ was founded 
by the National Bank of Greece, Hambros Bank Limited, and a 
group of American banks collaborating with the latter. This 

| organization has already begun work, and will, no doubt, be 

| of high service to Greek industry. 

An amount of £1,000,000, of which £500,000 have been already 
paid by the founders, was fixed as the capital of this Corporation. 

Though the object of this organization is to assist existing 
Greek industries, it will not fail also to employ profitably the 
funds which it will have at its disposal by investing them in an 
absolutely safe and profitable manner. It is hoped that one of 
the results which will ensue from the establishment of the 
Hellenic Corporation will be that it will enable foreign capitalists 

| to keep in close touch with the economic developments of Greece. 
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in 1926. Industrial production, therefore, nearly trebled 
in this period. 

Unfortunately, the remarkable post-war industrial 
progress declined after 1925, on account of the scarcity 
of capital in Greece—especially of cheap capital for long- 
dated investment. Many efforts to find a satisfactory 
solution of this problem failed, owing to the political 
conditions of the country, the instability of the national 
currency, and the non-settlement of war debts. For 
these reasons, local as well as foreign capital was un- 
obtainable, in spite of the general confidence in the vitality 
and the economic strength of the country. For a time 
it was believed possible to conclude an external industrial 
loan, guaranteed by all the sound industrial concerns. 
This idea had to be abandoned, however, because of the 
lack of unity between the heterogeneous industries. 

Finally, after prolonged negotiations with London 
bankers, it was decided that the best way to obtain the 
necessary funds was through the formation of a special 
organization with an adequate share capital. By means 
of that organization the supply of money to each industry 
would be readily obtainable, either in the form of bond 
loans, or, in case of need, even by participating in the 
capital of the enterprise. The obstacles of a more general 
character having in the meantime been removed, it was 
decided to establish an Anglo-Greek and American 
company, with an authorized capital of £1,000,000 of 
which £500,000 would be paid-up. This company is now 
formed under the title, “The Hellenic Corporation, 
Limited,” with its head office in London. The capital has 
been furnished by the National Bank of Greece ; Hambros 
Bank Limited; Messrs. Speyer & Co., of New York; and 
other important corporations of London and New York. 

The object of this corporation is to negotiate, furnish, 
or issue long-dated bond loans, especially to industrial 
firms. It may also grant short-term loans of from one 
to three years, should such loans be considered necessary. 
Apart from its share capital, the Hellenic Corporation 
may raise funds by borrowing up to five times its 
capital, and utilize them for granting bond loans to the 
industry, or to other legal persons. By this combination 
the long-desired support for industry of cheap and 
sufficient capital can be surely obtained. 
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National Mortgage Bank of Greece 
Head Office: ATHENS 
Governor: J. Drossopoulos (Joint-Governor of the National 


Bank of Greece) 
Sub-Governor: G. Iatrou 


HARE capital paid-up : Dr. 80,000,000, divided into 80,000 
S: shares of Dr. 1,000 each. The capital has been subscribed 

in cash at par by the National Bank of Greece. Out of 
the shares forming the present share capital 60,000 have been 
distributed pro vata amongst the shareholders of the National 
Bank of Greece, the remaining 20,000 shares having been 
retained by the latter as an investment. 

The National Mortgage Bank of Greece, incorporated as 
a Joint Stock Company in accordance with the Greek law 
No. 3,221 of August 28, 1924, was founded on May 18, 1927, 
to take over from the National Bank of Greece its long- term 
mortgage business, which had been profitably carried on by the 
latter since 1842, but which, in consequence of the general 
development of the country and the enormous increase in 
the population of the big cities, had outgrown the scope of a 
department of the bank. 

In order to provide additional sums for the important 
expansion in its business and also to help the construction of 
works of public utility in various cities of Greece, the National 
Mortgage Bank issued in London, in June 1927, through the 
Hambros Bank Limited, and Messrs. Erlangers, a loan of 
{2 000 ,000 in 7 per cent. sterling mortgage bonds to the bearer, 
at 934 per cent. These bonds are part of a total authorized 
amount of £3,000,000, and will be redeemed by means of an 
accumulative sinking fund (applied by half-yearly drawings 
at par, exclusive of accrued interest) sufficient to repay the whole 
of the loan by December 1, 1957. 

Unconditionally guarante ed as to principal and interest by the 
National Bank of Greece, the bonds of this Joan are secured by 
first mortgages of freehold property of individuals and companies, 
and first charges on the revenues of public bodies. The proceeds 
of the loan are being utilized only for the purpose of making 
advances in sterling secured by such first mortgages and charges. 

In addition to its main business, the Mortgage Bank buys 
and sells securities on commission, accepts money on current 
or deposit account, receives for safe custody articles and securi- 
ties, undertakes the collection of bills of exchange or other similar 
documents, and grants short-term loans on pledge of bonds, 
shares, and other securities. It can also transact any other 
business allowed by the law and approved by its shareholders. 


(Advt.) 
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(Coniinued from p2ge 286.) 
The increase of the gross profits and of the dividend was 


progressive and regular, thus indicating the sound development 
of the bank’s affairs. 


The Bank of Industry has always sought for the best class of 
business and, as a result of this policy, it has now a remarkable 
body of customers, chiefly composed of manufacturers. This 
does not mean, however, that it neglected commerce and other 


branches of industry. 


The deposit accounts of the bank show a steady increase 
and have attained the sum of Drs. 158,556,000, against Drs. 
18,705,000, for the first year, IgIg. 

This increase would be, of course, greater if investments in 
the Stock Exchange market were not yielding a considerably 
higher rate of interest than that on the deposits at call with the 
banks. Moreover, many depositors invested large sums in the 
bank’s issue of new shares in 1925, which naturally restricted 
the increase of deposit accounts. 


The following statement gives an outline of the investments 
of the bank and the development of its affairs : 
(000’s OMITTED.) 
IgI9 1922 1924 1926 1927 
Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. 
Loans and guaranteed accounts 10,345 32,843 53,084 114,428 143,402 
Discounts wi «a .. 3,118 10,587 20,988 55,602 86,408 
Sundry investments and securi- 200 1,428 3,803 ~~ 17,1908 13,814 
ties. 
Sundry debtors’ account .. 26,500 9,400 18,300 88,500 100,704 


40,163 54,258 96,175 275,725 350,325 


Among the credit institutions founded in Greece during the 
period of the Great War, the Bank of Industry has succeeded 
in securing a remarkable place, and is now enjoying the entire 
confidence of the industrial and commercial interests of Greece. 


The Board of Directors is composed of distinguished men 
representatives of financial, industrial, and commercial interests 
of Athens. 


The Bank of Industry has branches in Pireus and Salonica 
which are working efficiently. It contemplates, according to its 
programme, the establishment of new agencies in the principal 
Greek towns. 


(Advt.) 
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Agriculture in Greece 
By Alex P. Papanastassiou 


(Minister of Agriculture) 


OTWITHSTANDING the industrial progress of 
N recent years, Greece still remains pre-eminently 

an agricultural country. About three-fifths of the 
population earn their living from agriculture. In fact, 
industry depends, to a considerable extent, on agricul- 
ture, as much of its raw materials consists of agricultural 
products, and one of the most important of industries is 
that which manufactures agricultural machinery and 
equipment. Finally, agricultural products represent 
85 per cent. of Greek exports:’ 

In Greece the area under cultivation is relatively 
small, representing 18°5 per cent. of the total area of the 
country. This is due to the geological formation of the 
soil, a large part of which is composed of mountainous or 
rocky regions. About 61°5 per cent. of the cultivated area 
is utilized for the production of cereals. But their culti- 

vation is by no means as intensive as it might be. This 
is shown by the average yield of production which only 
amounts to 650 kilos per hectar. 

In 1926 the commercial production of tobacco, olive 
oil, currants, cotton, figs, wines, fruits, cocoons, etc., 
amounted to Drs. 5,028 million, against Drs. 3,414 mil- 
lion of cereals. Cattle-breeding is a less important in- 
dustry than that of sheep and goat breeding, as the 
extensive mountainous pastures can only be utilized for 
the breeding of small animals. Agrarian property is 
minutely divided, and is generally held by small culti- 
vators. The division of agrarian property all over the 
country is the result of the State’s policy of recent years, 
especially since the Asia Minor catastrophe, which has 
thrown upon the country one and a-half millions of 
refugees, about half of whom are agriculturists, all of 
which are not yet, unfortunately, settled. 

For these reasons Greece still imports a large amount 
of agricultural products, and, more important still, these 
products are chiefly cereals—especially wheat. In spite 


of the fact that Greece is an agricultural country, she 
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depends, to a large extent, on foreign production for the 
provision of foodstuffs of prime necessity. 

About 40 per cent. of the cereals consumed in the 
country are imported from abroad. On the other hand, 
the population of pig territories in the Peloponnesus, 
in Macedonia and the Greek islands, derives a large part 
of its income from the sale of its products, such as 
tobacco, currants, olive oil, etc., and is obliged to buy the 
wheat needed for its subsistence. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the agrarian industry in Greece depends largely on 
trade, so that any serious fluctuation in the agricultural 
prices affects the agrarian population and, indeed, the 
whole industry of the country. 

As a result of the minute division of property 
land cultivation is becoming more intensive. The use 
of chemical manures and agricultural machines is widely 
spreading. Tobacco plantations have increased since 
1917, and up to 1925 from 40,000 to 80,000 hectares ; 
cotton plantations from 9,000 to 15,500 hectares. 

Special attention is now given to the choice of the most 
suitable seeds. Numerous experimental and model fields 
exist throughout the country: for each region the most 
appropriate machines for cleaning the seed and ploughing 
are recommended, and the peasants are taught how to 
improve the system of cultivation. The possibility of 
increasing the production of wheat has been examined in 
special commissions, and great efforts are being made to 
stimulate production. By the execution of important 
drainage and irrigating works, large areas of soil will 
become arable, especially in Macedonia and Thessaly. 
New agricultural schools have been opened and agrarian 
associations are being founded in all districts. Special 
efforts are being made to fight plant diseases, and 
work will shortly begin upon a big scheme of road 
construction. 

Provided agriculture continues to receive strong 
encouragement from the State its future is assured. 
The climate of Greece favours the production of fine 
agricultural products, so that it is only necessary to apply 
intensive methods of cultivation, together with suitable 
manures and selected seeds in order to increase the 
production of wheat so as to render Greece entirely 
self-supporting in regard to the essentials of life. 
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CREDIT COMMERCIAL HELLENIQUE 


(Incorporated) 
Pere J. F. COSTOPULO (1879). 
Amalgamation of } %'sNQUE DE CALAMATA (1918). 
Paid-up Capital (100,000 shares of Drs. 100 each) .. bs acs .. Drs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. “ . ee 5 10,000,000 


Deposits (31/12/1927) .. +. +. -- +. + +e -» 5, 120,000,000 


Dividend for 1925 .. Drs. 20.— 
” » 196 -. , DW=— 
mr se hlUh[tTDmlU 


Board of Directors : B. G. ACRIVOS, Merchant and Manufacturer (of the firm G. Acrivos 
& Sons, Athens), Chairman; P. ECONOMO, Director of the Banque Populaire and the 
Commercial Bank of Greece, Vice-Chairman; D. J. COSTOPULO (of the firm J. F. 
Costopulo), Managing Director; AL. CORIZIS, Manager of the National Bank of 
Greece; AND. MANTZOUNIS, Director of the National Bank of Greece; CL. MANEAS, 
ex-Minister of National Economy, Director of the National Bank of Greece; 
D. CALLIMAS-SIOTIS, Chairman of the Commission of the Port of Piraeus. 
Managers: S. J. COSTOPULO. A. GAVALAS. 


Head Office : 


40 STADIUM STREET, ATHENS 


Branches : 
Piraeus, Calamata, Tripolitza, Sparta, Meligala, Mégalopoli, Messini, Molai, Levidi. 
Correspondents : 
LONDON—Barclays Bank Limited. Westminster Bank Limited. The London & Esstern Trade Bank Limited. 
NEW YORK—Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in Greece, and specializes 
in the collection of documentary and commercial bills. 


BANQUE DE 
THESSALIE S.A. 


Capital and Reserves 
Drs. 72.212.000 


Head Office at ATHENS: | 
Rue du Stade, 45 


Branches at 


VOLO—SALONIQUE—SERRES—JANINA 
— LAMIA — LARISSA — TRICCALA — 
CARDITSA — ALMYROS — ELASSONA— 
ISTIEA (Ile d’Eubée) — FLORINA — 
CASTORIA—CALAMBAKA—CATTERINE 
— FARSALA — ILE de SKIATHO — 
CARYES (Mont Athos) —-CHROUPISTA — 
ARGALASTI— AYIA— DOMOKO 


Established 1863. 


CAPITAL, £10,000,000. 
PAID UP, £5,000,000. 


London Office: 








Manager: E. W. H. BARRY. 
Deputy Manager: R. S. C. PEARCE, 


Assistant Manager: W. P. SHEPPARD. 


Paris: 7 RUE MEYERBEER. 
CONSTANTINOPLE and throughout TURKEY. 
MANCHESTER: 56/60 Cross Street. 
MARSEILLES: 41/43 Rue Grignan. 
Minieh, Port Said. 
TRANSJORDANIA: Amman. 


aphos. 






(Over 80 Branches in the Near East.) 


o a | 
Every kind of banking and Bourse 


business transacted 


commercial town in the Near East. 


operations effected. 








OTTOMAN BANK 


26 THROGMORTON ST., E.C.2. 


Assistant Manager and Secretary: C. E. L. CORTHORN, 


EGYPT: Alexandria, Cairo, Ismailia, Mansourah, 
PALESTINE: Jerusalem, Jaffa, Caiffa, Nablouz. 
CYPRUS: Nicosia, nego Limassol, Famagusta, 


Filiale for SYRIA: BanquedeSyrieet du Grand Liban. 
GREECE. MESOPOTAMIA. PERSIA. TUNIS. 


The Bank has been established for over 60 years, and 
has its own Branches or Agents in every important 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers issued. Letters 
of Credit granted. Exchange and _ Insurance 
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Greek Private Banks 


HE spectacular expansion of Greek banking during 
the last two decades finds its explanation in the 
character of the Greek people. The Greek is a born 

banker ; and hasgiven ample proofof hisremarkable ability 
not onlyin Greece but also in foreign countries, where many 
Greeks occupy prominent positions in the “ haute finance.”’ 
The Greek banker possesses a number of the qualities of 
his colleague of Western Europe, and, in addition, he 
possesses ample imagination without which banking 
expansion in a financially backward country like Greece 
would have been a very slow process. The public he has 
to deal with is also remarkably educated in banking 
matters. As very large numbers of Greeks live abroad, 
every class of the population receives frequent remittances 
from their emigrant relatives. Consequently, even illiter- 
ate peasants are familiar with the dollar note and other 
foreign currencies, and even with cheques and bills of 
exchange. Very often a dollar cheque bears a dozen 
endorsements by the time it reaches a bank; its recipient 
uses it in payment for goods, and the same cheque is 
used in payment several times in the same rural district. 
This shows that the Greek peasant is more familiar with 
financial matters than the peasant of other countries 
which are more advanced in other respects. 

Greek banks, in spite of their various names, belong to 
a common type as regards the nature of their business, 
which consists, mainly, of deposits and investments easily 
convertible into liquid funds. A small number have 
established industrial and commercial companies on a 
restricted scale, which has, of course, caused the immo- 
bilization of a part of their funds. This policy was 
pursued on a limited scale, and the experience acquired 
therefrom was far from encouraging similar investments. 
Most banks, on the contrary, pursued, during the long 
crisis, a conservative policy, and showed great caution 
and foresight in preventing losses and other difficulties, 
and maintained the value of their shares at nearly their 
nominal gold par value. 
During the post-war period a number of small banks 
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THE SALONICA FREE ZONE 


HE decision to establish a free zone (or port) in Salonica 
i taken by the Hellenic Government immediately after 

the liberation of this city, and was approved in 1914 by 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

The World War and the subsequent vicissitudes in Greece 
had temporarily suspended the enforcement of this law, and 
thus it was only in October of 1925 that the functioning of the 
zone was made possible. 

The free zone is an autonomous civic organization governed 
by a committee of twelve, comprising higher Government 
officials as well as representatives of the commercial and 
industrial world. The space occupied by the zone amounts 
to 172,000 square metres, with storage premises covering 
an area of 60,350 square metres. 

Its warehouses are divided into three categories: viz. hangars, 
public and private depots. The length of railway line through 
the zone premises amounts to 5,000 metres. Cranes of 2, 
5, and 15 tons are used for the loading and unloading of 
merchandise. 

The results shown during the first two years of the operation 
of the free zone were such as fully to justify the hopes of the 
Hellenic Government and to satisfy the expectations of the 
Hellenic trade world as well as that of the bordering States. 

The installation of modern mechanical and _ structural 
facilities, the administrative improvements affecting the un- 
loading, transportation, storage, and security of goods, have 
undoubtedly succeeded in creating a well-organized European 
port. A striking example of the prevailing order and security 
in the zone is illustrated by the fact that from the beginning of 
its operations no theft nor any labour disorder or delay in the 
transit of merchandise has been reported. The goods delivered 
by ships and lighters can be loaded on trains and carried to 
Jugoslavian territory and vice versa within the same day. 

This rapid and continuous progress, and the ever-increasing 
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demand expressed by several of the Balkan and mid-Europe 
States in regard to the use of the zone as a débouché for their 
transit trade with the Orient, have convinced the Zone Com- 
mittee of the imperative necessity of extending the port and 
opening three new basins with two long piers, upon which 
shall be built large warehouses with the best possible mechanical 
equipment. It is hoped that a loan will be obtained this year 
for the execution of this plan (the total expenditure on which 
would amount to nearly 500 millions of drachmas, a little over 
£135,000). 

The following railway systems connect Salonica with other 
important centres :—Pireus-Salonica-Paris-Calais, and _ vice 
versa, three times per week by two Simplon-Orient trains. 
Praga-Salonica, and vice versa, two express direct Orient trains 
every day. Between Bulgaria-Constantinople, and vice versa, 
trains run three times per week. Besides the above, several 
other local passenger and freight trains connect Salonica with 
other parts of Greece and Jugoslavia. By sea it communicates 
with Constantinople, the Black Sea, Smyrna, Dodecanese, 
Alexandria, Marseilles, by direct regular Greek services. At the 
same time a large number of foreign steamship companies, 
mostly British and Italian, maintain a regular schedule of sailings 
from Salonica to other ports of the world. 


GENERAL MOVEMENT OF THE FREE PORT OF SALONICA 
General merchandise 
Tons 
1926 .. oe «+. Saag 1,487,435 376,012 
30237 .. a -- 1,545 1,416,029 405,758 


Year Ships Tons net 
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were created, many of which based their activity mainly 
on foreign exchange speculation. Most of these banks 
have disappeared during the crisis, which left the strong 
and well-established institutions unaffected. The banking 
situation in Greece is, therefore, fundamentally sound. 

The expansion of Greek banking abroad is making 
good progress. Apart from being represented in the 
principal financial centres, such as London, New York, 
and Paris, Greek banks have established good connections 
in various parts of the Near East, where their local know- 
ledge places them in an advantageous position. At the 
same time, foreign banking interests have established 
close relations with Greek banks, thus _ providing 
channels through which foreign capital can penetrate to 
Greece. 

Apart from the National Bank, the more important 
Greek private joint-stock banks are as follows: 

The Bank of Athens, with a capital of Drs. 72,000,000. 

The Commercial Bank of Greece, with a capital of 
Drs. 50,000,000. 

The Orient Bank, with a capital of Fr. 35,000,000. 

The Popular Bank, with a capital of Drs. 15,000,000. 

The Ionian Bank, Limited, with a capital of £485,580. 

There are also about fifteen smaller banks, the prin- 
cipal being the Bank of Industry, the General Bank of 
Greece (amalgamated with the Popular Bank), the Bank 
of National Economy, the Bank of Pireus, Bank of 
Thessaly, Central Bank, Bank of Chios, Crédit Commercial 
Hellénique, Banque Cosmadopoulo, etc., with a total 
capital of Drs. 258,000,000. 

The following figures show the total of deposits with 
the several banks :—National Bank of Greece, Drs. 
4,500,000,000; five leading banks, Drs. 2,400,000,000 ; 
other small banks, Drs. 870,000,000 ; total, 7,770,000,000. 

These deposits are in drachmas and foreign exchange ; 
those of the National Bank of Greece include deposits 
of other banks. 

The reserve funds of the above banks amount to 50 per 
cent. of their paid-up capital ; but, owing to the calculation 
at par of certain gold items of the assets by the majority 
of the banks, their hidden reserves reach very important 
figures. Thus, the Stock Exchange value of the shares of 
the four principal banks (with the exception of the 












































THE BANKER 


Ionian Bank, of which the head office is in London), 
with a paid-up capital aggregating Drs. 172,000,000, 
amounts in reality to Drs. 1,567,000,000. 

The following table shows the development of business 
of the four banks during the last four years : 
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1922 1926 

Drs. Drs. 
Deposits a i .. I14,000,000 191,000,000 
Discounts ‘i - os 8,050,000 27,200,000 
Advances guaranteed .. .. 58,620,000 186,500,000 
Total profits realized .. ain 13,600,000 29,500,000 
Capital paid up si .. 108,000,000 166,400,000 





Owing to the stability of the exchange during last 
year and to a certain limitation of commercial activity, 
the main source of profits was limited to the high interest 
earned from investments, the rate of which varied from 
I2 to 14 per cent. 

After the establishment of normal political conditions, 
which is secured by the co-operation of the different 
political parties, the conclusion of the loan of £9,000,000 
and the stabilization of the national currency is expected 
to result in the development of production and the 
beginning of a new financial and political era. 

The Greek banks are bound to benefit to a great 
extent by the general economic prosperity of the nation. 
Foreign capital is likely to penetrate into Greece, which 
will enable the banks to expand their activities. One of 
the first signs of the influx of foreign capital was the 
establishment of the Hellenic Corporation, in which 
Greek banks co-operate with British and American banks. 

From a British point of view it may appear that 
Greek banks are not sufficiently specialized. They under- 
take business which is not considered to belong, strictly 
speaking, to the banking institutions. In many cases, 
they take an interest in produce business, and participate 
in industrial promotion. At the existing stage of develop- 
ment this is, however, inevitable, as merchants and manu- 
facturers do not possess the capital which would enable 
them to carry on without the participation of banks. 
There is a strong tendency towards specialization, as is 
indicated by the National Bank’s decision to detach 
its mortgage department and its agricultural credits 
department. 
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The Central Currant 
Office of Greece 


HE Central Currant Office was established during July 
1925, and is therefore now in its third year. Notwith- 
standing its youth, it has already shown astonishing 
vitality, and fully justifies the optimism of its founders and 
supporters, and gives every indication of great future prosperity. 


The establishment of this new economic and social organiza- 
tion would seem to be the best solution of the currant question 
which had been troubling Greece for over forty years by a series 
of almost incessant crises, due to over-production, or, more 
precisely, to a greater supply than demand. The culminating 
point of these crises had been reached just at the time at which 
this newly-formed organization was called upon to take over 
the management of the currant question. 


There have been many vicissitudes and many solutions. 
The principal, if not the solitary, characteristic that all had in 
common was the setting dside of the surplus of production, in 
the form of “retention.’’ No measures, however, had been 
envisaged whereby the lack of balance between supply and 
demand was remedied. 


At one period the State itself undertook the solution of 
the currant problem (1895-1899). <A special establishment, the 
Currant Bank, was next set up in accordance with a policy 
of placing the problem in the hands of the growers themselves 
(1899-1904). Finally, the management of currants was handed 
over to a large undertaking, the “ Privileged Company’’ (1905- 
1924), which, as against certain definite concessions, undertook 
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to pay the tax on currants, to advertise them in order to increase 
consumption, and to buy at pre-arranged prices any surplus 
quantity so that a minimum price might be guaranteed to the 
growe!s. 


All these solutions failed. The State proved itself a bad 
business organization, and the Currant Bank (nominally con- 
trolled by the growers) failed, because, owing to the lack of 
organization of its controllers, it came into the hands of people 
who had no real interest in the industry, and made the bank 
the organ of political or other factions. The “Privileged Com- 
pany”’ obtained no better results, for occasions arose when its 
interests would appear to have been opposed to the interests of 
the currant growers whom it was founded to protect. 


But an important development occurred during the lifetime 
of the “Privileged Company,’ and ultimately became the 
dominating characteristic of the currant situation at the period 
during which the contract with the “ Privileged Company”’ was 
coming to an end (1924), and the question of the solution of the 
currant question was once more being brought under review. 
This was the almost complete organization of the currant 
growers into associations. These associations not only dealt with 
ordinary commercial affairs, but were also concerned in impor- 
tant supply and credit transactions, thus becoming powerful 
financial bodies. They are now the basis of agricultural credit, 
and are able, in consequence, to form a solid foundation upon 
which the Central Currant Office directs the affairs of the industry 
in a truly representative fashion. The policy of the Central 
Currant Office is not only to absorb the surplus, as heretofore, 
but to conduct the affairs of the industry according to a clear-cut 
and comprehensive programme. The main functions of the 
Central Currant Office are as follow : 


1. The dissemination of information concerning the latest 
methods of cultivation, with the object of lowering the cost of 
production and improving the quality. It is obvious that this 
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will lead to a considerable increase in consumption, more 
especially as the Central Currant Office supplies the necessary 
implements and means of cultivation to the growers, so that 
they can put the latest methods into practice. 


2. Systematic propaganda and advertising in many countries 
setting forth the quality of Greek currants and their advantages 
over other dried fruits. 


A TYPICAL SHADE DRYING-SHED. 


3. The Central Currant Office gives effective service to the 
industry from the first stages of production down to the actual 
marketing. This includes systematizing commercial supply 
and the organization of export credit, etc. 


4. The Central Currant Office controls the output with great 
care, and according to the principles of the most successful 
cartels, so that the industry is not subject to sudden and 
dangerous fluctuations. 
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5. It organizes the sale of the currants upon most effective 
and original lines. 


In addition to the above functions the Central Currant Office 
gives unstinted support to the co-operative currant growers’ 
organizations, believing that only through those bodies can it 
fulfil its programme, because the co-operative associations are 
the best channels for the education and equipment of the 
growers. 


The activities of the Central Currant Office have so far 
given complete satisfaction. From the outset of its existence 
it thoroughly tackled the problem of reducing the cost of 
production and raising the quality of currants. A Research 
Institute has been founded in Pyrgos, the centre of the currant- 
growing district of the Peloponnesus, and has already conducted 
much research into the various methods of cultivation and the 
different drying processes. 


The results of this research are regularly reported to the head 
office, and after further expert consideration are broadcast to 
the growers and others interested, through a special organization 
based upon the co-operative associations. The Central Currant 
Office also renders practical assistance to the growers in the 
application of new methods suggested by the Pyrgos Institute. 


It may be mentioned here that the famous “Grapes of 
Corinth” are now dried naturally in the sun or in the shade, 
under the best hygienic conditions ; the photograph on page 303 
shows a typical shade drying-shed of a smallholder. 


The Central Currant Office’s fundamental principle is that it 
is not only necessary to supply merchandise of the best quality 
but also to bring the merits of the products before consumers in 
all countries by comprehensive advertising campaigns. 
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British traders are well aware of the Central Currant Office’s 
work ; for the advertising campaign launched in Great Britain, 
though only in its second year, has already brought remarkably 
successful results. Bakers and confectioners have acknowledged 
the help of the campaign in selling their goods, and have there- 
fore given their full support to the efforts of the Central Currant 
Office. The campaign has done valuable work in regaining the 
strong position which Greek currants formerly held in the English 
market, but which was seriously affected by strong competition, 
coupled with the fact that there was no organization to look after 
Greek currant interests. 

















These measures have succeeded in gradually creating a 
stable and expanding market. The British traders, particularly 
importers, are no longer subjected to the difficulties of a situation 
as when the supply of currants was left to the mercies of 
speculators. Itis no part of the policy of the Central Currant 
Office to promote the interest of the growers over that of the 
consumers. On the contrary, it attempts to balance the interests 
of both. It is friendly disposed to the intermediaries between 
the growers and consumers, and acknowledges their services, 
and tries to co-operate with them for mutual advantage. It 
realizes that its usefulness rests only upon its capacity to obtain 
a fair price for goods of high quality. 



















But the financial results of the Central Currant Office are by 
no means its most important achievement. It stands at the 
head of tens of thousands of organized families of small 
cultivators, who are represented by about 700 co-operative 
associations, that is, 75 per cent. of the tobacco cultivators. 
The reserve funds of the office, which exceed £800,000, remain 
as purely common capital at the disposal of the whole of the 
growers, to serve not only as a trading fund but also to 
assist the growers in maintaining a comfortable standard of 
life. 
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THE GREEK TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The League of Offices for the Protection 
of Greek Tobacco 


REECE, having always produced high quality tobaccos, 

became, after the Balkan war of 1912 and the liberation 
of Macedonia and after the World War and the liberation of 
Western Thrace, the principal supplier of best Oriental tobaccos, 
which were known up to that time in the world’s market under 
the name of “Turkish Tobacco.’”’ These Oriental tobaccos were 
popular by reason of their special qualities of aroma, flavour, 
colour; the small percentage of nicotine and other harmful 
materials they contain, and the larger production of cigarettes 
they permit as a result of the fineness of the leaves. 


Greek tobacco exports amounted in Ig10 to 5,621,624 kilo- 
grams, and have since been materially increased, as will be seen 
from the table below. This increase is due to the acquisition 
of new territory by Greece, which greatly increased the areas 
available for cultivation, as well as a thorough reform in 
methods of production and cultivation. 


TABLE A 


Year Yield in Exportation in 





IQI4 .. 
IQI5 .. 
Igt6 .. 
EIQI7 .. 
IgI8 .. 
IgIg .. 
1920 .. 
Ig2I .. 
1922 .. 
3623... 
1924 .. 
1925 .. 
1926 .. 
3927 .«. 


kilograms 

27,569,894 
18,523,441 
19,367,288 
28,163,634 
35,332,323 
17,878,423 
31,562,756 
25,386,896 
25,306,655 
56,108,432 
50,096,061 
65,462,010 
55,534,127 


.. approx. 54,000,000 


kilograms 

20,398,388 
22,280,275 
12,720,421 
12,710,683 
13,848,749 
26,593,301 
26,436,106 
26,191,741 
36,671,305 
21,362,000 
41,832,923 
42,219,525 
55,324,172 


(1 months) 46,139,100 

































rumours of war. 


and it has yielded good economic results. 
attention is particularly drawn to the comparative tables 
below, computed on the basis of exact Greek statistics and data 
collected by the Turkish monopoly for the first three years ; 
these tables will demonstrate clearly the influence of the 
refugees upon the tobacco production of the country : 





Districts of Production 


Thrace 
Macedonia .. 
Epirus 


Remainder of Greece 


Total yield .. 


SECOND 


Districts of Production 


Thrace 
Macedonia .. 
I<pirus 
Greek Islands 


Remainder of Greece 


Total yield .. 


Table A shows the growth in 
tion of Greek tobaccos, and due consideration should be given 
to the fact that the years I1915—I9g22 were periods of war and 
The great increase in tobacco production 
after 1923 is chiefly due to the settlement of refugees that came 
from Turkey following the exchange of Turkish-Greek subjects. 
The settlement was through the almost superhuman efforts of 
the Greek people, and with the help of the League of Nations, 
The English reader’s 


FirST PERIOD, FROM 





The value of tobacco exported during 1926 amounted to 
approximately thirteen million pounds sterling. 


production and _ exporta- 



























TABLE B 


IQIO—I9I2 





I9IO IQII 
Kilos Kilos 
5,297,670 4,040,655 
13,593,481 14,902,207 

339.330 349,517 
8,977,759 14,021,742 













IgiI2 
Kilos 
3,733,371 
9,483,474 
107,226 
IT,193,393 





33,914,121 


28,208,240 





PERIOD, FROM I920—1g22 







1920 1921 
Kilos Kilos 
2,045,043 1,928,160 
12,851,313 10,972,906 
271,415 147,951 
1,405,200 921,713 
14,989,825 11,416,166 





24,517,404 








1922 
Kilos 
3,279,397 
11,443,363 
132,107 
1,262,492 
9,198,296 





31,562,796 25,386,896 








25,300,655 
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Districts of Production 


Thrace 


Macedonia .. 


Epirus 


Greek Islands 


Remainder of Greece 
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TABLE C 


1924 
Kilos 
6,883,881 
17,150,714 
274,697 
7,039,024 


18,747,745 


THIRD PERIOD, FROM 1924-1926 


1925 
Kilos 
6,416,014 
21,195,905 
574,989 
10,041,311 


27,233,711 


1926 

Kilos 
5,690,912 
25,872,520 
206,679 
4,841,391 
16,976,625 





Total yield .. 50,096,061 65,461,990 53,588,127 
The average tobacco production during the three periods 
above-mentioned was as follows : 
Kilograms 
IQ10—I9I2 28,879,360 
27,751,680 


56,695,040 


1920-1922 


1924-1926 


Consequently, the settlement of refugees in Greece, even 
before it was completed, increased the Greek agricultural 
production in general, and particularly that of tobacco. The 
value of tobacco produced in Greece increased by 4,500,000 
pounds sterling yearly, if the average selling price for one 
kilogram of tobacco is fixed at three shillings. However, the 
greatest advantage resulting from the settlement of refugees 
may be ascribed to the fact that in various parts of the country 
successful experiments have been carried out by refugees for 
the growing of two new types of tobacco which were not grown 
in Greece up to 1922. These two varieties are known as the 
Samsoun or Sohoum type and the Smyrna type. The planting 
of these new varieties has been extended to various regions of 
Greece. The successful production of these two types of 
tobacco in Greece means that the country produces at the 
present time all the varieties of Oriental tobaccos which are 
essential for the manufacture of ‘Turkish Cigarettes.” The 
importance of this development is obvious. 























The Hellenic State, having realized the importance of 
tobacco in the national economy (tobacco forms 55 per cent. 
of the total export trade of Greece), created independent 
organizations at Cavalla, Salonica, and Volo, the three most 
important points of tobacco exportation. These organizations, 
bearing the name of “Office of Protection of Greek Tobacco,” 
are managed by tobacco merchants and growers, and have been 
entrusted with the tasks of improving the quality of the 
tobacco, the maintenance of the cheapest and most efficient 
methods of production, and the development of markets in 
foreign countries. 

The successful results obtained by these offices up to 
the present time encourage the hope that the Greek tobacco 
industry, by continually improving the quality and quantity of 
its products, will become the backbone of the various forces 
working for improvement of the economic resources of 


Greece. 
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Société Anonyme 


(A Limited Liability Company Registered in Athens.) 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - Drs. 47,400,000 | fe, A L O 

RESERVE FUNDS - - Drs. 61,559,937 N I C A 
The Assets include securities worth £1,000,000, which 


ate valued at Drs. 25,000,000; that is at the rate of Cables - BANKAMAR 


Drs. 25 per {1 only. 


Head Office: ATHENS. 


Branches: Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos. Patras, CAPITAL - 2.400.000,00 
Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, RESERVES y A 753. 1 95,38 


Larrissa, Triccala, Mitylene, Canea, Zante, 
Plomari, Tripolitza ethymo, Carditza, seal 
Cavalla, Prevesa. | Drachmas 10.153.195,38 


Associated Bank in London: 


The Commercial Bank of the Near East, Ltd., . 2 . 
with branches at Alexandria and Constantinople. Every kind of banking business trans- 


AGENTS IN ALI, PARTS OF GREECE, THE | | acted. Special Department for 
LEVANT, AND ABROAD. collections. 





The Bank conducts every kind of Banking and 

Stock Exchange business, and extends special 

facilities to merchants and traders interested in Affiliated Bank: 

ae with Greece. It acts as Agent for many | 

oreign Banks. It is especially organised for Q 

Exchange transactions, the execution of mail and BAN UE SAUL AMAR & CIE, 


cable transfers throughout Greece, and for the e 
collection of clean and documentary Drafts and Bills. Paris: 13 Rue Auber 











THE BANKER 


Obituary 


Lord Haig 


We will say nothing here upon the death of Lord 
Haig except that it deprives the Royal Bank of Scotland 
of a zealous director who, during his comparatively 
short period of office, showed himself deeply interested 
in all the affairs of the bank and its staff. His member- 
ship of the board did honour to the Bank, and no one 
who heard his speech at its bi-centenary dinner could doubt 
that he was very proud to be a director of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. 


Mr. Cecil Parr 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Cecil Francis 
Parr, a director of the Westminster Bank and a member 
of the eminent English family from which Parr’s Bank 
took its name. 

Cecil Francis Parr was born in 1847, the youngest son 
of the late Thomas Parr, of Grappenhall, Heyes, Cheshire, 
and was educated at Harrow and Exeter College, Oxford. 
After leaving the university he was called to the Bar, 
but never practised, as most of his life was spent in the 
service of Parr’s Bank, of which he was chairman for 
more than twenty years. He married, in 1882, Amy 
Ursula, second daughter of the seventh Lord Dimsdale, 
and had one son. 


Lord Sackville 


On January 28th died Lord Sackville, a member of 
the London Board of Martins Bank, Limited. 

Lionel Edward Sackville-West was born in 1867, and 
succeeded to the Barony of Sackville on the death of 
his uncle in 1908. He was vice-chairman of the Kent 
County Council and chairman of the Kent Territorial 
Association. 





A Book Safe 
We are informed that one of the larger English banks 
has made arrangements to issue a safe in book form, 
which has been manufactured by the Automatic Record- 
ing Safe Company. 





